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LETTER   XVI. 

SOCIETIES  OF  INSECTS. 

IMPERFECT  SOCIETIES. 

I  SEE  already,  and  I  see  it  with  pleasure,  that  you  will 
not  content  yourself  with  being  a  mere  collector  of  in- 
sects. To  possess  a  cabinet  well  stored,  and  to  know  by 
what  name  each  described  individual  which  it  contains 
should  be  distinguished,  will  not  satisfy  the  love  that  is 
already  grown  strong  in  you  for  my  favourite  pursuit ; 
and  you  now  anticipate  with  a  laudable  eagerness,  the 
discoveries  that  you  may  make  respecting  the  history 
and  economy  of  this  most  interesting  department  of 
the*  works  of  our  Creator.  I  hail  with  joy  this  intention 
to  emulate  the  bright  example,  and  to  tread  in  the 
hallowed  steps  of  Swammerdam,  Leeuwenhoek,  Redi, 
Malpighi,  Vallisnieri,  Ray,  Lister,  Reaumur,  De  Geer, 
Lyonnet,  Bonnet,  the  Hubers,  &c. ;  and  I  am  confident 
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that  a  man  of  your  abilities,  discernment,  and  observa- 
tion will  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  treasures 
already  poured  into  the  general  fund  by  these  your  illus- 
trious predecessors. 

I  feel  not  a  little  flattered  when  you  inform  me  that 
the  details  contained  in  my  late  letters  relative  to  this 
subject,  have  stimulated  you  to  this  noble  resolution. — 
Assure  yourself,  I  shall  think  no  labour  lost,  that  has 
been  the  means  of  winning  over  to  the  science  I  love, 
the  exertions  of  a  mind  like  yours. 

But  if  the  facts  already  related,  however  extraordi- 
nary, have  had  power  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon 
you,  what  will  be  the  momentum,  when  I  lay  before  you 
more  at  large,  as  I  next  purpose,  the  most  striking  par- 
ticulars of  the  proceedings  of  insects  in  society,  and  show 
the  almost  incredibly  wonderful  results  of  the  combined 
instincts  and  labours  of  these  minute  beings  ?  In  com- 
parison with  these,  all  that  is  the  fruit  of  solitary  efforts, 
though  sdmid  of  them  sufftciendy  marvellous,  Appear  tri^ 
fling  and  insigniflcant  t  a£;  the  wt)rks  of  man  hiiDself, 
when  they  ate  the  produce  of  the  ihdustry  and  genius  of 
only  one,  or  a  few  individuials,  though  they  might  be  i*^ 
gai^ded  with  admiration  by  a  being  who  had  seen  np;; 
thing  similar  before,  yet  when  contrasted  with  those  to 
which  the  union  of  these  qualities  in  large  bodies  has 
given  birth,  sink  into  nothing,  ahd  sfeeitt  uriwotthy  of 
attention.  Who  would  think  a  hut  extraordinary  by 
the  side  of  a  stately  palcu^e,  or  a  small  village  when  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  popuioiW  and  magnificent  city  ? 
V  Jiifeeetsirt  sod^ty  may  be  viewed  under  several  fights, 
«nd  that  n^soeittlSdns  are  for  variouis  purposes  aiid  of 
diffbrent  durMonsr 
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There  are  societies  the  object  of  which  is  mutiud  de- 
fence ;  while  that  of  others  is  the  propagation  of  the 
species.  Some  form  marauding  parties,  and  associate 
for  prey  and  phmder ; — others  meet,  as  it  should  seem, 
under  certain  circumstances,  merely  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pany ; — again,  others  ai^  brought  together  by  accidental 
causes,  and  disperse  when  these  cease  to  qperate ; — and 
finally,  others,  which  may  be  said  to  form  propar  socie- 
ties, are  associated  for  the  nurture  of  their  young,  and, 
by  liie  union  of  their  labours  and  instincts,  for  mutual 
society,  help,  and  oodafort,  in  erecting  or  repairing  their 
common  halntation,  in  coUecting  provisions,  and  in  de* 
fi»ifling  tlietr  fortress  when  attatked. 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  sodet^  of  insects, 
some  last  only  during  their  first  or  larva  state ;  and  are 
occasionally  even  restricted  to  its  earliest  period  ;-*-some 
again  only  associate  in  their  perfect  or  imago  state ;  while 
widi  others,  the  proper  societies  for  iiKstance,  the  asso- 
ciation is  for  life.  But  if  I  divide  societies  of  insects  into 
perfect  and  imperfect,  it  will,  I  think,  enable  me  to  give 
you  a  clearer  and  better  view  of  the  sulgect  By  perfect 
societies  I  mean  those  that  are  associated  in  all  their 
states,  live  in  a  common  habitation,  and  anite  their  la- 
bours to  promote  a  common  dbject ;— and  by  imperfect 
societies,  those  tiiat  are  either  associated  during  part  of 
thdbr  existence  only,  or  else  do'not  dwell  in  a  common 
habitation,  nor  unite  tbeir  labours  to  promote  a  comnMm 
object.  Ill  the  preseiai  letter  I  shall  confihe  myself  td 
giving  you  some  account  of  trnpetfect  societies. 

Imperfect  societies  may  be  considered  as  of  five  de- 
scriptions :— associations  for  the  sake  of  cotiSpaay  only 
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— ^associations  of  males  during  the  season  for  pairing — 
associations  formed  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  or  emi- 
grating together — associations  for  feeding  together — and 
associations  that  undertake  some  common  work. 

The  first  of  these  associations  consists  chiefly  of  insects 
in  their  perfect  state.  The  little  beetles  called  whirlwigs 
{Ch/rimis\ — ^which  may  be  seen  clustering  in  groups 
under  warm  banks  in  every  river  and  every  pool,  and 
wheeling  round  and  round  with  great  velocity ;  at  your 
approach  dispersing  and  diving  under  water,  but  as  soon 
as  you  retire  resuming  their  accustomed  movements, — 
seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  social  principle, 
and  to  form  their  assemblies  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  enjoy  together,  in  the  sunbeam,  the  mazy  dance. 
Impelled  by  the  same  feeling,  in  the  very  depth  of  win- 
ter, even  when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  the  tribes 
of  TipularicB  (usually,  but  improperly,  called  gnats)  as- 
^  semble  in  sheltered  situations  at  midday,  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  form  themselves  into  choirs,  that  alternately 
rise  and  fall  with  rapid  evolutions  *.  To  see  these  little 
aery  beings  apparently  so  full  of  joy  and  life,  and  feeling 
the  entire  force  of  the  social  principle  in  that  dreary  sea- 
son, when  the  whole  animal  creation  appears  to  sufier, 
and  the  rest  of  the  insect  tribes  are  torpid,  always  con- 
veys to  my  mind  the  most  agreeable  sensations.  These 
little  creatures  may  always  be  seen  at  all  seasons  amu- 
sing themselves  with  these  choral  dances;  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  in  one  of  his  poems  \  has  alluded  to  in 
the  following  beautiful  lines : 

•  See  also  Markwick  in  White's  Nat,  Hist  ii.  256. 

*  7%tf  Excursion. 
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**  Nor  wanting  here  to  entertain  the  thought. 
Creatures  that  in  cooununities  exist. 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship 
Or  through  dependance  upon  mutual  aid. 
Than  by  participation  of  delight. 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  siunmer  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam. 
Or  in  the  gloom  and  twilight  hum  their  joy  ?  " 

Another  association  is  that  of  males  during  the  season 
of  pairing.  Of  this  nature  seems  to  be  that  of  the  cock- 
chafer and  fernchafer  {Melolontha  vulgaris  and  Amphi- 
malla  solstitidlis\  which,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
and  Lours  of  the  day,  hover  over  the  summits  of  the 
trees  and  hedges  like  swarms  of  bees,  affording,  when 
they  alight  on  the  ground,  a  grateful  food  to  cats,  pigs, 
and  poultry.  The  males  of  another  root-devouring  beetle 
{Hoplia  argentea)  assemble  by  myriads  before  noon  in 
the  meadows,  when  in  these  infinite  hosts  you  will  not 
find  even  one  female  *•  After  noon  the  congregation  is 
dissolved,  and  not  a  single  individual  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
air  ^ :  while  those  of  M.  vulgaris  and  A.  solstitialis  are 
on  the  wing  only  in  the  evening. 

At  the  same  time  of  the  day  some  of  the  short-lived 
Ephemerae  assemble  in  numerous  troops,  and  keep  rising 
and  falling  alternately  in  the  air,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  very 
amusing  scene.  Many  of  these  also  are  males«  They 
continue  this  dance  from  about  an  hour  before  sun-set, 
till  the  dew  becomes  too  heavy  or  too  cold  for  them.  In 
the  beginning  of,  September,  for  two  successive  years, 

*  The  females  (Scarahceus  argenteuSf  Marsh.)  have  red  legs,  and 
the  males  {Scarabceus pulverulentus,  Marsh.)  black, 
**  Kirby  in  Linn.  Trans,  v.  256. 
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I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  a  speetade  of  this  kind, 
which  afforded  me  a  nu^re  sublime  gratification  than  any 
work  or  exhibition  of  art  has  power  to  communicate. — 
The  first  was  in  1811 : — taking  aii  evening  walk  near 
my  house,  when  the  sun  declining  fast  towards  the  hori- 
zon shone  forth  without  a  cloud,  the  whole  atmosphere 
over  and  near  the  stream  swarmed  with  infinite  myriads 
of  Ephemerae  and  little  gnats  of  the  genus  Chirono- 
muSj  which  in  the  sun-beam  appeared  as  numerous  and 
more  lucid  than  the  drops  of  rain,  as  if  the  heavens 
were  showering  down  brilliant  gems.— Afterwards,  int 
the  following  year,  one  Sunday,  a  little  before  sun-set, 
I  was  enjoying  a  stroll  with  a  friend  at  a  greater  distance 
firom  the  river,  when  in  a  field  by  the  road-side  the  same 
pleasing  scene  was  renewed,  but  in  a  style  of  still  greater 
magnificence ;  for,  firom  some  cause  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  insects  at  a  distance  looked  much  lai-ger  than  they 
really  were.  The  choral  dances  consisted  principally  of 
EphemeriBj  but  there  were  also  some  of  Chironomi;  the 
former,  however,  being  most  conspicuous,  attracted  our 
chief  attention — alternately  rising  and  falling,  in  the  full 
beam  they  appeared  so  transparent  and  glorious,  tha^ 
they  scarcely  resembled  any  thing  material—they  re- 
minded us  of  angels  and  glorified  spirits  drinking  life 
and  joy  in  the  effulgence  of  the  Divine  favour  *.  The 
bard  of  Twickenham,  from  the  terms  in  which  his  beau- 
tiful description  of  his  sylphs  is  conceived  in  THe  Rape 
of  the  LocJc^  seems  to  have  witnessed  the  pleasing  scene 
here  described : 

'^  The  authors  of  this  work  were  the  witnesses  of  the  magnificent 
scene  here  described.  It  was  on  the  second  of  September.  The 
first  was  on  the  ninth  of  that  month. 
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^'  Some  %i>  the  sun  their  insect  wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  dmdi  of  gold; 
Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight. 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light ; 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  gai*ments  flew, 
Thin  glittering  textures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
IMpt  in  the  riohest  tincture  of  the  skies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever  mingling  dyes, 
While  every  beam  new  transient  colours  flings. 
Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings." 

I  wish  you  may  hnve  the  good  fortune  next  year  to  he 
a  spectator  of  this  all  but  celestial  dance.  In  th^  mean 
time^  in  May  and  June,  their  season  of  love,  you  may 
often  receive  much  gratification  from  observing  the  mpr 
tions  of  a  countless  ho^t  of  little  black  flies  of  the  genus 
Hilara,  {H.  mama^)  which  at  this  period  of  the  year 
assemble  to  wheel  in  aery  circles  pv^r  stagnant  waters, 
with  a  rush  resembling  that  of  a  basQr  shower  driven  by 
the  wind* 

The  next  description  of  insect  associations  is  of  those 
tlnit  congregate  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  or  emir 
grating  together.  X)^  Geer  has  given  an  account  of  the 
Wvae  of  certain  gnats  {Tipylarice)  which  assemble  in 
considerable  numbers  for  this  purpose,  so  as  to  fcnrm  a 
band  of  a  finger's  breadth,  and  of  from  ooe  to  two  yard^ 
in  length.  And,  what  is  remarkable,  while  upon  their 
march,  which  is  very  slow,  they  adhere  to  each  other  by 
a  kind  d*  glutinous  secretbn;  but  when  distm*bed  they 
separate  without  difficulty  ^.  Kuhn  mentions  another  of 
the  same  tribe  (frpm  the  antennae  ip  his  figure,  which  is 
yery  indifferent,  it  should  seem  a  species  of  agaric-gnat 
(Mycetophila)^  the  larvae,  of  which  live  in  society  and 

"  De  Geer,  vi.  338, 
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emigrate  in  files,  like  the  caterpillar  of  the  procession- 
moth.    First  goes  one,  next  follow  two,  then  three,  &c., 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  serpentine  appearance,  probably  from 
their  simultaneous  undulating  motion  and  the  continuity 
of  the  files;  whence  the  common  people  in  Germany 
call  them  (or  rather  the  file  when  on  march)  heerwurm^ 
and  view  them  with  great  dread,  regarding  them  as 
ominous  of  war.     These  larvae  are  apodes,  white,  sub- 
transparent,  with  black  heads  *. — But  of  insect  emigrants 
none  are  more  celebrated  than  the  locusts,  which,  when 
arrived  at  their  perfect  state,  assemble  as  before  related, 
in  such  numbers,  as  in  their  flight  to  intercept  the  sun- 
beams, and  to  darken  whole  countries;  passing  from 
one  region  to  another,  and  laying  waste  kingdom  after 
kingdom : — ^but  upon  these  I  have  already  said  much, 
and  shall  have  occasion  again  to  enlarge. — The  same 
tendency  to  shift  their  quarters  has  been  observed  in  our 
little  indigenous  devourers,  the  Aphides.      Mr.  White 
tells  us,  that  about  three  o'clock  in  the  aft:ernoon  of  the 
first  of  August  1785,  the  people  of  the  village  of  Selborne 
were  surprised  by  aishower  of  Aphides  or  smother-flies, 
which  fell  in  those  parts.     Those  that  walked  in  tij^ 
stre^  at  that  juncture  found  themselves  covered  with 
these  insects,  which  settled  also  upon  the  hedges  and  in 
the  gardens,  blackening  all  the  vegetables  where  they 
alighted.     His  annuals  were  discoloured  by  them,  and 
the  stalks  of  a  bed  of  onions  '^t^  coated  over  for  six 
.  days  after.     These  armies,  hc^oeiServes,  were  then,  no 
doubt,  in  a  state  of  emigration,  and  shifting  their  quar- 
ters; and  might  have  come  from  the  great  hop-planta- 
tions of  Kent  or  Sussex,  the  wind  being  all  that  day  in 

■  Naturforsch,  xvii.  226. 
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the  east.  They  were  observed  at  the  same  time  ih  great 
clouds  about  Fambam,"and  all  along  the  vale  from  Fam- 
ham  to  Alton  ^.  A  similar  emigration  of  these  j3ies  I 
once  witnessed,  to  my  great  annoyance,  when  travelling 
later  in  the  year,  in  tlje  Isle  of  Ely.  The  air  was  so 
fiill  of  them,  that  they  were  incessantly  flying  into  my 
eyes,  nostrils,  &c.;  and  my  clothes  were  covered  by 
them.  And  in  1814,  in  the  autumn,  the  Aphides  were 
so  abundant  for  a  few  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Ipsrwich, 
as  to  be  noticed  with  surprise  by  the  most  incurious 
observers.. 

As  the  locust-eating  thrush  ( Turdus  gryUiv&rus)  ac- 
companies the  locusts,  so  the  lady-birds  {Coccinella) 
seem  to  pursue  the  Aphides ;  for  I  know  no  other  reason 
to  assign  for  the  vast  number  that  ^are  sometimes,  espe- 
cially in  the  autumn,  to  be  met  with  on  the  sea-coast  or 
the  banks  of  large  rivers.  Many  years  ago,  those  of  the 
Humber  were  so  thickly  strewed  with  the  common  La- 
dy-bird (C  septemjnmctata),  that  it  was  difficult  to  avoid 
treading  upon  them.  Some  y^ars  afterwards  I  noticed 
a  mixture  of  species,  Collected  in  vast  numbers,  on  the 
j^nd-hills  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  north-west  extremity 
of  Norfolk.  My  friend  the  Rev.  Peter  Lathbury  made 
long  since  a  similar  observation  at  Orford,  on  the  Suffolk 
coast;  and  about  five  or  six  years  ago  they  covered  the 
cliffs,  as  I  have  before  remarked  **,  of  all  the  watering- 
places  on  the  Kentish  arid  Sussex  coasts,  to  the  no  small 
alarm  of  the  superstitious,  who  thought  them  forerunners 
of  some  direful  evil.  These  last  probably  emigrated  with 
the  Aphides  from  the  hop-grounds.  Whether  the  latter 
and  their  devourers  cross  the  sea  has  not  been  ascer- 
»  Nat,  Hist,  ii.  101.  ^  Vol.  I.  265—. 
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tained ;  timt  tb^  Coceinell«i^  •ttcnapt  it,  is  evident  from 
dieir  alightmg  upon  ships  at  sea,  as  I  have  iritnessed 
myself.—This  appears  clearly  to  have  been  the  case  with 
another  emigrating  insect,  the  saw-fly  {AikaUaf)  c£Ae 
turnip  (which,  tliou^  so  mischievous,  appears  never  to^ 
have  been  described ;  it  is  nearly  relate  to  A.  Centi^ 
Jblia)  *.  It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Mar<- 
shall  informs  us^,  that  these  insects  come  from  over  sea. 
A  farmer  declared  he  saw  them  arrive  in  clouds  so  as  to 
darken  the  air ;  the  fishermen  asserted  that  ihey  had  re^ 
peatedly  seen  flights  of  them  pass  over  their  heads  when 
they  were  at  a  distance  frwi  land;  and  on  the  beach 
and  cliffs  they  were  in  such  quantity  that  they  might 
have  been  taken  up  by  sbovels^Full.  Three  miles  in*land 
they  were  described  as  r^semUing  swarms  of  bees.  This 
was  in  August  1782.  Unentomological  observers,  such 
as  farmers  and  fishermen,  might  easily  mistake  one  kind 
of  insect  for  another;  but  supposing  them  correct,  the 
swarms  in  qvk^ti^n  might  periiaps  have  passed  from 
Ijincolnsiiire  to  NQrfolk.-*^Meinecken  tells  us,  that  he 
<»ice  saw  in  a  village  in  Anhalt,  on  a  clear  day,  about 
lotir  in  the  aAenioon,  such  a  cloud  of  dragon»flies  (JU* 
beUulifm)  as  almost  concealed  die  sun,  and  not  a  little 
alarmed  the  villagers,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  lo- 
custs^: several  induces  are  given  by  Rosel  of  similm* 
douds  of  these  insects  having  been  seen  in  Sileida  and 
other  districts**;  and  Mr.  Woolnough  of  HoUesley  in 
Sufiblk,  B  most  attentive  observer  of  nature,  once  wit* 
nessed  such  an  army  c^tbe  smaller  dragon-flies  {Agrion) 
flying  in-land  from  the  sea,  as  to  cast  a  slight  shadow 

'  Fn,  Gen7i.  Init.  xlix.  18.  »»  PMlos.  Trmu.  Ixxiii.  217. 

"  Nafurjbrsck,  vi.  1 1 0.  •*  ii.  135. 
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over  &  AM  of  four  acres  as  they  passed. — ^Professor 
Wdcb  states».  that  one  night  about  eleven  o'clock,  sitting 
in  bis  stud}v  his  attention  was  attracted  by  whi^  se^oicd 
the  pdtii^  of  bail  against  his  window^  which  surprising 
^B  by  its  long  continuaiKe,  he  cq^ened  the  window,  and 
found  the  noise  was  occasioned  by  a  flight  of  the  fro  A 
itoghopper{Cer€opissptmaria),  which  entered  the  room 
in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  table.  From  this  cir- 
comstance  and  the  continuance  of  the  pdting,  which 
lasted  at  le»t  half  an  hour,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  vast  host  of  this  insect  passing  over.  It  passed  from 
east  to  west;  and  as  his  window  faced  the  south,  they 
only  glanced  against  it  obliquely^.  He  afterwards. wit** 
nessedy  in  August,  a  similar  anigration  of  myriads  of  a 
kind  of  ground^beetle  {Amara  or/^arX^)^.*-^ Another 
writer  in  the  same  work,  H.  Kapp,  observed  on  a  calm 
sunny  day  a  prodi^ous  flight  of  the  noxious  cabbage^ 
butterfly  {Pantia  Brassica\  which  passed  from  north* 
east  to  south*west,  and  lasted  two  hours  ^.  Kalm  saw 
these  last  insects  midway  in  the  British  Channel '^^  Lind-* 
ley,  a  writer  in  the  R(nfal  Military  Chronicky  tells  us, 
that  in  Brazil,  in  the  beginning  of  March  180S,  for  many 
days  successively  there  was  an  immense  flight  of  white 
and  yellow  butterflies,  probably  of  the  same  tribe  as  the 
cabbage-butterfly.  They  were  observed  never  to  settle, 
but  proceeded  in  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south- 
east. No  buildings  seemed  to  stop  them  from  steadily 
pursuing  their  course ;  which  being  to  the  ocean,  at  only 
a  small  distance,  they  must  consequently  perish.  It  is 
remarked  that  at  this  time  no  other  kind  of  butterfly  is 

*  Naturforsck,  vi.  1 1 1.  •»  Ibid.  xi.  95. 

'  Ibid.  94.  ^  Travels,  i.  13. 
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to  be  seen,  though  the  country  usually  abounds  in  such 
a  variety*.— Major  Moor,  while  stationed  at  Bombay, 
as  he  was  playing  at  chess  one  evening  with  a  frigid  in 
Old  Woman's  Island,  near  that  place,  witnessed  an  im- 
mense fligfit  of  bugs  {Geocoris{p)j  which  were  gcnng  west- 
ward. They  were  so  numerous  as  to  cover  every  thing 
in  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  sitting. — When  staying 
at  Aldeburgh,  on  the  eastern  coast,  I  have,  at  certain 
times,  seen  innumerable  insects  upon  the  beach  close  to 
the  waves,  and  apparently  washed  up  by  them.  Though 
wetted,  they  were  quite  alive.  It  is  remarkable,  that  of 
the  emigrating  insects  here  enumerated,  the  majority*— 
for  instance  the  lady-birds,  saw-flies,  dragon-flies,  ground- 
beetles,  frog-hoppers,  &c. — are  not  usually  social  insects, 
but  seem  to  congregate,  like  swallows,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  emigration.  What  incites  them  to  this  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  of  nature,  which  at  present  we  cannot 
penetrate.  A  scarcity  of  food  urges  the  locusts  to  shift 
their  quarters ;  and  too  confined  a  space  to  accommodate 
their  numbers  occasions  the  bees  to  swarm :  but  neither 
of  these  motives  can  operate  in- causing  unsocial  insects 
to  congregate.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  account  for 
the  impulse  that  urges  these  creatures,  with  their  filmy 
wings  and  fragile  form,  to  attempt  to  cross  the  ocean, 
and  expose  themselves,  one  would  think,  to  inevitable 
destruction.  Yet,  though  we  are  unable  to  assign  the 
cause  of  this  singular  instinct,  some  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  Creator  to  endow  them  with  it  may  be  con- 
jectured. This  is  clearly  one  of  the  modes  by  which 
their  hiimbers  are  kept  within  due  limits,  as,  doubtless^ 
the  great  m^^^ity  of  these  adventurers  perish  in  the 

•  R.  ii^H,  Ckron.  for  March  1815,  p.  452. 
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waters.  Thus,  also,  a  great  supply  of  food  is  furnished 
to  those  fish  in  the  sea  itself,  which  at  other  seasons 
ascend  the  rivers  in  search  of  them ;  and  this  probably  is 
one  of  the  means,  if  not  the  only  one,  to  which  the  nu- 
merous islands  of  this  globe  are  indebted  for  their  insect 
population.  Whether  the  insects  I  observed  upon  the 
beach  wetted  by  the  waves,  had  flown  from  our  own 
shores,  and  falling  into  the  water  had  been  brought  back 
by  the  tide ;  or  whether  they  had  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt to  pass  from  the  continent  to  us,  by  flying  as  far 
as  they  could,  and  then  falling  had  been  brought  by  the 
waves,  cannot  certainly  be  ascertained ;  but  Kalm's  ob- 
servation inclines  me  to  the  latter  opinion. 

The  next  order  of  imperfect  associations  is  that  of 
those  insects  which  feed  together : — these  are  of  two  de- 
scriptions— those  that  associate  in  theiv^rst  or  last  state 
only,  and  those  that  associate  in  all  their  states.  The 
first  of  these  associations  is  often  very  short-lived:  a  patch 
of ^gs  is  glued  to  a  leaf;  when  hatched,  the  little  larvss 
feed  side  by  side  very  amicably,  and  a  pleasant  sight  it  is 
to  see  the  regularity  with  which  this  work  is  often  done, 
as  if  by  word  of  command ;  but  when  the  leaf  that  served 
for  their  cradle  is  consumed,  their  society  is  dissolved, 
and  each  goes  where  he  can  to  seek  his  own  fortune,  re- 
gardless of  the  fate  or  lot  of  his  brethren.  Of  this  kind 
are  the  larvae  of  the  saw-fly  of  the  gooseberry,  whose  ra- 
vages I  have  recorded  before*,  and  tliatof  the  cabbage- 
butterfly  ;  the  latter,  however,  keep  longer  together,  and 
seldom  wholly  separate.  In  their  final  state,  I  have  no- 
ticed that  the  individuals  of  Thrips  Physapus^  the  fly  that 
caMses  us  in  hot  weather  such  intolerable  titillation,  are 
»  Vol.  I.  197. 
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Tcry  fimd  c^each  other's  company  when  they  feed.  To- 
-wards  the  latter  end  of  last  July,  walking  dirough  a 
wheat-field,  I  observed  that  all  the  blossoms  of  Convd- 
vulus  mvensiSf  though  very  numerous,  were  interiorly 
turned  quite  black  by  the  infinite  number  of  these- in- 
Sectsj  which  were  coursing  about  within  them. 

But  the  most  interesting  insects  of  this  order  are  those 
which  associate  in  all  their  states^ — Two  populous  tribes, 
tlie  great  devastators  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  one  in 
warm  and  the  other  in  cdd  climates,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  under  the  head  of  emigrations— you 
perceive  I  am  speaking  of  Aphides  and  LfOcusts — are  th^ 
best  examples  of  this  order :  although,  concerning  the 
societies  of  the  first,  at  present  we  can  only  say  ^kX  they 
are  merely  the  result  of  a  common  origin  and  station  : 
but  those  of  the  latter,  the  locusts,  wear  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  design,  and  of  being  produced  by  the  social 
principle. 

So  much  as  the  world  has  suffered  fi-om  these  animals^, 
it  is  extraordinary  that  so  few  observations  have  been 
made  upon  their  history,  economy,  and  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. One  of  the  best  accounts  seems  to  be  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Pallas,  in  his  Travels  ir^o  the  Southern  Pr&oinces 
t^iht  Russian  Empire,  The  species  to  which  his  princi- 
pal attention  was  paid  appears  to  have  been  the  Locusta 
italicay  in  its  larva  and  pupa  state.  "  In  serene  Warm 
weather,"  says  he,  "  the  locusts  are  in  full  motion  in  the 
morning  immediately  after  the  evaporation  of  the  dew ; 
and  if  no  dew  has  fallen,  they  appear  as  sooi^  as  the  sun 
imparts  his  genial  warmth.  At  first  some  are  seen  run- 
nfaig  about  like  messengers  among  the  reposing  swarms^ 
'  See  Vol.  I.  215. 
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which  are  lying  partly  compressed  upon  the  ground,  at 
the  side  of  small  eminences,  and  partly  attached  to  tall* 
plants  and  shrubs.  Shortly  after  the  whok  body  begins 
to  move  forward  in  one  direction  and  with  little  deviation^ 
They  res^nble  a  swarm  of  ants,  all  taking  the  same 
course,  at  small  distances,  but  without  touching  each 
other:  they  uniformly  travel  towards  a  certain  region  as 
&stas  a  fly  can  run,  and  without  leaping,  unless  pursued ; 
in  which  case,  indeed^  they  disperse,  but  soon  collect 
^gain  mid  follow  their  former  route.  In  this  manner 
they  advance  from  morning  to  evening  without  halting, 
frequently  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  fathoms  and  upwards 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  Although  they  prefer  mardting 
along  high  roads,  footpaths,  or  open  tracts ;  yet  when 
their  progress  is  opposed  by  bi^hes,  hedges,  and  ditches, 
they  penetrate  Uirou^  them :  their  way  can  only  be  imr* 
peded  by  the  waters  of  brooks  or  canals,  as  they  area^ 
parently  terrified  at  every  kind  of  lAoisture.  Often,  how- 
ever, they  endeavour  to  gain  the  opposite  bank' with  the 
aid  of  overhanging  boughs ;  and  if  the  stalks  of  plants  or 
shrubs  be  laid  across  the  water,  they  pass  in  dose  colUmnb 
over  these  temporary  bridges ;  on  which  they  even  seeia 
to  rest  and  enjoy  the  refreshing  cooliless.  Towards  sun- 
set the  whole  swarm  gradually  .collect  in  parties,  and 
creep  up  the  plamts,  or  encamp  on  slight  eminences.  On 
cold,  cloudy,  or  rainy  days  they  do  not  travel. — As  soon 
as  they  acquire  wings  diey  progressively  disperse,  but 
still  fly  about  in  large  swarms*." 

"  In  the  montli  of  May,  when  the  ovaries  of  these  in- 
sects were  ripe  and  tui^gid,"  says  Dr.  ShAw**,  "each 
of  these  swanm  began  graduall}^  to  disappear,  and  re- 

•  Pallas,  ii.  422^.  »»  Travels,  187. 
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tired  into  the  M ettijiab,  and  other  adjacent  plains^  where 
they  deposited  their  eggs.  These  were  no  sooner 
hatched  in  June,  than  each  of  the  broods  collected  itself 
into  a  compact  body,  of  a  furlong  or  more  in  square ; 
and  marching  afterwards  directly  forwards  toward  the 

sea,  they  let  nothing  escape  them they  kept  their 

ranksj  like  men  of  war  s  climbing  over,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, every  tree  or  wall  that  was  in  their  way ;  nay, 
they  entered  into  our  very  houses  and  bed-chambers, 
like  so  many  thieves.'^^^^K  day  or  two  after  one  of  these 
hordes  was  in  motion,  others  were  already  hatched  to 
march  and  glean  after  them.— Having  lived  near  a 

month  in  this  manner they -arrived  at  their  full 

growth,  and  threw  off*  their  nympha-state  by  casting  their 
outward  skin.  To  prepare  themselves  for  this  change^ 
they  clung  by  their  hinder  feet  to  some  bush,  twig,  or 
comer  of  a  stone ;  and  immediately,  by  using  an  undu- 
lating motion,  their  heads  would  first  break  out,  and 
then  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  The  whole  transfbrmaticm 
was  performed  in  seven  or  eight  minutes ;  afler  which 
they  lay  for  a  small  time  in  a  torpid  and  seemingly  in  a 
languishing  condition ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  and  the 
air  had  hardened  their  wings,  by  drying  up  the  moisture 
that  remained  upon  them  after  casting  tlieir  sloughs,  they 
reassumed  their  former  voracity,  with  an  addition  of 
strength  and  agility.  Yet  they  continued  not  long  in 
this  state  before  they  were  entirely  dispersed."  The 
species  Dr.  Shaw  here  speaks  of  is  probably  not  the 
Locmta  migratoria. 

The  old  Arabian  fable,  that  they  are  directed  in  their 
flights  by  a  leader  or  king%  has  been  adopted:  but  I 

•  Bochart,  Hierozoic,  ii.  1.  4.  c.  2.  460. 
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think  without  sufficient  reason,  by  several  travellers* 
Thus  Benjamin  Bullivant,  in  his  observations  on  the 
Natural  History  of  New  England  %  says  that  "the  lo- 
custs have  a  kind  of  regimental  discipline,  and  as  it  were 
some  commanders,  which  show  greater  and  more  splen- 
did wings  than  the  common  ones,  and  arise  first  when 
pursued  by  the  fowls  or  the  feet  of  the  traveller,  as  I  have 
often  seriously  remarked."  And  in  like  terms  Jackscm 
observes,  that  "  they  have  a  government  amongst  them- 
selves similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and  ants ;  and  when 
the  {Sultan  Jerraad)  king  of  the  locusts  rises,  the  whole 
body  follow  him,  not  one  solitary  straggler  being  left 
behind^."  But  that  locusts  have  leaders,  like  the  bees  or 
ants,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  size  and  splen- 
dour of  their  wings,  is  a  circumstance  that  has  not  yet 
been  established  by  any  satisfactory  evidence ;  indeed, 
very  strong  reasons  may  be  urged  against  it  The  nations 
of  bees  and  ants,  it  must  be  observed,  are  housed  to- 
gether in  one  nest  or  hive,  die  whole  population  of 
which  is  originally  derived  from  one  common  mother, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  swarms  in  each  are  the  females. 
But  the  armies  of  locusts,  though  they  herd  together, 
travel  together,  and  feed  together,  consist  of  an  infinity 
of  separate  families,  all  derived  from  different  mothers, 
who  have  laid  their  eggs  in  separate  cells  or  houses  in 
the  earth ;  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between 
the  societies  of  locusts  and  those  of  bees  and  ants ;  and 
this  pretended  sultan  is  something  quite  different  from 
the  queen -bee  or  the  female  ants.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  as  the  locusts  have  \\o  common  mother,  like  the 
bees,  to  lead  their  swarms,  there  is  no  one  that  natut*^ 

»  In  PhUo$,  Trans,  for  1608.  ^  Jackson's  Morocco,  51. 
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by  a  different  organi2ation  and  ampler  dioienfiikmsi  and 
-a  more  august  form,  has  destined  to  this  high  office. 
Hie  oniy  question  remaining  is,  whether  one  be  elected 
froffi  the  rest  by  common  consent  as  their  leader,  or 
whether  thear  instinct  impels  them  to  follow  the  first 
ihat  takes  'flight  or  alights.  This  last  is  the  learned 
Bodhart's  opinion,  and  seems  much  the  most  reason^ 
able^.  The  absurdity  of  the  other  supposition,  that 
<an  election  is  made,  will  appear  from  sudi  queries  as 
«thesc,  at  whidi  you  may  smile.— Who  are  the  electors? 
Are  the  myriads  of  millicms  all  consulted,  or  is  the  eleC^ 
live  fraiKihise  confined  to  a  few  ?  Who  holds  the  courts 
•and  takes  the  votes?  Who  casts  them  up  and  declares 
the  result?  When  is  the  election  made ?'^The  larvae 
appear  to  be  as  much  under  government  as  ihe  perfect 
insect.-- Is  the  monarch  then  chosen  by  his  peers  when 
they  first  leave  the  egg  and  emerge  from  their  rsubter^ 
i^atiean  caverns  ?  or  have  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  eadt 
tfadr  sqiarate  king?  1%8  account  gi^*en  us  in  Scripture 
is  certainly  much  the  most  probable,  that  the  locusts 
have  no  king,  though  they  observe  as  much  order  and 
regularity  in  their  movements  as  if  they  were  undier  mi- 
litaiy  discipline,  and  had  a  ruler  over  them  **.  'Some 
species  of  ants,  as  we  leam  from  the  admirable  history  of 
them  by  M.  P.  Huber,  though  they  go  forth  by  common 
consait  upcm  their  military  expeditions,  yet  the  order  of 
their  columns  keeps  perpetually  changing;  so  that  those 
who  lead  the  van  at  the  first  setting  out,  soon  fall  into 
the  rear,  and  others  take  their  place :  their  successors 
do  the  same ;  and  such  is  the  constant  order  of  their 
march.     It  seems  probable,  as  these  columns  are  ex- 

^  Bodiart,  £Rerozoic»  ubi  supra.  ^  Proverbs  xxx.  ^. 
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tended  to  a  considerable  lengib,  that  the  object  oi  this 
successive  change  of  leaders  is  to  convey  constant  in- 
teUigence  to  those  in  the  rear,  of  what  is  going  fon^^^d 
in  the  van.  Whether  any  thing  like  this  takes  place 
for  the  r^ulation  of  their  motions  in  tlie  innumerable 
locust^armies,  which  are  sometimes  co-extensive  with 
vast  kingdoms ;  x)r  whetiier  their  instinct  simply  directs 
them  to  follow  the  first  that  moves  or  flies,  and  to  keep 
their  measured  dktance,  so  that,  as  the  profit  speaks, 
^  one  does  oiot  thrust  another,  and  they  walk  every  one 
in  his  path  ^,''  must  be  left  to  future  naturalists  to  ascer- 
tain. And  I  think  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  the  wish 
HuA  imvdiers,  who  have  a  taste  for  Natural  History, 
and  some  knowledge  of  insects,  would  devote  a  share  of 
attention  to  the  proceedings  of  these  celebrated  animals, 
so  Aat  we  mi^t  have  facts  instead  of  fables. 

The  last  xnrder  of  imperfect  associations  approachea 
nearer  to  perfect  societies,  and  is  that  of  those  insects 
w^iidh  the  social  principle  urges  to  unite  in  some  common 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

Amongst  the  Ccleaptera,  Atetichus  pUtdariuSf  a  beetle 
before  mentioned,  acts  under  the  influence  of  this  prin« 
ciple.  **  I  have  attentively  admired  their  industry  and 
mutual  assisting  of  each  other,"  says  Catesby,  "in  roll- 
ing those  globular  balls  firom  the  place  where  they  made 
them,  to  that  <£  their  interment,  wbich  is  usually  the  di- 
stance qf  some  ya^ds,  more  or  less.  This  they  perform 
breedi  foremost,  by  raising  their  hind  parts,  forcing 
along  the  ball  with  their  bind  feet.  Two  or  three  ,of 
diem  are  sometimes  engaged  in  trundling  one  ball, 
wUdi,  from  meeting  with  impediments  from  the  uneven^ 

*  Joe)  ii.  8. 
c2 
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ness  of  the  ground,  is  sometimes  deserted  by  them :  it 
is  however  attempted  by  others  with  success,  unless  it 
h^pens  to  roll  into  some  deep  hollow  chink,  where  they 
are  constrained  to  leave  it ;  but  they  continue  their 
work  by  rolling  off  the  next  ball  that  comes  in  their 
way.  None  of  them  seem  to  know  their  own  balls,  but 
an  equal  care  for  the  whole  appears  to  affect  all  the 
community*." 

Many  larvae  also  of  Lepidopteia  associate  with  this 
view,  some  of  which  are  social  only  during  part  of  their 
existence,  and  others  during  the  whole  of  it  The  first 
of  these  continue  together  while  their  united  labours  are 
beneficial  to  them ;  but  when  they  reach  a  certain  period 
of  their  life,  they  disperse  and  become  solitary.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  caterpillars  of  a  little  butterfly  {MeliUea 
Cinxia)  which  devour  the  narrow-leaved  plantain.  The 
families  of  these,  usually  amounting  to  about  a  hundred^ 
unite  to  form  a  pyramidal  silken  tent,  containing  several 
apartments,  which  is  pitched  over  some  of  the  plants 
that  constitute  their  food,  and  shelters  them  both  from 
the  sun  and  the  rain.  When  they  have  consumed  the 
provision  which  it  covers,  they  construct  a  new  one  over 
other  roots  of  this  plant;  and  sometimes  four  or  five  of 
these  encampments  may  be  seen  within  a  foot  or  two  of 
each  other.  Against  winter  they  weave  and  erect  a 
stronger  habitation  of  a  rounder  form,  not  divided  by 
any  partitions,  in  which  they  lie  heaped  one  upon  an- 
other, each  being  rolled  up.  About  April  they  separate, 
and  continue  solitary  till  tliey  assume  the  pupa. 

Reaumur,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  account,  has 
abo  given  us  an  interesting  history  of  another  insect,  the 

*  Catesby's  Carolina^  ii.  111.  See  above,  Vol.  I.  61. 
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gold»taiI-moth  {Arctia  chrysorhoea)  before  roentioned, 
whose  caterpillars  are  of  this  description.  They  belong 
to  that  family  of  Bomlycidce^  which  envelop  their  eggs  in 
hair  plucked  from  their  own  body.  As  sOon  as  one  of 
these  young  caterpillars  is  disclosed  from  the  egg,  it  be* 
gins  to  feed;  another  quickly  joins  it,  placing  itself  by  its 
side ;  thus  they  proceed  in  succession  till  a  file  is  formed 
across  the  leaf :— a  second  is  then  begun ;  and  after  this 
is  completed,  a  third— and  so  they  proceed  till  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  covered : — but  as  a  single 
leaf  will  not  contain  the  whole  family,  the  remainder 
take  their  station  upon  the  adjoining  ones.  No  sooner 
have  they  satisfied  the  cravings  of  hunger,  than  they 
begin  to  think  of  erecting  a  common  habitation,  which 
at  first  is  only  a  vaulted  web,  that  covers  the  leaf  they 
inhabit,  but  by  their  united  labours  in  due  time  grows 
into  a  magnificent  tent  of  silk,  containing  various  apart- 
ments sufficient  to  defend  and  shelter  them  all  from  the 
attack  of  enemies  and  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons. 
As  our  caterpillars,  like  eastern  monarchs,  are  too  deli- 
cate to  adventure  their  feet  upon  the  rough  bark  of  the 
tree  upon  which  they  feed,  they  lay  a  silken  carpet  over 
every  road'  and  pathway  leading  to  their  palace,  which 
extends  as  far  as  they  have  occasion  to  go  for  food.  To 
the  habitation  just  described  they  retreat  during  heavy 
rains,  and  when  the  sun  is  too  hot : — they  likewise  pass 
part  of  the  night  in  them; — and,  indeed,  at  all  times 
some  may  usually  be  found  at  home.  Upon  any  sudden 
alarm  they  retreat  to  them  for  safety,  and  also  when  they 
cast  their  skins : — in  the  winter  they  are  wholly  confined 
to  them,  emerging  again  in  the  spring :  but  in  May  and 
June. they  entirely  desert  them;  and,   losing  all  their 
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love  for  society,  live  in  solitude  till  they  beeome  pupas^ 
which  takes  place  in  about  a  month.  When  they  deseirt 
their  nestS)  the  spiders  take  possession  of  them;  which 
has  given  rise  to  a  prevalent  though  most  absurd  opinion^ 
that  they  are  the  parents  of  these  caterpillars  \ 

With  other  caterpillars  the  association  continues 
during  the  whole  of  the  larva  state.  £>e  Geer  mentions 
o^  of  th^  saw-flies  (Serrifera)  of  this  description  which 
form  a  common  nidus  by  connecting  leaves  together 
with  silken  threads^  each  larva  moreover  spinning  a  tube 
of  the  same  material  for  its  own  private  apartment,  in 
which  it  glides  backwards  and  forwards  ^pon  its  back  \ 
I  have  observed  similar  nidi  in  this  country;  the  in- 
sects that   form  them  belong  to  the  Fabrician  genus 

The  most  remarkable  insects,  however,  that  arrange 
under  this  class  of  imperfect  associates,  are  those  that 
observe  a  particular  cnrder  of  march.  Though  they 
move  without  beat  of  drum,  they  maintain  as  mudi 
regularity  in  their  step  as  a  file  of  soldiers.  It  is  a  most 
agreeable  sight,  says  one  of  Nature's  most  favoured 
admirers,  Bcmn^  to  see  several  hundreds  of  the  larvae 
of  Trichoda  Neustria  marching  after  each  other,  some 
in  straight  lines,  others  in  curves  of  various  inflectioa^ 
resembling,  from  their  fiery  ccdour,  a  moving  cord  of 
gold  stretched  upon  a  silken  ribband  of  the  purest 
white;  this  ribband  is  the  carpeted  Causeway  that  leads 
to  their  leafy  pasture  from,  then*  nest.  Equally  amusing 
is  the  progress  of  another  moth,  the  Pityocampa^  befcure 
noticed ;  they  march  together  from  their  common  eitadel> 

»  Vol.  I.  473.  Reaumur,  ii.  Ub.         "  DeGfeer, n.  10^. 
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coasisfing  of  piro  kftv^  u^M^  and  inwoven  i«ttih,  ^be 
silk  whicl^  they  spin^  in  a  siflg^  line :  m  fpUo^iog  ^^hi 
oAer  they  describe  a  multitude  of  gracefuli  ci|iTes  o£ 
Yarying  figure,  tbit?  fonning  a  ^erie^  of  Rvi^  ^reiUl^ 
whidst  change  their  shape  every  mopi^ot :— all  row^  with 
a  uniform  pao^  hq  oi»e  pressing  too  forward  or  WMorii]^ 
behind;  when  the  first  stops,  aU  stop,  eaqh  defiling  hk 
exact  milltajry  ojrder  ^. 

A  stiU  more  singular  and  phmvig  spectacle,  wheu 
their  regiments  mardi  out  to.  forage^  is  e^diihited  by  the 
cateipiUars  of  the  Proc^mmwry  nxoth  La^iocampa  pro^ 
eeasioma.  This  moth,  which  is  a  native  of  France,  and 
has  not  yet  be^i  fomd  in  thi^  country,  inhabit^  th^  oak* 
!Sach  family  consi$ts  of  from  600  to  800  individuals* 
Wh^  young,  they  have  no  fixed  habitation,  but  encamp 
9eiciietim€i$  in  one  place  wd  sometimes  in  another,  under 
ii^  shelter  of  their  veb ;  but  when  they  have  attained 
|wo*thirds  of  their  growth,  they  weave  for  themselves  a 
common  tent;,  before  described^.  About  sm^aet  the 
regiment  leaves  iti|  quarters;  or,  to  make  the  metaphor 
liarmonize  with  the  trivial  name  of  the  animal,  the  monks 
their  e^nobium*  At  their  head  is  a  chief,  by  whose 
movements  thehr  procession  is  regulated.  When  he 
9top9,  eH  stop,  and  proceed  when  he  proceeds;  three  or 
fomr  of  his  immediate  followers  succeed  in  the  same  line, 
the  head  of  the  siecond  touching  the  tail  of  the  fir$t : 
tben  comes  an  equal  series  of  pwrs,  next  of  threes,  und 
SK>  on  ait  far  as  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  whole  procession 
move^  yegidarly  on  with  m  even  pace,  each  file  treading 

'  Bonnet,  ii.  57.  **  Vol.  I.  475. 
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upon  the  steps  of  those  that  precede  it  If  the  leader, 
arriving  at  a  particular  point,  pursues  a  different  direc- 
tion, all  inarch  to  that  point  before  they  turn.  Pro- 
bably in  this  they  are  guided  by  some  scent  imparted  to 
the  tracks  by  those  that  pass  over  them.  Sometimes 
the  order  of  procession  is  different ;  the  leader,  who 
moves  singly,  is  followed  by  two,  these  are  succeeded  by 
three,  then  come  four,  and  so  on.  When  the  leader,— 
who  in  nothing  differs  from  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the 
caterpillar  nearest  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  followed,  as 
I  have  described, — ^has  proceeded  to  the  distance  of 
about  two  feet,  more  or  less,  he  makes  a  halt;  during 
which  those  which  remain  come  forth,  take  their  places, 
the  company  forms  into  files,  the  march  is  resumed, 
and  all  follow  as  regularly  as  if  they  kept  time  to  music. 
These  larvae  may  be  occasionally  found  at  mid-day  out 
of  their  nests,  packed  close  one  to  another  without  ma- 
king any  movement ;  so  that,  although  they  occupy  a 
space  sufficiently  ample,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  them. 
At  other  times,  instead  of  being  simply  laid  side  by  side, 
they  are  formed  into  singular  masses,  in  which  they  are 
heaped  one  upon  another,  and  as  it  were  interwoven 
together.  Thus  also  they  are  disposed  in  their  nests. 
Sometimes  their  families  divide  into  two  bands,  which 
never  afterwards  unite*. 

I  have  nothing  further  of  importance  to  communicate 
to  you  on  imperfect  societies :  in  my  next  I  shall  begin 
the  most  interesting  subject  that  Entomology  offers ;  a 
subject,  to  say  the  least,  including  as  great  a  portion 
both  of  instruction  and  amusement  as  any  branch  of  Na- 

*  Reaumur^  ii.  180, 
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tural  History  affords ; — I  mean  those  perfect  associations 
which  have  for  their  great  object  the  multiplication  of 
the  species,  and  the  education,  if  such  a  term  may 
be  here  employed,  of  the  young.  This  is  too  fertile  a 
theme  to  be  confined  to  a  single  letter,  but  must  occupy 
several. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XVII. 

SOCIETIES  OF  INSECTS  CONTINUED. 

PERFECT  SOCIETIES.     ( White  AfUs  and  Ants.) 

The  associations  of  insects  of  which  my  last  letter  gave 
you  a  detail,  were  of  a  very  imperfect  kind,  both  as  to 
their  object  and  duration :  but  those  which  I  am  now  to 
lay  before  you  exhibit  the  semblance  of  a  nearer  ap- 
proach, both  in  their  principle  and  its  results,  to  the  so- 
cieties of  man  himself.  There  are  two  kindred  senti- 
ments, that  in  these  last  act  with  most  powerful  energy 
—desire  and  a£Fection. — From  the  first  proceed  many 
wants  that  cannot  be  satisfied  without  the  intercourse, 
aid,  and  co-operation  of  others ;  and  by  the  last  we  are 
impelled  to  seek  the  good  of  certain  objects,  and  to  de- 
light in  their  society.  Thus  self-love  combines  with  phi- 
lanthropy to  produce  the  social  principle,  both  desire 
and  love  alternately  urging  us  to  an  intercourse  with 
each  other ;  and  from  these  in  union  originate  the  mul- 
tiplication and  preservation  of  the  species.  These  two 
passions  are  the  master-movers  in  this  business;  but 
there  is  a  third  subsidiary  to  them,  which,  though  it 
trenches  upon  the  social  principle,  considered  abstract- 
edly, is  often  a  powerful  bond  of  union  in  separate  so- 
cieties— ^you  will  readily  perceive  that  I  am  speaking  of 
ieftr; — under  the  influence  of  this  passion  these  are 
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drawn  closer  together,  and  unite  m(»re  u^ikniitely  for  de* 
fence  against  some  common  enemy,  and  to  raise  works- 
of  munition  that  may  resist  his  attack. 

The  main  instrument  of  association  is  language,  and 
no  association  can  be  perfect  where  there  is  not  a  com- 
mon tongue.  The  origin  of  nationality  was  difference  of 
speech :  at  Babel,  when  tongues  were  divided,  nations 
separiU^  Language  may  be  understood  in  a  larger 
sense  than  to  signify  inflections  of  the  voice, — it  may  well 
include  all  the  means  of  making  yourself  understood  by 
another,  whether  by  gestures,  sounds,  signs,  or  words : 
the  two  first  of  these  kinds  may  be  called  natural  lan- 
guage, and  the  two  last  arbitrary  or  artificial. 

I  have  said  that  perfi^t  societies  of  insects  exhibit  the 
semblance  of  a  nearer  approach,  both  in  tbeir  principle 
and  its  residts,  to  the  societies  of  man  himself  because* 
unless  we  could  perfectly  understand  what  instinct  is, 
and  how  it  acts,  we  cannot,  without  exposing  ourselves 
to  the  charge  of  temerity,  assert  that  these  are  precisely 
the  same. 

But  when  we  consider  the  object  of  these  societies,  the 
preservation  and  multiplication  of  the  species ;  and  the 
means  by  which  that  object  is  attained,  the  united  la- 
bours and  co-operation  of  pertiaps  millicms  of  indivi- 
duals, it  seems  as  if  they  were  impelled  by  passions  very 
similar  to  those  main-springs  of  human  associations^ 
which  I  have  just  enumerated.  Desire  appears  to  sti- 
mulate them— love  to  allure  them— fear  to  alarm  them* 
They  want  a  habitation  to  reside  in,  and  food  for  their 
snbsist^ice.  Does  not  this  look  as  if  desire  were  the 
operating  cause,  which  induces  them  to  unite  their  la- 
bours to  construct  the  one  and  provide  the  other  ?   Their 
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nests  contain  a  numerous  family  of  helpless  brood.  Does 
not  love  here  seem  to  urge  them  to  that  exemplary  and 
fond  attention,  and  those  unremitted  and  indefatigable 
exertions  manifested  by  the  whole  community  for  the 
benefit  of  these  dear  objects  ?  Is  it  not  also  evidenced 
by  their  general  and  singular  attachment  to  their  females, 
by  their  mutual  caresses,  by  their  feeding  each  other,  by 
their  apparent  sympathy  with  suffering  individuals  aod 
,  endeavours  to  relieve  them,  by  their  readiness  to  help 
those  that  are  in  di£Sculty,  and  finally  by  their  sports 
and  assemblies  for  relaxation  ?  That  fear  produces  its 
influence  upon  them  seems  no  less  evident,  when  we  see 
them,  agitated  by  the  approach  of  toemies,  endeavour 
to  remove  what  is  most  dear  to  them  beyond  their  reach, 
unite  their  efforts  to  repel  their  attacks,  and  to  construct 
works  of  defence.  They  appear  to  have  besides  a  com* 
mon  language ;  for  they  possess  the  faculty,  by  significa- 
tive gestures  and  sounds,  of  communicating  their  wants 
and  ideas  to  each  other  ^. 

There  are,  however,  the  following  great  differences 
between  human  societies  and  those  of  insects.  Man  is 
susceptible  of  individual  attachment,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  his  happiness,  and  the  source  of  his  purest  and 
dearest  enjoyments : — whereas  the  love  of  insects  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  instinctive  patriotism  that  is  extended  to 
die  whole  community,  never  distinguishing  individuals, 
unless,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  female  bee^  connected 
with  that  great  object 

*  It  is  not  here  meant  to  be  asserted  that  insects  are  actuated  by 
these  passions  in  the  same  way  that  man  is^  but  only  that  in  their 
various  instincts  they  exhibit  the  semblance  of  them,  and  as  it  were 
tymholvce  them. 
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Man  also,  endowed  with  reason,  forms  a  judgement 
from  circomstances,  and  by  a  variety  of  means  can  at^ 
tain  the  same  end.  Besides  the  language  of  nature,  ges- 
tures, and  exclamations,  which  the  passions  produce^ 
he  is  gifted  with  the  divine  faculty  of  speech,  and  can 
express  his  thoughts  by  articulate  sounds  or  artificial 
language. — Not  so  our  social  insects.  Every  species 
has  its  peculiar  mode  of  proceeding,  to  which  it  adheres 
as  to  the  law  of  its  nature,  never  deviating  but  under  the 
control  of  imperious  circumstances;  for  in  particular,  in-t 
stances,  as  you  will  see  when  I  come  to  treat  of  their  in- 
stincts, they  know  how  to  vary,  though  not  very  mate-^ 
rially,  from  the  usual  mode  \  But  they  never  depart, 
like  man,  from  the  general  system;  and,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom,  they  have  no  articulate 
language. 

Human  associations,  under  the  direction  of  reason 
and  revelation,  are  also  formed  with  higher  views, — I 
mean  as  to  government,  morals,  and  religion: — with  re« 
spect  to  the  last  of  these,  the  social  insects  of  course  can 
have  nothing  to  do,  except  that  by  their  wonderful  pro- 
ceedings they  give  man  an  occasion  of  glorifying  his 
great  Creator ;  but  in  their  instincts,  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem,  they  exhibit  a  semblance  of  the  two  former, 
as  vtrill  abundantly  appear  in  the  course  of  our  corre- 
q)ondence. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  longer  by  prefatory  remarks 

*  Plusieurs  d'entre  eux  (Insectes)  savent  user  de  ressources  inge- 
nieuses  dans  les  circonstances  diffidles.:  ils  sortent  alors  de  leiir  rou- 
tine accoutum^e  et  semblent  agir  d'apres  la  position  danslaquelieJIs 
se  trouvent ;  c* est  I^  sans  doute  Tun  des  phenom^nes  les  plus  cu- 
rienx  de  Thistoire  naturelle.  Huber,  Nouvellet  ObservaHont  tur  let 
Abeiiles,  ii.  198.— Compare  also  ibid.  2b0,  note  N.  B. 
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bom  the  Jtnusti^  5cene  to  which  I  jun  «ager  to  iatroAace 
ycm;  ^ut  the  Ulowing  dbservations  of  M.  P«  Hober 
en  ibis  subject  are  so  jxxBt  and  striking,  that  I  ^cannot  ve^ 
firain  from  ^&pying  them. 

^<  The  history  of  insects  that  live  in  solitude  consdsts 
of  their  generation,  tbeir  peculiar  habits,  die  m^amor- 
j^jKMes  they  undei^o;  dieir  manner  43i  life  under  ea(^ 
successive  finrm;  the  stratagems  tor  the  attack  of  their 
enemies,  and  die  skill  widi  which  they  construct  their 
^bitatxm:  but  that  of  insects  which  form  numerous 
societies,  is  iM>t  confined  to  some  remarkable  proceed* 
i^gs,  tto  some  peculiar  talent:  it  o£Pers  new  (relations, 
wUch  iirise  fnom  common  interest ;  from  the  equality  or 
supenbrilir  of  rank ;  from  the  part  which  each  member 
supports  in  the  80ciety;;^-and  all  tltese  relations  suppose 
a  connexion  between  the  different  individuals  of  whidi 
it  oonsists,  that  can  scarcely  exist  but  by  the  interven- 
fi^  of  jbmguitge:  fiur  sindi  may  be  called  every  mode  of 
espressing  iheir  wishes,  their  w^its,  «nd  er&i  their 
ideas,  .tf  that  name  may  be  ^ven  to  the  impulses  x>f  in- 
stinct it  wonM  be  difficidt  tto  explain  in  any  o^her 
way  that  amcurvenee  of  jqII  walls  to  one  end,  and  that 
j^neciesof  haranony  which  the  whole  of  their  institution 
»faiblts." 

The  great  .end  >of  the  sacieties  c^inseots  being  the  ra** 
pid  multiplication  of  the  species,  Providence  has  em- 
ployed extraordinary  means  to  secure  the  i&lfilment  of 
this  object,  by  creating  a  particular  order  of  individuals 
in^oach  society,  which,  freed  from  s^cual  pursuits,  jmay 
give  themselves  wholly  to  labour,  and  thus  absolve  the 
females  from  every  employment  but  that  of  furnishing 
the  society  from  time  to  time  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
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^ggs  to  keep  up  the  population  to  its  pn^ier  standaod. 
In  Ae  case  of  the  TermiteSj  the  office  cf  wocking  for 
the  society,  as  these  insects  belong  to  jm  order  whose 
melmnorphosis  is  semi'^ompleUi  devolves  upon  t^e  lar- 
vae; the  neuters,  unless  these  dioctld  prove  to  be  the 
iarvm  of  males,  being  the  soldiers  of  the  conmranitjr. 

From  this  ^circumstance  perfiact  soGtetiesmay  be  divided 
into  two  classes^  the  £TSt  including  those  whose  workers 
ure  larwe,  and  the  second  those  whose  workers  are  nei^ 
i€rs\  The  white  ant»  belong  to  &e  fornier  of  these 
classes,  and  the  social  Hymenoptera  to  the  latter. 

Before  I  begin  with  the  lustory  of  the  societies  ef 
white  ants,  I  must  notice  a  remark  that  has  been  made 
applying  to  societies  in  geDeral«-4tiiat  /nirnihers  are  es* 
sential  to  ^  full  ^^ek^ment  viof  the  insdnct  *of  sodal 
animals.  Hiis  ^has  been  observed  by  Bonnet  witfi  i«» 
spect  to  the  beaver^;  by  Beaumur  of  the^hive^bee;  and 
by  M.  P.  Huber  of  the  humUe-bee^.  Amongst  Jiyme- 
Qopterotis  socidi  insects,  -however,  the  observation  seems 
not-nniversally  applicable,  but  only  mider  particular  cir« 
cumfiitaiices;  for  in  incipient  societies  df  ants,  humble- 
bees,  and  wasps,  one  femafe  lays  liie  foimdations  of  them 
at  first  by  herself;  and  the  first  brood  of  neuters  that  is 
hatdied  is  very  small. 

I  have  ^n  a  former  occasion  ^iven  yon  ^ons  .acccmnt 

■  I  employ  occasionally  the  term  neuters^  though  it  is  not  perfectly 
proper,  for  the  sake  of  convenience ; — strictly  spefdcii^,  they  may  ra^ 
ther  be  regarded  as  imperfect  or  sttrale  &males.  Yet  certainly,  ai 
the  k^perfeetion  of  their  organization  unfits  them  for  sexual  jpur* 
poses,  the  term  neuter  is  not  absolutely  improper. 
^  tJEuv.  ix.  163.  ^ 

•^  M.  p.  Huber  in  Linn.  Tnms.  vi.  ^Q,    Reaum.  v. 
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of  the  devastation  produced  by  the  white  ants,  or  7>r- 
miteSy  the  species  of  which  constitute  the  first  class 
of  perfect  societies  * ;  I  shall  now  relate  to  you  some 
further  particulars  of  their  history,  which  will,  I  hope, 
give  you  a  better  opinion  of  them. 

The  majority  of  these  animals  are  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  though  two  species  are  indigenous  to  Europe; 
one  of  which,  thought  to  have  been  imported,  is  come 
so  near  to  us  as  Bourdeaux.  The  fullest  account  hi- 
therto given  of  their  history  is  that  of  Mr.  Smeathman, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1781 ;  which,  since 
it  has  in  many  particulars  been  confirmed  by  the  obser- 
vations of  succeeding  naturalists,  though  in  some  things 
he  was  evidently  mistaken,  I  shall  abridge  for  you,  cor- 
recting him  where  he  appears  to  be  in  error,  and  add- 
ing from  Latreille,  and  the  MS.  of  a  French  natu- 
ralist resident  on  the  spot,  kindly  furnished  by  Professor 
Hooker,  what  they  have  observed  with  respect  to  those 
of  Bourdeaux  and  Ceylon.  The  white  ants,  though  they 
belong  to  the  Neuroptera  order,  borrow  their  instinct 
from  the  hymenopterous  social  tribes,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  ants  [Formica)  connect  the  two  orders.  Their 
societies  consist  ot  five  different  descriptions  of  indivi- 
duals— workers  or  larvae — nymphs  or  pupae — neuters  or 
soldiers — males  and  females. 

1.  The  workers  or  larvae,  answering  to  the  hymeno- 
pterous neuters,  are  the  most  numerous  and  at  the  same 
time  most  active  part  of  the  community;  upon  whom 
devolves  the  office  of  erecting  and  repairing  the  build- 
ings, collecting;  provisions,  attending  upon  the  female, 
conveying  the  eggs  when  laid  to  what  Smeathman  calls 
»  Vol.  1. 244. 
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the  nurseries,  and  feeding  the  young  larvae  till  they  are 
old  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  are  di- 
stinguished from  the  soldiers  by  their  diminutive  size, 
by  their  round  heads  and  shorter  mandibles. 

2.  The  nymphs  or  pupae.  These  were  not  noticed  by 
Smeathman,  who  mistook  the  neuters  for  them : — ^they 
differ  in  nothing  from  the  larvae,  and  probably  are  equally 
active,  except  that  they  have  rudiments  of  wings,  or 
rather  the  wings  folded  up  in  cases  {Pterothecce),  Tliey 
were  first  observed  by  Latreille;  nor  did  they  escape 
the  author  of  the  MS.  above  alluded  to,  who  mistook 
them  for  a  different  kind  of  larvae. 
'  S.  The  neuters^  erroneously  called  by  Smeathman 
pupae.  These  are  much  less  numerous  than  the  work- 
ers, bearing  the  proportion  of  one  to  one  hundred,  and 
exceeding  them  greatly  in  bulk.  They  are  also  distin- 
guishable by  their  long  and  large  head,  aimed  with  very 
long  subulate  mandibles.  Their  office  is  that  of  sentinels ; 
and  when  the  nest  is  attacked,  to  them  is  committed  the 
task  of  defending  it.  These  neuters  are  quite  unlike  those 
in  the  JHh/menoptera  perfect  societies,  which  seem  to  be  a 
kind  of  abortive  females,  and  there  is  nothing  analogous 
to  them  in  any  other  department  of  Entomology. 

4.  and  5.  Males  and  JemaleSf  or  the  insects  arrived  at 
their  state  of  perfection,  and  capable  of  continuing  the 
q)ecies.  There  is  only  one  of  each  in  every  separate 
society ;  they  are  exempted  from  all  participation  in  the 
labours  and  employments  occupying  the  rest  of  the  com- 
Idunity,  that  they  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  frimish- 
ing  of  constant  accessions  to  the  population  of  the  colo- 
ny. Though  at  their  first  disclosure  from  the  pupa  they 
have  four  wings,  like  the  female  ants  they  soon  cast 

VOL.  II.  D 
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them;  but  they  may  then  be  distinguished  from  the 
blind  larvae,  pupss,  and  neuters,  by  their  large  and  pro* 
minent  eyes  *• 

The  first  establishment  of  a  colony  of  Termites  takes 
place  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  eveiung,  soon, 
after  the  first  tornado,  which  at  the  latter  end  of  the  dry 
season  proclaims  the  approach  of  the  ensuing  rains,  these 
animals,  having  attained  to  their  perfect  state,  in  which 
they  are  furnished  and  adorned  with  two  pair  of  wingSy 
emerge  from  their  clay-built  citadels  by  myriads  and 
myriads  to  seek  their  fortune.  Borne  on  these  ample 
wings,  and  carried  by  the  wind,  they  fill  the  wr,  enter- 
ing the  houses,  extinguishing  the  lights,  and  even  s<mie- 
times  being  driven  on  board  the  ships  that  are  not  far 
from  the  shore.  The  next  morning  they  are  discovered 
covering  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  waters :  deprived 
of  the  wings  which  before  enabled  them  to  avoid  their 
numerous  enemies,  and  which  are  only  calculated  to 
carry  them  a  few  hours,  and  looking  like  large  mag- 
gots ;  from  the  most  active,  industrious,  and  rapacious, 
they  are  now  become  the  most  helpless  and  cowardly 
beings  in  nature,  and  the  prey  of  innumerable  enemies, 
to  the  smallest  of  which  they  make  not  the  least  resist- 
ance. Insects,  especially  ants,  which  are  always  on  the 
hunt  for  them,  leaving  no  place  unexplored ;  birds,  rep- 
tiles, beasts,  and  even  man  himself,  look  upon  this  event 
as  their  harvest,  and,  as  you  have  been  told  before,  make 
them  their  food ;  so  that  scarcely  a  single  pair  in  many 

*  The  neuters  in  all  respects  bear  a  stronger  analogy  to  the  larvce 
than  to  the  perfect  insects  ;  and,  after  all,  may  possibly  turn  out  to 
be  larvae,  perhaps  of  the  males.  Huber  seems  to  doubt  their  being 
neuters.    Nouv.  Obs,  ii.  444,  note  *. 
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millions  get  into  a  place  of  safety^  fulfill  the  first  law  of 
nature^  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  community.  At 
this  time  they  are  seen  running  upon  the  ground,  the 
male  afler  the  female,  and  sometimes  two  chasing  one^ 
and  contending  with  great  eagerness,  regardless  of  the 
innumerable  dangers  that  surround  them,  who  shall  win 
the  prize. 

The  workers,  who  are  continually  prowling  about  in 
their  cohered  ways,  occasionally  meet  with  one  of  these 
l^irs,  and,  being  impelled  by  their  instinct,  pay  them 
h(Hnage,  and  they  are  elected  as  it  were  to  be  king  and 
(pieen,  or  rather  father  and  mother,  of  a  new  colony^ : 
all  that  are  not  so  fortunate,  inevitably  perish ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  infinite  host  of  their  enemies,  probably  in 
the  course  of  the  following  day.  The  workers,  as  soon  as 
this  dection  takes  place,  begin  to  inclose  their  new  rulers 
in  a  small  chamber  of  clay,  before  described^,  suited  to 
their  size,  the  entrances  to  which  are  only  large  enough 
to  admit  themselves  and  the  neuters,  but  much  too  small 
for  the  royal  pair  to  pass  through  | — ^so  that  their  state  of 
royalty  is  a  state  of  confinement,  and  so  continues  during 
die  remainder  of  their  existence.  The  impr^flation  of 
the  female  is  supposed  to  take  place  afte^  this  confine^ 
ment,  and  she  soon  begins  to  furnish  the  infant  colony 
with  new  inhabitants.  The  care  of  feeding  her  and  her 
male  companion  devolves  upon  the  indusU'ious  larva^i 
who  supply  them  both  with  every  thing  that  they  wtfnt 

*  In  this  these  animals  vary  from  tlie  usual  instinct  of  the  social 
Hymenopter^f  the  ants,  the  wasps^  and  the  humble-bees— with  whom 
the  females  lay  the  first  foundations  of  the  colonies,  unassisted  by  any 
neuters  ;-*-but  in  the  swarms  of  the  hive-bee  an  election  may  perhaps 
in  some  instances  be  ssdd  to  take  place. 

«»  Vol.  I.  Ed.  508. 
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As  she  increases  in  dimensions,  they  keep  enlarging  the 
cell  in  which  she  is  detained.  When  the  business  of 
oviposition  commences,  they  take  the  e^s  from  the  fe- 
male, and  deposit  them  in  the  nurseries^.  Her  abdo- 
men now  begins  gradually  to  extend,  till  in  process  of 
,  time  it  is  enlarged  to  1500  or  2000  times  the  size  of  the 
rest  of  her  body,  and  her  bulk  equals  that  of  20,000  or 
50,000  workers.  This  part,  often  more  than  three  ihches 
in  length,  is  now  a  vast  matrix  of  eggs,  which  make  long 
circumvolutions  through  numberless  slender  serpentine 
vessels: — it  is  also  remarkable  for  its  peristaltic  motion, 
(in  this  resembling  the  female  ant^,)  which,  like  the  un- 
dulations of  water,  produces  a  perpetual  and  successive 
rise  and  fall  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and 
occasions  a  constant  extrusion  of  the  eggs,  amounting 
sometimes  in  old  females  to  sixty  in  a  minute,  or  eighty 
thousand  and  upwards  in  twenty-four  hours  ^.  As  these 
females  live  two  years  in  their  perfect  state,  how  astonish- 
ing must  be  the  number  produced  in  that  time ! 

This  incessant  extrusion  of  eggs  muift  call  for  the  at- 
tention of  a  large  number  of  the  workers  in  the  royal 
chamber  (and  indeed  it  is  always  full  of  them),  to  take 
them  as  they  come  forth  and  carry  them  to  the  nurseries; 
in  which,  when  hatched,  they  are  provided  with  £x>d, 
md  receive  every  necessary  attention  till  they  are  able 
to  shift  for  themselves. — One .  remarkable  circumstance 
attends  these  nurseries — they  are  always  covered  with  a 
kind  of  mould,  amongst  which  arise  numerous  globules 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head.    This  is  probably  a 

•  See  Vol.  I.  609.  ^  Gould's  Account  of  JEngUth  Ants,  22. 

*  The  late  John  Hunter  dissected  two  young  queens.  In  the  ab- 
domen he  found  two  ovaries^  consisting  of  many  hundred  oviducts^ 
each  containing  innumerable  eggs. 
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^q)ecies  of  Mucor;  and  by  Mr.  Konig,  who  found  them' 
also. in  nests  of  an  East-Indian  species  of  Termes,  is  con- 
jectured to  be  the  food  of  the  larvee. 

The  royal  cell  has  besides  some  soldiers  in  it,  a  land 
of  body  guard  to  the  royal  pair  that  inhabit  it;  and  the 
surrounding  apartments  contain  always  many  both  la- 
bourers and  soldiers  in  waiting,  that  they  may  succes- 
sively attend  upon  and  defend  the  common  father  and 
mother,  on  whose  safety  depend  the  happiness  and  even 
existence  of  the  whole  community;  and  whom  these 
faithful  subjects  never  abandon  even  in  the  last  distress. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Termites  feed  the  young 
brood,  before  they  commence  their  active  life  and  are 
admitted  to  share  in  the  labours  of  the  nest,  has  not,  as 
far  as  I  know,  been  recorded  by  any  writer:  I  shall 
therefore  leave  them  in  their  nurseries,  and  introduce 
you  to  the  bustling  scene  which  these  creatures  exhibit 
in  their  first  state  after  they  are  become  useful.  To  do 
this,  in  vain  should  I  carry  you  to  one  of  their  nests-^ 
you  would  scarcely  see  a  single  one  stirring— though, 
perhaps,  under  your  feet  there  would  be  millions  going 
and  returning  by  a  thousand  different  ways.  Unless  I 
possessed  the  power  of  Asmodeus  in  Le  Diable  Boiteux^ 
rf  showing  you  their  houses  and  covered  ways  with  their 
roofs  removed,  you  would  return  home  as  wise  as  you 
came ;  for  these  little  busy  creatures  are  taught  by  Pro- 
^dence  always  to  work  under  cover.  If  they  have  to 
travel  over  a  rock  or  up  a  tree,  they  vault  with  a  coping 
af  earth  the  route  they  mean  to  pursue,  and  they  form 
subterranean  paths  and  tunnels,  some  of  a  diameter 
wider  th^i  the  bore  of  a  large  cannon,  on  all  sides  from 
their  habitation  to  their  various  objects  of  attack;  or 
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whieh  dopihg  down  (for  th^  cannot  well  mouiit  a  snr^ 
&ce  quite  perpendicular)  pmietrate  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet  under  their  imsts  into  the  earth,  till  thejr  ar- 
rive at  a  s<h1  proper  to  be  used  in  the  section  of  their 
bitildings.  Were  they,  indeed,  to  expose  themselves,  the 
race  would  soon  be  annihilated  by  their  innumerable 
enemies.  This  circumstance  has  deceived  the  author  of 
Ae  MS.  account  of  those  in  Ceylon,  who,  speaking  of 
the  nests  of  these  insects  in  that  idand,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  twelve  &et  high,  observei^  that  ^  they  may 
he  considered  as  a  large  city,  which  contains  a  great 
number  of  houses^  and  these  houses  an  infinite  number 
of  cells  or  apartments:— -th^e  cells  i4)pear  to  me  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  but  not  the  houses.  I 
have  convinced  myself,  by  bringing  together  the  broken 
walls  of  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  nest  or  cone,  that  it 
does  not  communicate  with  any  other,  nor  voith  the  ex* 
terior  of  the  cone — a  very  curious  drcumstance,  which  I 
will  not  undertake  to  explain.  Other  cavities  communi- 
cate by  a  very  narrow  tunnel.''  By  not  looking  for 
subterranean  communications,  he  was  probably  led  into 
this  error. 

You  have  before  heard  of  their  diligence  in  buildings 
Does  any  accidait  ha{q)en  to  their  various  structures,  or 
are  they  dislodged  firom  any  of  their  covered  wajrs,  they 
are  stSl  more  active  and  expeditious  in  repairing.  Get^ 
tmg  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  possibly— and  they  run  as 
&st  or  fester  than  any  insect  of  their  size, — in  a  single 
mght  they  wUl  restore  a  gallery  of  three  or  four  yards  in 
length.  I^  attacking  the  nest,  you  divide  it  in  halves, 
leaving  the  royal  chamber,  and  thus  lay  oip&i  thousands 
<^  apartments,  all  will  be  shut  up  with  their  sheets  c^ 
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day  by  the  nwct  mormng; — nay,  even  if  the  whcde  be 
demolished,  provided  the  king  and  the  queen  be  left, 
every  interstice  between  the  ruins,  at  which  ^ther  cold 
or  wet  can  possibly  enter,  will  be  covered,  and  in  a  year 
the  building  will  be  raised  nearly  to  its  pristine  size  and 
grandeur. 

Besides  building  and  repairing,  a  great  deal  of  their 
time  is  occupied  in  making  necessary  alterations  in  their 
mansion  and  its  approaches.  The  royal  presence-cham- 
ber, as  the  female  increases  in  size,  must  be  gradually 
enlarged,  the  nurseries  must  be  removed  to  a  greater 
distance,  the  chambers  and  exterior  of  the  nest  receive 
daily  accessions  to  provide  for  a  daily  increasing  popu- 
lation— and  the  direction  of  their  covered  ways  must 
often  be  varied,  when  the  old  stock  of  provision  is  ex- 
hausted and  new  discovered. 

The  collection  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  col(»iy 
is  another  employment,  which  necessarily  calls  for  inces- 
sant attention :  these  to  the  naked  eye  i^pear  like  rasp- 
ings of  wood; — and  they  are,  as  you  have  seen,  great 
destroyers  of  timber,  whether  wrought  or  un  wrought: — 
but  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  found 
to  consist  chiefly  of  gums  and  the  inspissated  juices  of 
plants,  which,  formed  into  little  masses,  are  stored  up  in 
magazines  made  of  clay. 

When  any  one  is  bold  enough  to  attack  their  nest  and 
make  a  breach  in  its  walls,  the  labourers,  who  are  inca- 
pable of  fighting,  retire  within,  and  give  place  to  another 
description  of  its  inhabitants,  whose  office  it  is  to  defend 
the  fortress  when  assailed  by  enemies: — these,  as  ob- 
served before,  are  the  neuters  or  soldiers.  If  the  breach 
be  made  in  a  slight  part  of  the  building,  one  of  these 
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comes  out  to  reconnoitre ;  he  then  retires  and  gives  the 
alarm.  Two  or  three  others  next  appear,  scrambling  as 
&8t  as  they  can  one  after  the  other; — to  these  succeed  a 
large  body,  who  rush  forth  with  as  much  speed  as  the 
breach  will  permit,  their  numbers  continually  increasing 
during  the  attack.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  rage 
and  fury  by  which  these  diminutive  heroes  seem  ac- 
tuated. In  their  haste  they  frequendy  miss  their  hold, 
and  tumble  down  the  sides  of  their  hill :  they  soon,  how- 
ever, recover  themselves,  and,  being  blind,  bite  every 
thing  they  run  against  If  the  attack  proceeds,  the 
bustle  and  agitation  increase  to  a  ten-fold  degree,  and 
their  fury  is  raised  to  its  highest  pitch.  Wo  to  him 
whose  hands  or  legs  they  can  come  at !  for  they  will 
make  their  fanged  jaws  meet  at  the  very  first  stroke^ 
drawing  as  much  blood  as  will  counterpoise  their  whole 
body,  and  never  quitting  their  hold,  even  though  they 
are  pulled  limb  from  limb.  The  naked  legs  of  the  Ne- 
groes expose  them  frequently  to  this  injury;  and  the 
stockings  of  the  European  are  not  sufficient  to  defend 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  after  the  first  attack,  you  get  a 
litde  out  of  the  way,  giving  them  no  further  interruption, 
supposing  the  assailant  of  their  citadel  is  gone  beyond 
their  reach,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they  will  retire  into 
the  nest ;  and  before  they  have  all  entered,  you  will  see 
the  labourers  in  motion,  hastening  in  various  directions 
towards  the  breach,  every  one  carrying  in  his  mouth  a 
mass  of  mortar  half  as  big  as  his  body  ^,  ready  tempered : 

*  The  anonymous  author  before  alluded  to,  who  observed  the  Cey- 
lon white  ants,  says,  that  such  was  the  size  of  the  masses,  which 
were  tempered  with  a  strong  gluten,  that  they  adhered  though  laid 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  breach. 
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— this  mortar  is  made  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  gravel, 
which  they  probably  select  in  the  subterranean  pits  or 
passages  before  described,  which,  worked  up  to  a  pro- 
per consistence,  hardens  to  the  solid  substance  resem- 
bling stone,  of  which  their  nests  are  constructed.  As 
fast  as  they  come  up,  each  sticks  its  burthen  upon  the 
breach;  and  this  is  done  with  so  much  regukrity  and 
dispatch,  that  although  thousands,  nay  millions,  are 
employed,  they  never  appear  to  embarrass  or  interrupt 
one  another.  By  the  united  labours  of  such  an  infinite 
host  of  creatures  the  wall  soon  rises  and  the  breach  is 
repaired. 

While  the  labourers  are  thus  employed,  almost  all  the 
soldiers  have  retired  quite  out  of  sight,  except  here  and 
there  one,  who  saunters  about  amongst  them,  but  never 
assists  in  the  work.  One  in  particular  places  himself 
close  to  the  wall  which  they  are  building;  and  turning 
himself  leisurely  on  all  sides,  as  if  to  survey  the  proceed- 
ings, appears  to  act  the  part  of  an  overseer  of  the  works. 
Every  now  and  then,  at  the  interval  of  a  minute  or  two, 
by  lifi;ing  up  his  head  and  striking  with  his  forceps  upon 
the  wall  of  the  nest,  he  makes  a  particular  noise,  which 
is  answered  by  a  loud  hiss  from  all  the  labourers,  and 
appears  to  be  a  signal  for  dispatch ;  for,  every  time  it  is 
heard,  they  may  be  seen  to  redouble  their  pace,  and  ap- 
ply to  their  work  with  increased  diligence.  Renew  the 
attack,  and  this  amusing  scene  will  be  repeated : — ^in  rush 
the  labourers,  all  disappearing  in  a  few  seconds,  and  out 
march  the  military  as  numerous  and  vindictive  as  before. 
— When  aU  is  once  morei  quiet,  the  busy  labourers  re- 
appear, and  resume  their  work,  and  the  soldiers  vanish. 
Repeat  the  experiment  a  hundred  times,  and  the  same 
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i¥iU  always  be  the  result; — ^you  will  never  find)  be  the 
peril  or  emergency  ever  so  great,  that  one  order  attempts 
to  fight,  or  the  other  to  work. 

You  have  seen  how  scdicitous  the  Termites  are  to 
move  and  work  under  cover  and  concealed  from  obser- 
vation; this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case; — there  is 
a  species  larger  than  T.  beUicosuSy  whose  proceedings  I 
have  been  principaUy  describing,  which  Mr.  Smeath- 
man  calls  the  marching  Termes  {Termes  Viartm).  He 
was  once  passing  through  a  thick  forest,  when  on  a  sud- 
den a  loud  hiss,  like  that  of  serpents,  struck  him  with 
alarm.  The  next  step  produced  a  repetition  of  the 
sound,  which  he  then  recognised  to  be  that  df  white 
actts ;  yet  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  none  of  their  hiUs 
or  covered  ways.  Following  the  noise,  to  his  great 
astonishment  and  delight  he  saw  an  army  of  these  crea- 
tures emerging  from  a  hole  in  the  ground; .  their  number 
was  prodigious,  and  they  marched  with  the  utmost  ce- 
lerity. When  they  had  proceeded  about  a  yard  they 
divided  into  two  columns,  chiefly  composed  of  labourers, 
about  fifteen  abreast,  following  each  other  in  close  order, 
and  going  straight  forward.  Here  and  there  was  seen  a 
soldier,  carrying  his  vast,  head  with  apparent  difficulty, 
and  looking  like  an  ox  in  a  flock  of  sheep,  who  marched 
on  in  the  same  manner.  At  the  distance  of  a  foot  or 
two  from  the  columns  many  other  soldiers  were  to  be 
seen,  standing  still  or  pacing  about  as  if  upon  the  lookr 
out,  lest  some  enemy  should  suddenly  surprise  their  un- 
warlike  comrades ; — other  soldiers,  which  was  the  most 
extraordinary  and  amusing  part,  of  the  scene,  having 
mounted  some  plants  and  placed  themselves  on  the  points 
of  their  leaves,  elevated  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  firom 
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die  ground,  hung  over  the  ,snny  marching  below,  and 
by  strikmg  then:  forces  apoii  the  leaf,  produced  at  in- 
tervals the  noise  before  mentioned.  To  this  signal  the 
whole  army  returned  a  hiss,  and  obeyed  it  by  increasing 
their  pace.  The  soldiers  at  these  signal-stations  sat 
quite  still  during  the  intervals  of  silence,  except  now  and 
then  making  a  slight  turn  of  the  head,  and  seemed  as 
sd&dtous  to  keep  their  posts  as  regular  sentinels.  Thd 
two  columns  of  this  army  united  after  continuing  sepa- 
rate for  twelve  or  fifteen  paces,  having  in  no  part  been' 
above  three  yards  asunder,  and  then  descended  into  the 
earth  by  two  or  three  holes.  Mr.  Smeathman  continued 
watching  them  for  above  an  hour,  during  which  time 
their  numbers  appeared  neither  to  increase  nor  dimi- 
nish:— the  soldiers,  however,  who  quitted  the  line  of 
march  and  acted  as  sentinels,  became  much  more  nume^ 
rous  before  he  quitted  the  spot.  The  larvae  and  neuters 
of  this  species  are  furnished  with  eyes. 

The  societies  of  Termes  lucifugusj  discovered  by  La- 
treiHe  at  Bonrdeaux,  are  very  numerous ;  but  instead  of 
erecting  artificial  nests,  they  make  their  lodgement  in 
the  trunks  of  pines  and  oaks,  where  the  branches  diverge 
firom  the  tree.  They  eat  the  wood  the  nearest  the  bark, 
or  the  alburnum,  without  attacking  the  interior,  and 
bore  a  vast  number  of  hol^  and  irregular  galleries. 
That  part  of  the  wood  appears  moist,  and  is  covered 
with  little  gelatinous  particles,  not  unlike  gum-arabic. 
These  insects  seem  to  be  furnished  with  an  acid  of  a 
very  penetrating  odour,  which  perhaps  is  useful  to  them 
for  softening  the  wood^.  The  soldiers  in  these  societies 
are  as  about  one  to  twenty-five  of  the  labourers  ^    The 

•  Latr.  Hiif.  Nat.  xiii.  64.      *  N.  Diet,  D'Hist.  Nat.  xxii.  57,  58. 
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anonymous  author  of  the  observations  on  the  Termites 
of  Ceylon  seems  to  have  discovered  a  sentry-box  in  his 
nests.  "  I  found,**  says  he,  "  in  a  very  small  cell  in  the 
middle  of  the  solid  mass,  (a  cell  about  half  an  inch  in 
height,  and  very  narrow,)  a  larva  with  an  enormous 
head. — Two  of  these  individuals  were  in  the  same  cell : 
•—one  of  the  two  seemed  placed  as  sentinel  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cell.  I  amused  myself  by  forcing  the  door 
two  or  three  times ; — the  sentinel  immediately  appeared, 
and  only  retreated  when  the  door  was  on  the  point  to 
be  stopped  up,  which  was  done  in  three  minutes  by  the 
labourers." 

I  hope  this  account  has  reconciled  you  in  some  de* 
gree  to  the  destructive  Termites : — I  shall  next  mtro- 
duce  you  to  social  insects,  concerning  most  of  which 
you  have  probably  conceived  a  more  favourable  opi- 
nion;— I  mean  those  which  constitute  the  second  class 
of  perfect  societies,  whose  workers  are  not  larvae,  but 
neuters.  These  all  belong  to  the  Hymenoptera  order 
of  Linne : — there  are  four  kinds  of  insects  in  this  order, 
(which  you  will  find  as  fertile  in  the  instructors  of  man- 
kind, as  you  have  seen  it  to  be  in  our  benefactors,)  that, 
varying  considerably  from  each  other  in  their  proceed- 
ings as  social  animals,  separately  merit  your  attention : 
namely,  ants,  wasps  and  hornets,  humble-bees,  and  the 
hive-bee.     I  begin  with  the  first 

Full  of  interesting  traits  as  are  the  history  and  econo^ 
my  of  the  white-ants,  and  however  earnestly  they  may 
induce  you  to  wish  you  could  be  a  spectator  of  them, 
yet  they  scarcely  exceed  those  of  an  industiious  tribe  of 
insects,  which  are  constantly  passing  under  our  eye. 
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The  ant  has  attracted  universal  notice,  and  been  cele* 
brated  from  the  earliest  ages,  both  by  sacred  and  profane 
writers,  as  a  pattern  of  prudence,  foresight,  wisdom,  and 
diligence.  Upon  Solomon's  testimony  in  their  favour 
I  have  enlarged  before ;  and  for  those  of  other  ancient 
writers,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  learned  Bpchart,  who 
has  collected  them  in  his  Hierozoicon. 

In  reading  what  the  ancients  say  on  this  subject,  we 
must  be  careful,  however,  to  separate  truth  from  error, 
or  we  shall  attribute  much  more  to  ants  than  of  right 
belongs  to  them.  Who  does  not  smile  when  he  reads 
of  ants  that  emulate  the  wolf  in  size,  the  dog  in  shape, 
the  lion, in  its  feet,  and  the  leopard  in  its  skin;  ants, 
whose  employment  is  to  mine  for  gold,  and  from  whose 
vengeance  the  furtive  Indian  is  constrained  to  fiy  on 
the  swift  camel's  back  *  ?  But  when  we  find  the  writers 
of  all  nations  and  ages  unite  in  affirming,  that,  having 
deprived  it  of  the  power  of  vegetating,  ants  store  up 
grain  in  their  nests,  we  feel  disposed  to  give  larger 
credit  to  an  assertion,  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to 
savour  more  of  fact  than  of  &ble,  and  does  not  attri- 
bute more  sagacity  and  foresight  to  these  insects  than 
in  other  instances  they  are  found  to  possess.  Writers 
in  general,  therefore,  who  have  considered  this  subject, 
and  some  even  of  very  late  date,  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  ancients  were  correct  in  this  notion. 
But  when  observers  of  nature  began  to  examine  the  . 
manners  and  economy  of  these  creatures  more  narrowly, 
it  was  found,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  European  spe- 
cies of  ants,  that  no  such  hoards  of  grain  were  made  by 
them,  and,  in  fact,  that  they  had  no  magazines  in  their 
*  Bochart,  Hierozoic.  ii.  1.  iv.  c.  22, 
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nests  in  which  provisions  of  any  kind  were  stored  up. 
It  was  therefore  surmised  that  the  ancients,  observing 
them  carry  about  their  p«p^,  which  in  shape,  size,  and 
colour,  not  a  little  resemble  a  grain  of  com,  and  the  ends 
of  which  they  sometimes  pull  open  to  let  out  the  inclosed 
insect,  mistook  the  one  for  the  other,  and  this  action  for 
depriving  the  grain  of  the  corculum.  Mr.  Gould,  our 
countryman,  was  one  of  the  first  historians  of  the  ant, 
who  discovered  that  they  did  not  store  up  com ;  and 
since  his  time  naturalists  have  generally  subscribed  to 
that  opinion. 

Till  the  manners  of  exotic  ants  are  more  accurately 
explored,  it  would,  however,  be  rash  to  affirm  that  no 
ants  have  magazines  of  provisions;  for  although,  during 
the  cold  of  our  winters  in  this  coimtry,  they  remain  in  a 
state  of  torpidity,  and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer 
regions,  dimng  the  rainy  seasons,  when  they  are  pro- 
bably confined  to  their  nests,  a  store  of  provisions  may 
be  necessary  for  them.  Even  in  northern  climates^ 
against  wet  seasons,  they  may  provide  in  this  way  for 
their  sustenance  and  that  of  the  young  brood,  which,  as 
Mr.  Smeathman  observes,  are  very  voracious,  and  can- 
not bear  to  be  long  deprived  of  their  food ;  else  why  do 
ants  carry  worms,  living  insects,  and  many  other  such 
things  into  their  nests?  Solomon's  lesson  to  the  slug- 
gard has  been  generally  adduced  as  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  ancient  opinion :  it  can,  however,  only  relate  to 
the  species  of  a  warm  climate,  the  habits  of  which,  as  I 
have  just  observed,  are  probably  different  from  those  of 
a  cold  one ; — so  that  his  words,  as  commonly  interpreted, 
may  be  perfectly  correct  and  consistent  with  nature,  and 
yet  be  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  species  that  are  indi- 
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genous  to  Europe.  But  I  think,  if  Solomon's  words  are 
properly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  this  interpret 
tation  has  been  fathered  upon  them,  rather  than  fairly 
deduced  from  them.  He  does  not  affirm  that  the  ant 
which  he  proposes  to  his  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid 
up  in  her  magazines  stores  of  grain :  ^<  Go  to  the  ant 
thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise ;  which, 
having  neither  captain,  overseer,  nor  ruler,  prepares  her 
bread  in  the  summer,  and  gathers  her  food  in  the  har- 
vest." These  words  may  very  well  be  interpreted  simply 
to  mean,  that  the  ant,  with  commendable  prudence  and 
foresight,  makes  use  of  the  proper  seasons  to  collect  a 
supply  of  provision  sufficient  for  her  purposes.  There 
is  not  a  word  in^them  implying  that  she  stores  up  grain 
or  other  provision.  She  prepares  her  bread,  and  gathers 
her  food,— namely,  such  food  as  is  suited  to  her, — in 
summer  and  harvest, — that  is,  when  it  is  most  plentiful, 
—and  thus  shows  her  wisdom  and  prudence  by  using 
the  advantages  offered  to  her.  The  words  thus  inter- 
preted, which  they  may  be  without  any  violence,  will 
apply  tp  our  European  species  as  well  as  to  those  that 
are  not  indigenous. 

I  shall  now  bid  farewell  to  the  ancients,  and  proceed 
to  lay  before  you  what  the  observations  of  modern  au- 
thors have  enabled  me  to  add  to  the  history  of  ants : — 
the  principal  of  these  are  Leeuwenhoek,  Swammerdam 
(who  was  the  first  that  had  recourse  to  artificial  means 
for  observing  their  proceedings),  Linne,  Bonnet,  and 
especially  the  illustrious  Swedish  entomologist  De  Geer. 
Gould  also,  who,  though  no  systematical  naturalist,  was 
a  man  of  sense  and  observation,  has  thrown  great  light 
upon  the  history  of  ants,  and  anticipated  several  of  what 
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are  accounted  the  discoveries  of  more  modem  writers  on 
this  subject  *.  Latreille's  Natural  History  of  Ants  is  like- 
wise extremely  valuable,  not  only  as  giving  a  systematic 
arrangement  and  descriptions  of  the  species,  but  as  con- 
centrating the  accounts  of  preceding  authors,  and  add- 
ing several  interesting  facts  ex  proprio  pemu  The  great 
historiographer  of  ants,  however,  is  M.  P.  Huber;  who 

*•  M.  P.  Huber,  in  the  account  which,  in  imitation  of  De  Geer,  he 
has  given  of  the  discoveries  made  by  his  predecessors  in  the  history 
of  ants,  having  passed  without  notice,  probably  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  writer,  those  of  our  intelligent  countryman  Grould, 
I  shall  here  give  a  short  analysis  of  them ;  from  which  it  will  appear, 
that  he  was  one  of  thdr  best,  or  rather  their  very  best  historian,  till 
M.  Huber*s  work  came  out.  His  Account  of  EngUth  Ants  was  pub- 
lished in  1747>  long  before  either  Linne  or  I)eGeer  had  written  upon 
the  subject. 

I.  Species,  He  describes  five  species  of  English  ants ;  viz.  I.  The 
hill  ant  (^Formica  nifa,  L).  2.  The  jet  ant  (F.  fuUg^nosa^  Latr.). 
3*  The  red  ant  (Mymdca  rubra,  Latr.  Formica,  Lin.) :  He  observes, 
that  thb  species  alone  is  armed  with  a  sting;  whereas,  the  others 
make  a  wound  with  their  mandibles,  and  inject  the  formic  acid  into 
it.  4.  The  common  yellow  ant  {JF,  flaws,  Latr.) :  and  5.  The  small 
black  ant  {F.fusca,  L.). 

II.  Fgg.  He  observes  that  the  eggs  producing  males  and  females 
are  laid  (he  earliest,  and  are  the  largest : — he  seems,  however,  to 
have  confounded  the  black  and  brown  eggs  of  Aphides  with  those  of 
ants. 

III.  Larva,  These,  when  first  hatched,  he  observes,  are  hairy, 
and  continue  in  the  larva  state  twelve  months  or  more.  He,  as  well 
as  De  Geer,  was  aware  that  the  larvas  of  Mt/rmica  rubra  do  not,  as 
other  ants  do,  spin  a  cocoon  when  they  assume  the  pupa. 

IV.  Pupa,  He  found  that  femde  ants  continue  in  this  state  about 
six  weeks,  and  males  and  neuters  only  a  month. 

V.  Imago,  He  knew  perfectly  the  sexes,  and  was  aware  that  fe- 
males cast  theu*  wings  previous  to  their  becoming  mothers ;  that,  at 
the  time  of  their  swarms,  large  numbers  of  both  sexes  become  the 
prey  of  birds  and  fishes :  that  the  surviving  females,  sometimes  in 
numbers,  go  under  ground,  particularly  in  mole-hills,  and  lay  eggs  ; 
but  he  had  not  discovered  that  they  then  act  the  part  of  neuters  ix\ 
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has  lately  published  a  most  admirable  and  interesting 
work  upoB  them,  in  which  he  has  far  outstripped  all  his 
predecessors. — Such  are  the  sources  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  ants  is  principally  drawn,  intermixed 
with  which  you  will  find  some  occasional  observations, — • 
which  your  partiality  to  your  friend  may,  perhaps,  in- 
duce you  to  think  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest, — that  it 
haji'been  my  fortune  to  make. 

The  societies  of  ants,  as  also  of  other  Hymenopterai 

the  care  of  their  progeny.  He  knew  also,  that  when  there  was  more 
than  one  queen  in  a  nest,  the  rivals  lived  in  perfect  harmony. 

With  respect  to  the  neuters,  he  had  witnessed  the  homage  they 
pay  their  queens  or  fertile  females,  continued  even  after  their  death ; 
—this  homage,  he  however  observes,  which  is  noticed  by  no  other 
author,  appears  often  to  be  temporary  and  local— ceasing  at  certain 
times,  and  being  renewed  upon  a  change  of  residence.  He  enlarges 
up<Hi  their  exemplary  care  of  the  eggs,  larvse,  and  pupse.  He  tells  uS 
that  the  ^ggs,  as  soon  as  laid,  are  taken  by  the  neuters  and  deposited 
in  heaps,  and  that  the  neuters  brood  them.  He  particularly  notices 
their  carrying  them,  with  the  larvse  and  pupse,  daily  from  the  interior 
to  the  surface  of  the  nest  and  back  again,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture ;  and  that  they  feed  the  larvae  by  disgorging  the  food  from  their 
own  stomach.  He  speaks  also  of  their  opening  the  cocoons  when  the 
pupae  are  ready  to  assume  the  imago,  and  disengaging  them  from 
them.  With  regard  to  their  labours,  he  found  that  they  work  all 
ni^ht,  except  during  violent  rains  :~that  their  instinct  varies  as  to 
the  station  of  their  nest : — that  their  masonry  is  consolidated  by  no 
cement,  but  consists  merely  of  mould ; — that  they  form  roads  and 
trackways  to  and  from  their  nests ;— that  they  carry  each  other  in 
sport,  and  sometimes  lie  heaped  one  on  another  in  the  sun.^He  sus- 
pects that  they  occasionally  emigrate;— he  proves  by  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments that  they  do  not  hoard  up  provisions.  He  found  they 
were  often  infested  by  a  particular  kind  of  Gordint  .'—he  had  noticed 
also  that  the  neuters  of  F.  rufa  andjiava  (which  escaped  M.  Huber, 
though  he  observed  it  in  Polyergus  ritfescens,  Latr.)  are  of  two  tizes, 
which  the  writer  of  this  note  can  confirm  by  producing  specimens : 
^-and  lastly,  with  Swammerdam,  he  had  recourse  to  artificial 
colonies,  the  better  to  enable  him  to  examine  their  proceedings,  but 
not  comparable  to.  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  M^  Huber. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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differ  from  those  of  the  Termites  in  having  inactive  lar- 
va and  pupae,  the  neuters  or  workers  combinii^in  them^ 
selves  both  the  military  and  civil  functions.  Besides  die 
helpl^s  larvae  and  pupae,  which  have  no  locomotive 
powers,  these  societies  omsist  of  females,  males,  and 
workers.    The  office  of  ihefemaksj  at  their  first  exclu- 
sion distinguished  by  a  pair  of  ample  wings,  (which  how- 
ever, as  you  have  heard,  they  soon  cast,)  is  the  foun^^ 
tion  of  new  colonies,  and  the  furnishing  of  a  constant 
supply  of  eggs  for  the  maintenance  of  the  papulation  in 
the  old  nests  as  well  as  in  the  new.     These  are  usually 
the  least  numerous  part  of  the  community  *.   The  office 
of  the  fnalesy  which  are  also  winged,  and  at  the  time  of 
swarming  are  extremely  numerous,  is  merdy  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  females :  after  the  season  for  this  is 
passed,  they  die.     Upon  the  workers  ^  devolves,  except 
in  nascent  colonies,  all  the  work,  as  well  as  the  defence 
of  the  community,  of  which  they  are  the  most  numerous 
portion.     In  some  societies  of  ants  the  workers  are  of 
two  dimensions. — In.  the  nests  of  jF.  rufa  &nd  Jlava  such 
were  observed  by  Gould,  the  size  of  one  exceeding  that 

*  Gould  says  that  the  males  and  females  are  nearly  equal  in  num- 
ber, p.  6^;  but  from  Ruber's  observations  it  seems  to'follow  that  the 
former  are  most  numerous,  p.  96.       % 

*  That  the  neuter  ants,  like  those  of  the  hive-bee,  are  imperfectly 
organized  females,  appears  from  the  following  observation  of  M.  Hu^- 
her  (Nouv.  Observ.  Sfc,  ii.  443.)—'*  Les  fourmis  nous  ont  enoore  oSkitt 
a  cet  ^rd  une  analogie  tr^s  frappante;  k  laverite,  nous  n'avons  ja- 
mais vu  pondre  les  ouvri^res,  mais  nous  avons  ^te  t^moins  de  leur 
accouplement.  Ce  fait  pourroit  etre  atteste  par  plusiem^  manbres 
dc  la  Societe  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  G^n^ve,  a  qui  nous  I'avons  fkit 
voir;  lapproche  du  m&Ie  6toit  toujours  suivie  de  la  mort  de  I'ou- 
vri^re;  leur  conformation  ne  permet  done  pas  qu'elles  devienncnt 
m^res,  mais  i'instinct  du  m^le  prouve  du  moins  que  ce  sont  des  fe- 
melles." 
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of  the  other  about  one  third  *•  (In  my  specunens,  the 
large  workers  of  F.  rvfa  are  nearly  three  times,  and  of 
JFl  jlwoA  twice,  the  size  of  the  small  ones.)  All  were 
equally  engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  colony.  Large 
work^s  were  also  noticed  by  M.  P.  Huber  in  the  nests 
oi  Pclyergtis  nifescens\  but  he  could  not  ascertain  their 
^ce. 

Having  introduced  you  to  the  individuals  of  which 
the  associations  of  ants  consist,  I  shall  now  advert  to  the 
principal  events  of  their  history,  relating  first  the  fates 
of  the  males  and  females.  In  the  warm  days  that  occur 
from  the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  September,  and 
sometimes  later,  the  habitations  of  the  various  species  of 
ants  may  be  seen  to  swarm  with  winged  insects,  which 
are  the  males  and  females,  preparing  to  quit  for  ever  the 
scene  of  their  nativity  and  education.  Every  thing  is  in 
niotion->^and  the  silver  wings  contrasted  with  the  jet  bo- 
dies which  c<»npose  the  animated  mass,  add  a  degree  of 
splendour  to  the  interesting  scene.  The  bustle  increases, 
till  at  length  the  males  rise,  as  it  were  by  a  general  im- 
pulse, into  the  air,  and  the  females  accompany  them. 
The  whole  swarm  alternately  rises  and  falls  with  a  slow 
movement  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet,  the  males  fly- 
ing  obliquely  with  a  rapid  zigzag  motion,  and  the  females, 
thoii^  they  follow  the  general  movement  of  the  column, 
nppeaxing  suspended  in  the  air,  like  balloons,  seemingly 
with  no  individual  motion,  and  having  their  heads  turned 
towards  the  wind. 

*  Gould,  103. 

^  M.  Huber  cdls  this  an  apterous  female;  yet  he  could  not  dis-^ 
cover  that  they  laid  eggs ;  and  he  owns  that  they  more  nearly  re-: 
semfoled  the  workers  than  the  females ;  and  that  he  should  have  con- 
sidered them  as  such^  had  he  seen  them  mix  with  them  in  their  ex- 
cursions.    Huber ^  p.  S5 1 . 

E  2 
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.  Sometimes  the  swarms  of  a  whole  district  imite  their 
infinite  myriads,  and,  seen  at  a  distance,  produce  an 
effect  resembling  the  flashing  of  an  aurora  borealis. 
Rising  with  incredible  velocity  in  distinct  columns,  they 
soar  above  the  clouds.  Eadi  column  looks  like  a  kind 
of  slender  net-work,  and  has  a  tremulous  undulating  mo- 
tion, which  has  been  observed  to  be  produced  by  the 
regular  alternate  rising  and  falling  just  alluded  to.  The 
noise  emitted  by  myriads  and  myriads  of  these  creatures 
does  not  exceed  the  hum  of  a  single  wasp.  The  slightest 
zephyr  disperses  them ;  and  if  in  their  progress  l^ey 
chance  to  be  over  your  head,  if  you  walk  slowly  on,  they 
will  accompany  you,  and  regulate  their  motions  by  yours. 
The  females  continue  sailing  majestically  in  the  centre  of 
these  numberless  males,  who  are  all  candidates  for  their 
fitvour,  each  till  some  fortunate  lover  darts  upon  her, 
and,  as  the  Roman  youth  did  the  Sabine  virgins,  drags 
his  bride  from  the  sportive  crowd,  and  the  nuptials  are 
consummated^in  mid-air ;  though  sometimes  the  union 
takes  place  on  the  summit  of  plants,  but  rarely  in  the 
nests  ^.  After  this  dame  de  T amour  is  celebrated,  the 
males  disappear,  probably  dying,  or  becommg,  with 
many  of  the  females,  the  prey  of  birds  or  fish  ^ ;  for,  since 
they  do  not  return  to  the  nest,  they  cannot  be  destroyed, 
as  some  have  supposed,  like  the  drone  bees,  by  the  neu- 
ters* That  many,  both  males  and  females,  become  the 
prey  of  fish,  I  am  enabled  to  assert  from  my  own  obser* 
vation. — In  the  beginning  of  August  1812,  I  was  going 
up  the  Orford  river  in  Suffolk,  in  a  row-boat,  in  the 
evening,  when  my  attention  was  caught  by  an  infinite 
number  of  winged  ants,  both  males  and  females,  at  which 

•  De  Geer  ii.  1104.  "  GoulJ,  99. 
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the  fish  were  every  where  darting,  floating  alive  upon 
the  surface  of  tJie  water.  While  passing  the  river,  these 
ha4  probably  been  precipitated  into  it,  either  by  the 
wind,  or  by  a  heavy  shower  which  had  just  fiillen.  And 
M.  Huber  after  the  same  event  observed  the  earth 
strewed  with  females  that  had  lost  their  wings,  all  of 
which  could  not  form  colonies*. 

Captain  Haverfield,  R.  N.  gave  me  an  account  of  an 
extraordinary  appearance  of  ants  observed  by  him  in 
the  Medway,  in  the  autumn  0^1814,  when  he  was  first- 
lieutenant  of  the  Clorinde — which  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  letter  addressed  by  the  surgeon  of  that  ship, 
now  Dr.  Bromley,  to  Mr.  MacLeay : 

^<  In  September  1814,  being  on  the  deck  of  the  hulk 
to  the  Clorinde,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  water 
by  the  first-lieutenant  (Haverfield)  observing  there  was 
something  black  floating  down  with  the  tide.  On  look- 
ing with  a  glass,  I  discovered  they  were  insects. — ^The 
boat  was  sent,  and  brought  a  bucket  full  of  them  on 
board ; — they  proved  to  be  a  large  species  of  ant,  and 
ext^ided  from  the  upper  part  of  Salt-pan  reach  out  to^ 
wards  the  Great  Nore,  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles. 
The  column  appeared  to  be  in  breadth  eight  or  ten  feet, 
and  in  height  about  six  inches,  which  I  suppose  must 
have  been  from  their  resting  one  upon  another."  Pur- 
chas  seems  to  have  witnessed  a  similar  phenomenon  on 
shore.  "  Other  sorts  (of  ants),"  says  he,  "  there  are 
many,  of  which  s<nne  become  winged  and  fill  the  air 
with  swarms,  which  sometimes  happens  in  England.  On 
Bartholomew  1613  I  was  in  the  island  of  Foulness  on 
our  Essex  shore,  where  were  such  clouds  of  these  flying 
."  Huber,  105. 
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pismires^  that  we  could  no  where  By  from  tb^OE^  bat  th^ 
filled  our  clothes;  yea  the  floors  of  some  bouses  where 
they  fell  were  in  a  manner  covered  with  a  black  carpet 
of  creeping  ants ;  which  they  say  drown  themselves  about 
that  time  of  the  year  in  the  sea  ^/' 

These  ants  were  winged: — ^whence,  in  the  first  instance 
here  related,  this  immense  column  came  was  not  ascer- 
tained. From  the  numbers  here  agglomerated)  one  would 
think  that  all  the  ant-bills  of  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
&irrey  could  scarcely  have  furnished  a  sufiicient  number 
of  males  and  females  to  form  it. 
.  When  Colonel  Sir  Augustus  Frazer,  of  the  Horse 
Artillery,  was  surveying  on  the  6th  of  October  1813  the 
si^ene  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees  firom  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  called  Pena  de  Aya,  or  Les  Quatre  Cou*- 
ronnes,  he  and  his  friends  were  enveloped  by  a  swarm  of 
ants,  so  numerous  as  entirely  to  intercept  their  view,  so 
thift  they  were  glad  to  remove  to  another  station,  in  or* ' 
der  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  females  that  escape  from  the  injury  of  the  ele*- 
ments  and  their  various  enemies,  become  the  founders 
of  new  colonies^  dcnng  all  the  work,  as  I  have  related 
in  a  former  letter,  that  is  usually  done  by  the  neuters^. 
M.  P.  Huber  has  found  incipient  colonies,  in  which  were 
only  a  few  workers  engaged  with  their  mother  in  the  care 
of  a  small  number  of  larvae;  and  M.  Perrot,  his  friend, 
once  discovered  a  small  nest,  occupied  by  a  solitary  §^ 
male,  who  was  attending  upon  four  pupsB  only.   Such  is 

•  »  Pilgrimage^  iteO. 

i>  M.  Huber  ob4r?es  tliat  fecundated  females,  after  they  have  lost 
their  wings,  make  themselves  a  subterranean  cell,  some  singly,  others 
in  common.  From  which  it  appears  that  some  colonies  have  more  than 
one  female,  from  their  first  establishment. 
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the  fbuiidatioii  and  first  establishment  of  those  pofMilous 
nations  of  ants  with  which  we  every  where  meet 
•  But  thiKigh  the  majority  of  females  produced  in  a  nest 
probably  thus  desert  it,  all  are  not  allowed  this  liberty. 
The  prudent  workers  are  taught  by  their  instinct  that  the 
existence  df  thdr  community  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  females.  Some  therefore  that 
are  fecundated  in  or  near  the  spot  they  forcibly  det^n, 
puUmg  off  their  wings,  and  keeping  them  prisoners  till 
they  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs,  or  are  reconciled  to 
ttieir  fate.  De  Geer  in  a  nest  of  F.  rufa  observed  that 
the  workers  compelled  some  females  that  were  come  out 
of  the  nest,  to  -re-enter  it*;  and  from  M.  P.  Huber  we 
learn  that,  beii^  seized  at  the  moment  of  fecundation^ 
they  are  conducted  into  the  interior  of  the  formicary, 
when  they  become  entirely  dependent  upon  the  neiuters, 
who  hanging  pertinaciously  to  each  leg  prevent  their 
goin^  out,  but  at  the  same  time  attend  upon  titem  witii 
the  greatest  care,  feeding  them  regularly,  and  conducting 
th^n  where  the  t^oap^rature  is  suitable  to  them,  but  never 
quitting  them  a  single  moment.  By  degrees  these  fe- 
males become  recondled  to  their  fate,  and  lose  all  desire 
of  m^Jsing  their  escape ;— their  abdomen  enlarges,  and 
they  are  no  longer  detained  as  prisoners,'yet  each  is  still 
attended  by  a  body-gaardr-^  isingle  ant,  which  always 
accompanies  her,  and  prev^its  her  wants. — Its  station 
is  remarkable^  it  being  mounted  upcm  her  abdomen,  with 
its. posterior  l^s  np(»i  the  ground.  These  sentinels  are 
constandy  rdieved :  and  to  watch  the  moment  when  the 
female  begins  the  important  work  of  oviposition,  and 
carry  off  the  eggs,  of  which  she  lays  four  oi*  five  thou- 
"  H.  1071. 
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sand  or  inore  in  the  oourse  of  the  year,  seems  to  be  their 
principal  office. 

When  the  female  is  acknowledged  as  a  mother,  the 
workers  begin  to  pay  her  a  homage  very  similar  to  that 
which  the  bees  render  to  their  queen.  All  press  round 
her,  offer  her  food,  conduct  her  by  her  mandibles  through 
the  difficult  or  steep  passages  of  the  formicary;  nay, 
they  sometimes  even  carry  her  about  their  dly  ;-*she  is 
then  suspended  upon^their  jaws,  the  ends  of  which  are 
crossed ;  and,  being  coiled  up  like  the  tongue  ot  a  but- 
terfly, she  is  packed  so  close  as  to  incommode  the  car- 
rier but  little.  When  she  sets  her  down,  others  sur- 
round and  caress  her,  one  a&er  another  tapping  her 
on  the  head  with  their  antennas.  *^  In  whatever  apart- 
ment," says  Gould,  <^a  queen  condescends  to  be  present, 
she  commands  obedience  and  respect.  An  universal 
gladness  spreads  itself  through  the  whole  cell,  which  is 
expressed  by  particular  acts  of  joy  and  exultation.  They 
have  a  particular  way  of  skipping,  leaping,  and  stand- 
ing upon  their  hind-legs,  and  prancing  with  the  others. 
These  frolics  they  make  use  of,  both  to  congratulate 
each  other  when  they  meet,  and  to  show  their  regard 
for  the  queen;  some  of  them  gently  walk  over  her, 
others  dance  round  her;  she  is  generally  encircled  with 
a  cluster  of  attendants,  who,  if  you  separate  them  from 
her,  soon  collect  themselves  into  a  body,  and  inclose  her 
in  the  midst*."  Nay,  even  if  she  dies,  as  if  they  were 
unwilling  to  believe  it,  they  continue  sometimes  for 
months  the  same  attentions  to  her,  and  treat  her  with 
the  same  courtly  formality  as  if  she  were  alive,  and  they 
will  brush  her  and  lick  her  incessantly^. 
•  Gould,  p.  24—.      *»  Compare  Gould  p.  25,  with  Huber  126,  note(l). 
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This  homi^e  paid  by  the  workers  to  their  queens,  ac- 
cording jto  Gould,  is  temporary  and  local; — ^wfaen  she 
has  laid  eggs  in  any  cell,  their  attentions,  he  observed, 
seemed  to  relax,  and  she  became  ujisetded  and  uneasy. 
In  the  summer  months  she  is  to  be  met  with  in  various 
apartments  in  the  colony ;  and  eggs  also  are  to  be  seen 
in  several  places,  which  induced  him  ta  believe  that, 
having  deposited  a  parcel  in  one,  she  retires  to  another 
for  the  same  purpose,  thus  frequently  changing  her  situ- 
ation and  attendants.  As  there  are  always  a  number  of 
lodgements  void  of  eggs  but  full  of  ants,  she  is  never  at 
a  loss  for  an  agreeable  station  and  submissive  retinue : 
and  by  the  time  she  has  gone  her  rounds  in  this  manner, 
the  ^gs  first  laid  are  brought  to  perfection,  and  her  old 
attendants  are  glad  to  receive  her  again.  Yet  this  inat- 
tention after  oviposition  is  not  invariable ;  the  female  and 
neuters  sometimes  unite  together  in  the  same  cell  aft^ 
the  eggs  are  laid.  On  this  occasion  the  workers  divide 
their  attention ;  and  if  you  disturb  them,  some  will  run 
to  the  defence  of  their  queen,  as  well  as  of  the  eggs, 
which  last,  however,  are  the  great  objects  of  their  solici- 
'  tude.  This  statement  differs  somewhat  from  M.  Hu- 
ber's ;  but  different  species  vary  in  their  instincts,  which 
will  account  for  this  and  similar  dissonances  in  authors 
who  have  observed  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Gould  also 
noticed  but  very  few  females  in  ant-nests,  sometimes  only 
one ;  but  M.  Huber,  who  had  better  opportunities,  found 
several,  which  he  says  live  very  peaceably  together,  show- 
ing none  of  that  spirit  of  rivalry  so  remarkable  in  the 
queen  bee. 

And  here  I  must  close  my  narrative  of  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  male  ^d  female  ants ;  but,  as  it  will  be  fol- 
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towed  by  a  history  of  tbe  still  more  intererting  proceed* 
lugs  of  the  worik^s^  I  think  you  wUl  not  regret  the  ex- 
change. I  shall  show  these  to  you  in  many  different  views, 
under  each  of  which  you  will  find  firesh  reason  to  admire 
them  and  theif  wonderful  insUncts.  My  only  fear  will 
be  lest  you  should  think  the  picture  too  hi^ly  coloured, 
and  deem  it  incredible  that  creatures  so  minute  should 
so  far  exceed  the  larger  animals  in  wisdom,  foresight, 
and  sagacity,  and  make  so  near  an  approach  in  these 
respects  to  man  himsel£--*My  facts,  however,  are  <fe- 
rived  from  authorities  so  respectable,  that  I  think  they 
will  do  away  any  bias  of  this  kind  diat  you  may  feel  in 
your  mind  *. 

I  need  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  a  former 
letter  comoeming  the  exemplary  attention  paid  by  these 
kind  foster-mothers  to  the  young  brood  of  their  colonies ; 
nor  shall  I  enlarge  upon  the  building  and  nature  of  their 
habitations,  which  have  been  already  noticed  ^ :— but, 
withcmt  dther  of  these,  I  have  matter  enough  to  fill  the 
rest  of  this  letter  with  interesting  traits,  while  I  endeavour 
to  teach  you  their  language,  to  develc^  thdir  affections 
and  passions,  and  to  delineate  their  virtues  ;-^while  I 
show  them  to  you  when  engaged  in  war,  and  enable  you 
to  acocunpany  them  both  in  their  military  expeditions  and 
in  thdr  emigrations,-^while  I  make  you  a  witness  of 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  many  of  the  anecdotes  related  in  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  the  proceedings  of  neuter  ants  could  not  have  been 
observed  by  any  one,  unless  he  had  been  admitted  into  an  ant-hill ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  M.  P.  Hnber,  from  whose  work  tbe 
most  extraordinary  facts  are  copied,  invented  a  kind  of  ant^hive;  so 
constructed  as  to  enable  him  to  observe  their  proceedings  without 
disturbing  them. 
.'Vol.  I.  476. 
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their  ixkdeSffsgMk  industry  and  incesaant  labours»'-»^>or 
invite  y(m  to  be  present,  during  their  hours  of  relaxadon, 
at  tkmx  sports  and  amusements. 

That  ant%  though  they  are  mute  animals,  have  the 
means  of  communicating  to  each  other  information  of 
various  occurrences,  and  use  a  kind  of  language  which 
is  mutually  understood,  will  appear  evident  fbom  the  fol* 
lowing  &cts. 

If  those  at  the  surface  of  a  nest  are  alarmed,  it  is 
wonderful  in  how  short  a  time  the  alarm  spreads  through 
the  whole  nest  It  runs  from  quarter  to  quarter;  the 
greatest  inquietude  seems  to  possess  the  community; 
and  they  carry  with  all  possible  dispatch  thbir  treasures, 
the  larvae  and  pupae,  down  to  the  lowest  apartments. 
Amongst  those  species  of  ants  that  do  not  go  much  from 
home,  s^itinels  seem  to  be  stationed  at  the  avenues  of 
their  city.  Disturbmg  once  the  little  heaps  of  earth 
thrown  up  at  the  entrances  into  the  nest  of  F.  Jlavaj 
which  is  of  this  description,  I  Was  struck  by  observing  a 
single  ant  immediately  come  out,  as  if  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  this  three  separate  times. 

The  F.  heradanea  inhabits  the  trunks  of  hollow 
trees  on  the  continesit,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
England,  upon  which  they  are  often  passing  to  and  fro. 
M.  Huber  observed,  that  when  he  disturbed  those  that 
were  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  rest,  they  ran  to- 
wards them,  and,  striking  their  head  against  them,  com- 
municated their  cause  of  fear  or  anger,'^that  these,  in 
their  turn,  conveyed  in  the  same  way  the  intelligence  to 
others^  till  the  whole  colcmy  was  in  a  ferment,  those  neu- 
ters which  were  within  the  tree  running  out  in  crowds 
to  join  their  companions  in  the  defence  of  their  habita- 
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tion.  The  same  signals  that  excited  the  courage  of  the 
neuters  produced  fear  in  the  males  and  fema}es,  which, 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  danger  was  thus  communi- 
cated to  them,  retreated  into  the  tree  as  to  an  asylum. 
.  The  legs  of  one  of  this  gentleman's  artificial  formi- 
caries were  plunged  into  pans  of  water,  to  prevent  £he 
escape  of  the  ants  ;-^this  proved  a  source  of  great  en- 
joyment to  these  little  beings,  for  they  are  a  very  thirsQr 
race,  and  lap  water  like  dogs  *•  One  day,  when  he  ob- 
^  served  many  of  them  tippling  very  merrily,  he  was  so 
cruel  as  to  disturb  them,  which  sent  most  of  the  ants  in 
a  fright  to  the  nest ;  but  some  more  thirsty  than  the  rest 
continued  their  potations.  Upon  this,  one  of  those  that 
had  retreated  returns  to  inform  his  thoughtless  com- 
panions <^ their  danger;  one  he  pui^es  with  his  jaws; 
another  he  strikes  first  upon  the  belly,  and  then  upon 
the  breast;  and  so  obliges  three  of  them  to  leave  off 
their  carousing,  and  march  homewards;  but  the  fourth, 
more  resolute  to  drink  it  out,  is  not  to  be  discomfited, 
and  pays  not  the  least  regard  to  the  kind  blows  with 
which  his  compeer,  solicitous  for  his  safety,  repeatedly 
bel^bpurs  him: — at  length,  determined  to  have  his  way, 
he  seizes  him  by  one  of  his  hind-legs,  and  gives  him  a 
violent  pull: — upon  this,  leaving  his  liquor,  the  loiterer 
turns  round,  and  opening  his  threatening  jaws  with 
every  appearance  of  anger,  goes  very  coolly  to  drinking 
again ;  but  his  monitor,  without  iurther  ceremony,  rush- 
ing before  him,  seizes  him  by  his  jaws,  and  at  last  drags 
him  off  in  triumph  to  the  formicary  *». 

The  language  of  ants,  however,  is  not  confined  mere- 

'  Gould,  92.  De  Geer  ii.  1067.  Huber,  5, 132, 
^  Huber,  133. 
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ly  to  giving  intelligence  of  the  approach  or  presence  of 
Sanger;  it  is  also  corcxtensive  with  all  their  other  oc- 
casions for  communicating  their  ideas  to  each  othen 

Some,  whose  extraordinary  history  I  shall  soon  re- 
late to  you,  engage  in  military  expeditions,  and  often 
previously  send  out  spies  to  collect  information^  These^ 
as  soon  as  they  return  from  exploring  the' vicinity,  enter 
thenest ;  upon  which,  as  if  they  had  communicated  their 
intelligence,  the  army  immediately  assembles  in  the 
suburbs  of  their  city,  and  begins  its  march  towards  that 
quarter  whence  the  spies  had  arrived^  Upon  the  march, 
communications  are  perpetually  making  between  the 
van  and  the  rear;  and  when  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  battle  begins,  if  necessary,  couriers  are 
dispatched  to  the  formicary  for  reinforcements  *. 

If  you  scatter  the  ruins  of  an  anf  s  nest  in  your  apart*- 
ment,  you  will  be  furnished  with  another  proof  of  their 
language.  The  ants  will  take  a  thousand  different  paths, 
each  going  by  itself  to  increase  the  chance  of  discovery ; 
they  will  meet  and  cross  each  other  in  all  directions,  and 
perhaps  will  wander  long  before  they  can  find  a  spat 
convenient  for  their  reunion.  No  sooner  does  any  one 
discover  a  little  chink  in  the  floor,  through  which  it  can 
pass  below,  than  it  returns  to  its  compimions,  and,  by 
means  of  certain  motions  of  its  antennae,  makes  some  of 
them  comprehend  what  route  they  are  to  pursue  to  find 
it,  sometimes  even  accompanying  them  to  the  spot;- 
these,  in  their  turn,  become  the  guides  of  others,  till  all: 
know  which  way  to  direct  their  steps  \ 

It  is  well  known  also,  that  ant&  give  each  other  in- 
formation when  they  have  discovered  any  store  of  pro- 

•  Huber,  237, 217, 167.  *  IbW.  137. 
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viskxi.  Brddley  rdates  a  striking  instance  of  this.  A 
nest  of  ants  in  a  nobleman's  garden  discovered  a  closet, 
many  yards  within  the  house,  in  which  conserves  were 
kept,  whjuch  they  constantly  attended  till  the  nest  was 
destroyed.  Some  in  their  rambles  must  have  first  dis« 
covered  this  d^6t  of  sweets,  and  informed  the  rest  of  it 
It  is  remarkable  that  they  always  went  to  it  by  the  sam^ 
track,  scarcely  varying  an  inch  from  it,  though  they  had 
to  pass  through  t^o  apartments ;  nor  could  the  sweeping 
and  cleaning  of  the  rooms  discomfit  them,  or  cause  them 
to  pursue  a  different  route  ^. 

.  Here  may  be  related  a  very  amusing  experiment  of 
Oould's.  Having  deposited  several  colonies  of  ants 
{F.Ju$oa)  in  flower-pots,  he  placed  them  in  some  earthen 
pans  fiill  of  water,  which  prevented  then  from  making 
excursions  from  their  nest.  When  they  had  been  ac- 
customed some  days  to  this  imprisonment,  he  fastened 
small  breads  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pots,  and  ex- 
temMng  them  ov^  the  water  pans  fixed  them  in  the 
ground.  Ttie  sagacious  ants  soon  found  out  that  by 
diese  bridges  diey  could  escape  from  their  moated  castle* 
The  discovery  was  ccmimunicated  to  the  whole  society, 
and  in  a  short  Umethe  threads  were  filled  with  trains  ol 
biisy  workers  passing  to  and  fro**. 

Ligon's  account  of  the  ants  in  Barbadoes  affords  an-« 
other  most  convincing  procrfof  this  :-^as  he  has  told  his 
tale  in  a  very  lively  and  interesting  manner,  I  shall  give 
it  nearly  in  his  own  words. 

**  The  next  of  these  moving  little  animals  are  ants  or 
pismires^  and  these  are  but  of  a  small  sisse,  but  great  in 
industry ;  and  that  which  gives  them  means  to  attain  to 
*  Bradfey,  134.  »>  Gould,  as. 
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this  end  is,  they  have  all  one  soiiL    If  I  diould  say  th^ 
are  here  or  there,  I  should  do  them  wrong,  for  they  are 
every  virhere ;  under  ground,  where  any  hollow  or  loose 
earth  is ;  amongst  the  roots  c^  trees;  up<Hi  the  bodies, 
branches,  leaves  and  fruit  of  all  trees ;  in  all  places  with* 
out  the  houses  and  widiin ;  upon  the  sides,  walls,  win* 
dows,  and  roofs  without ;  and  on  the  floors,  side  walls^ 
ceilings,  and  windows  within ;  tables,  cupboards,  beds, 
stools,  all  are  covered  with  them,  so  that  they  are  a  kind 
of  ubiquitaries**^-— We  sometimes  kill  a  cockroach^  and 
throw  him  on  the  ground ;  and  marie  what  they  will  do 
with  him :  his  body  is  bigger  than  a  hundred  of  them, 
and  yet  they  will  find  the  means  to  take  hold  of  him,  and 
lift  him  up ;  and  having  him  above  grcnmd,  away  they 
carry  him,  and  some  go  by  as  ready  assistants,  if  any  be 
weary ;  and  some  are  the  oflic^rs  that  lead  and  show 
the  way  to  the  hole  into  which  he  must  pass ;  and  if  die 
vancouriers  percdve  that  the  body  of  the  cockroach  lies 
across,  and  will  not  pass  through  the  hole  or  ardi 
dirough  which  they  mean  to  carry  him,  order  is  gtveni^ 
and  the  body  turned  endwise,  and  this  is  done  a  foot  b^ 
fore  they  come  to  the  hole,  and  that  without  any  step  M 
stay;  and  diis  is  observable,  that  they  never  pidl  con« 
trary  ways. — A  table  being  deared  with  great  care^ 
by  way  of  experimait,  of  all  the  ants  that  were  Vfpon  it, 
and  some  sugar  being  put  upon  it,  some,  after  a  circuitous 
route,  were  observed  to  arrive  at  it,  when  again  de^ 
parting  without  tasting  the  treasure,  they  hastened  away 
to  inform  their  friends  of  their  discovery,  who  upon  this 
came  by  myriads ; — and  when  they  are^  thickest  upoi^ 
the  table,'*  Kiys  he,  "clap  a  large  hiXsk  (or  atfy  tlrirtg 
fit  for  that  purpose)  upon  them,  so  hard  as  to  kill  all 
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that  are  under  it;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  take' 
away  the  book,  and  leave  them  to  themselves  but  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  when  you  come  again,  you  shall 
find  all  those  bodies  carried  away.  Other  trials  we 
make  of  their  ingenuity,  as  this : — Take  a  pewter  dish, 
and  fill  it  half  fiill  of  water,  into  which  put  a  little  gally-^ 
pot  filled  with  sugar,  and  the  ants  will  presently  find  it 
and  come  upon  the  table ;  but  when  they  perceive  it  en* 
vironed  with  water,  they  try  about  the  brims  of  the  dish 
where  the  gally-pot  is  nearest ;  and  there  the  most  ven* 
turous  amongst  them  commits  himself  to  the:  water,' 
though  he  be  conscious  how  ill  a  swimmer  he  is,  and  is 
drowned  in  the  adventure :  the  next  is  not  warned  by 
his  example,  but  vaitures  too,  and  is  alike  drowned ; 
and  many  more,  so  that  there  is  a  small  foundation  of 
their  bodies  to  venture;  and  then  they  come  faster  than 
ever,  and  so  make  a  bridge  of  their  own  bodies^." 

The  fiu:t  being  certain,  that  ants  impart  their  ideas 
to  each  other,  we  are  next  led  to  inquire  by  what  means 
this  is  accomplished.  It  does  not  appear  that,  like  the 
bees,  they  emit  any  sig^ificative  sounds;  their  language, 
therefore,  must?  consist  of  signs  or  gestures,  some  of 
which  I  shall  now  detail.  In  communicating  their  fear 
or  expressing  their  anger,  they  run  firom  one  to  another 
'  in  a  semicircle,  and  strike  with  their  head  or  jaws  the 
trunk  or  abdomen  of  the  ant  to  which  they  mean  to  give 
information  of  any  subject  of  alarm.  But  those  remark- 
able organs,  their  antennae,  are  the  principal  instruments 
of  their  speech,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  supplying  the  place 
both  of  voice  and  words.  When  the  military  ants  be- 
fi^e  alluded  to  go  upon  their  expeditions,  and  are  out  of 
*  Hitt.  qfBarbadoes,  p.  63. 
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the  formicary,  previously  to  setting  off,  they  touch  each 
other  on  the  trunk  with  their  antennas  and  forehead; 
— this  is  the  signal  for  inarching;  for,  as  soon  as  any 
one  has  received  it,  he  is  immediately  in  motion.  When 
they  have  any  discovery  to  communicate,  they  strike  with 
them  those  that  they  meet  in-  a  particularly  impressive 
manner. — If  a  hungry  ant  wants  to  be  fed,  it  touches  with 
.  its  two  antenilas,  moving  them  very  rapidly,  those  of  the 
individual  from  which  it  expects  its  meal : — ^and  not  only 
ants  understand  this  language,  but  even  Aphides  and 
Cocci,  which  are  the  milch  Icine  of  our  little  pismires,  do 
the  same,  and  will  yield  them  their  saccharine  fluid  at 
the  touch  of  these  imperative  organs.  TTie  helpless  lar- 
vae also  of  the  ants  are  informed  by  the  same  means  when 
they  may  open  their  mouths  to  receive  their  food. 

Next  to  their  language,  and  scarcely  different  from  it, 
are  the  modes  by  which  they  express  their  affections  and 
aversions.  Whether  ants,  with  man  and  some  of  the 
larger  animals,  experience  any  thing  like  attachment  to 
individuals,  is  not  easily  ascertained ;  but  that  they  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  sentiment  which  we  term  patriotism, 
or  the  love  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  is  ^ 
evident  from  the  whole  series  of  their  proceedings,  which 
all  tend  to  promote  the  general  good.  Distress  or  diffi- 
culty falling  upon  any  member  of  their  society,  generally 
excites  their  sympathy,  and  they  do  their  utmost  to  re- 
lieve it.  M.  Latreille  once  cut  off  the  antennae  of  an 
ant ;  and  its  companions,  evidently  pitying  its  sufferings, 
anointed  the  wounded  part  with  a  drop  of  transparent 
fluid  from  their  mouth :  and  whoever  attends  to  what  is 
going  forward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  their  nests, 
will  be  pleased  to  observe  the  readiness  with  which  they 

VOL.  II.  F 
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seem  disposed  to  assist  each  other  in  difficulties.  When 
a  burthen  is  too  heavy  for  one,  another  will  soon  come 
to  ease  it  of  part  of  the  weight ;  and  if  one  is  threatened 
with  an  attack,  all  hasten  to  the  spot,  to  join  in  repel- 
ling it. 

The  satisfaction  they  express  at  meeting  after  absence 
is  very  striking,  and  gives  some  degree  of  individuality 
to  their  attachment.  M.  Huber  witnessed  the  gesticu- 
lations of  some  ants,  originally  belonging  to  the  same 
nest,  that,  having  been  entirely  separated  from  each  other 
four  months,  were  afterwards  brought  together.  Though 
this  was  equal  to  one-fourth  of  their  existence  as  perfect 
insects,  they  immediately  recc^ised  each  other,  saluted 
mutually  with  their  antennse,  and  united  once  more  to 
form  one  &mily. 

They  are  also  ever  intent  to  promote  each  other's  wel- 
fare, and  ready  to  share  with  their  absent  companions 
any  good  thing  they  may  meet  with.  Those  that  go 
abroad  feed  those  which  remain  in  the  nest ;  and  if  they 
discover  any  stock  of  favourite  food,  they  inform  the 
whole  cOtnmunity,  as  we  have  seen  above,  and  teach 
them  the  way  to  it.  M.  Huber,  for  a  particular  reason, 
having  produced  heat,  by  means  of  a  flambeau  in  a  cer- 
tain part  of  an  artificial  foitaicary,  the  ants  that  happened 
to  be  in  that  quarter,  after  enjoying  it  for  a  time,  hasten- 
ed to  convey  the  welcome  intelligence  to  their  compa- 
triots, whom  they  even  carried  suspended  upon  their 
jaws  (their  usual  mode  of  transporting  each  other)  to  the 
spot,  till  hundreds  might  be  seen  thus  laden  with  their 
friends. 

If  ants  feel  the  force  of  love,  they  are  equally  suscep- 
tible of  the  emotions  of  anger ;  and  when  they  are  me- 
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naced  or  attacked)  ik>  insects  show  a  greater  d^ee  of 
it  Provideooe,  moreover,  has  ftirnished  them  with  wea- 
pons and  faculties  which  render  it  extremely  formidable 
to  their  insect  enemies,  and  sometimes,  as  I  have  related 
on  a  former  occasion,  a  great  annqyance  to  man  him- 
self^. Two  strcNSg  mandiUes  arm  their  mouth,  with 
which  they  sometimes  fix  themselves  so  obstinately  to 
the  object  of  their  attack,  that  they  will  sooner  be  torn 
limb  from  limb  than  let  go  their  hold ; — and  after  their 
battles,  the  head  of  a  ccmquered  enemy  may  often  be  seen 
suspended  to  the  antennae  or  legs  of  the  victor,— a  tro- 
phy of  his  valour,  iMhich,  however  troublesome,  he  will 
be <5ampelled  to  carry  about. with  him  to  the  day  of  h}s 
de^th.  Their  abdomen  is  also  furnished  with  a  poison- 
bag  (Jb^^/um),  in  which  is  secreted  a  powerful  and  veno- 
mous fluid,  long  celebrated  in  chemical  researches^  and 
once  called  formic  acid^  though  now  considered  a  modi- 
fication of  the  aeetic  and  malic^ ;  which,  when  their  ene- 
my is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  mandibles  (I  speak  here 
particularly  of  the  hill-ant,  or  F.nffa\  standing  erect 
on  -their  hind-legs,  they  ejaculate  from  their  anus  with 
considerable  force,  so  that  from  the  surface  of  the  nest 
ascends  a  shower  of  poison,  exhaling  a  strong  sulphu- 
reous odour,  sufficient  to  overpower  or  repel  any  insect 
or  small  animal.  Such  is  the  fury  of  some  species,  that 
with  the  acid,  according  to  Gould  *=,  they  sometimes  partly 
eject,  drawing  it  back  however  directly,  the  poison-bag 
itself.      If  a  stick  be  stuck  into  one  of  the  nests  of  the 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  122. 

*  See  Fourcroy,  Annales  du  Museum^  no.  5.  p.  338,  342.    Some, 
however,  still  r^ard  it  as  a  distinct  acid.  *  p.  34. 

V2 
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hill-ant,  it  is  so  saturated  with  the  acid  as  to  retain  the 
scent  for  many  hours.  A  more  formidable  weapon  arms 
the  species  of  the  genus  Myrmicaj  Latr.;  for,  besides  the 
poison-bag,  they  are  furnished  with  a  sting ;  and  their 
aspect  is  also  often  rendered  peculiarly  revolting,  by  the 
extraordinary  length  of  their  jaws,  and  by  the  spines 
which  defend  their  head  and  trunk. 

But  weapons  without  valour  are  of  but  little  use;  and 
this  is  one  distinguishing  feature  of  our  pygmy  race. 
Their  courage  and  pertinacity  are  unconquerable,  and 
often  sublimed  into  the  most  inconceivable  rage  and  fury. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  them  whether  they  attack  a 
mite  or  an  elephant ;  and  man  himself  instills  no  terror 
into  their  warlike  breasts.  Point  your  finger  towards 
any  individual  of  F.  rufa^ — instead  of  running  away,  it 
inst^atly  faces  about,  and,  that  it  may  make  the  most  of 
itself,  stiffening  its  legs  into  a  nearly  straight  line,  it  gives 
its  body  the  utmost  elevation  it  is  capable  of;  and  thus 

*'  Collecting  all  its  might  dilated  stands*' 

prepared  to  repel  your  attack.  Put  your  finger  a  little 
nearer,  it  immediately  opens  its  jaws  to  bite  you,  and 
rearing  upon  its  hind-legs  bends  its  abdomen  between 
them,  to  ejaculate  its  venom  into  the  wound  *. 

This  angry  people,  so  well  armed  and  so  courageous, 
we  may  readily  imagine  are  not  always  at  peace  with 
their  neighbours;  causes  of  dissension  may  arise  to  light 
the  flame  of  war  between  the  inhabitants  of  nests  not  far 
distant  from  each  other.  To  these  little  bustling  creatures 
a  square  foot  of  earth  is  a  territory  worth  contending  for ; 

*  See  Fourcroy,  Annales  du  Museum,  no.  5.  343. 
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^-^their  droves  of  Aphides  equally  valuable  with  the  flocks 
and  herds  that  cover  our  plains ;  and  the  body  of  a  fly 
Or  a  beetle,  or  a  cargo  of  straws  and  bits  of  stick,  an  ac- 
quisition as  important  as  the  treasures  of  a  Lima  fleet 
to  our  seamen.  Their  wars  are  usually  between  nests 
of  different  species ;  sometimes,  however,  those  of  the 
same,  when  so  near  as  to  interfere  with  and  incommode 
each  other,  have  their  batdes ;  and  with  respect  to  ants 
of  one  species,  Myrmica  rubra,  combats  occasionally  take 
place,  contrary  to  the  general  habits  of  the  tribe  of  ants, 
between  those  of  the  same  nest  I  shall  give  you  some 
account  of  all  these  conflicts,  beginning  with  the  last. 
But  I  must  first  observe,  that  the  only  warriors  amongst 
our  ants  are  the  neuters  or  workers ;  the  males  and  fe- 
males being  very  peaceable  creatures,  and  always  glad 
to  get  out  of  harm's  way. 

The  wars  of  the  red  ant  {M.  rubra)  are  usually  be- 
tween a  small  number  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  object, 
according  to  Gould,  is  to  get  rid  of  a  useless  member  of 
the  community  (it  does  not  argue  much  in  favour  of  the 
humanity  of  this  species  if  it  be  by  sickness  that  this 
member  is  disabled),  rather  than  any  real  civil  contest 
*^  The  red  colonies,"  says  this  author,  "  are  the  only 
ones  I  could  ever  observe  to  feed  upon  their  own  spe- 
cies. You  may  frequently  discern  a  party  of  from  five 
or  six  to  twenty  surrounding  one  of  their  own  kind,  or 
even  fraternity,  and  pulling  it  to  pieces.  The  ant  they 
attack  is  generaUy  feeble,  and  of  a  languid  complexion, 
occasioned  perhaps  by  some  disorder  or  other  accident »." 
I  once  saw  one  of  these  ants  dragged  out  of  the  nest  by . 

*  Gould,  104. 
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another,  without  its  head ;  it  was  stiU  aUve,  and  coidd 
erawl  about  A  lively  imagination  might  have  fencied  that 
this  poor  ant  was  a  criminal,  condemned  by  a  courl  of 
justice  to  suffer  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law.  It  was 
more  probably,  however,  a  champion  that  had  been  de- 
capitated in  an  unequal  combat,  unless  we  admit  Goulds 
idea,  and  suppose  it  to  have  suffered  because  it  was  An 
unprofitable  niember  of  the  community^.  At  another 
time  I  found  three  individuals  that  were  fi^t^g  with 
great  fury,  chained  together  by  their  mandibles ;  one  of 
these  had  lost  two  of  the  legs  of  one  skle,  yet  it  appeared 
to  walk  well,  and  was  as  eager  to  attack  and  seize  its  op- 
ponents, as  if  it  was  unhurt.  This  did  not  look  like  Ian*- 
guor  or  ^ckness. 

The  wars  of  ants  that  are  not  of  the  same  species  take 
place  usually  between  those  that  differ  in  sisie  j  and  tb^ 
great  endeavouring  to  oppress  the  small  are  neveitheless 
often  outnumbered  by  them,  and  defeated.  Their  bat- 
tles have  long  been  celebi'ated,  and  the  date  of  them,  as 
if  it  were  an  evetit  of  the  first  importance,  had  b^ito 
formally  recJorded.  iEneas  Sylvius,  afler  giving  a  veiy 
circumstantial  account  of  one  contested  with  great  bbs- 
tinacy  by  a  great  and  small  species  on  the  trunk  of  a 
pear-tree,  gravely  states,  "This  action  was  fought  in  the 
pontificate  of  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  in  the  presencte  of 


•  One  would  think  the  writer  of  the  account  of  ants  in  Mbu&t 
had  been  witmess  to  something  similar.  "If'they  see  any  one  idle," 
says  he,  **  they  not  only  drive  him  as  spurious^  without  food,  from 
the  nest;  but  likewise,  a  circle  of  all  ranks  being  assembled,  cut  off 
his  head  before  the  gates,  that  he  may  be  a  warning  to  their  children 
not  to  give  themselves  up  for  the  future  to  idleness  and  effeminacy.** 
^Tkeatr.  Ins.  2ih 
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Nicholas  Pistoriensis,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  related 
the  whole  history  of  the  battle  with  the  greatest  fidelity !" 
Ji  similar  engagement  between  great  and  small  ants  is 
recorded  by  Olaus  Magnus,  in  which  the  small  ones  be- 
ing victorious  are  said  to  have  buried  the  bodies  of  their 
own  soldiers,  but  left  those  of  their  giant  enemies  a  prey 
to  the  birds.  This  event  happened  previous  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  tyrant  Christiern  the  Second  from  Sweden ». 
M.  P.  Huber  is  the  only  modern  author  that  appears 
to  have  been  witness  to  these  combats.    He  tells  us  that) 
when  the  great  attack  the  small,  they  seek  to  take  them 
by  surprise,  (probably  to  avoid  their  fastening  themselves 
to  their  legs,)  and,  seizing  them  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  they  strangle  them  with  their  mandibles  5  but 
when  the  small  have  time  to  foresee  the  attack,  they, 
give  notice  to  their  companions,  who  rush  in  crowds 
to  their  succour.     Sometimes,  however,  after  sufFerijig  a 
signal  defeat,   the  smaller  species  are  obliged  to  shift 
their  quarters,  and  to  seek  an  establishment  more  out  of 
the  way  of  danger.  In  order  to  cover  their  march,  many 
small  bodies  are  then  posted  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
nest.     As  soon  as  the  large  ants  approach  the  camp,  the 
foremost  sentinels  instantly  fly  at  them  with  the  greatest 
rage,  a  violent  struggle  ensues,  multitudes  of  their  friends 
cc»ne  to  their  assistance,  and,  though  no  match  for  their 
enemies  singly,  by  dint  of  numbers  they  prevail,  and  the 
giant  is  either  slain  or  led  captive  to  the  hostile  camp. 
The  species  whose  proceedings  M.  Huber  observed,  were 
F,  herctdanea  and  F.  sanguinea^  neither  of  which  have 
yet  been  discovered  in  Britain  ^. 

•  Moiiffet,  Thetttr,  Ins,  U2.  "  Huber,  160. 
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But  if  you  would  see  more  numerous  armies  engaged, 
and  survey  war  in  all  its  forms,  you  must  witness  the 
combats  of  ants  of  the  same  species,  you  must  go  into 
the  woods  where  the  hill-ant  of  Grould  (JFl  rufa)  erects 
its  habitations.  There  you  will  sometimes  behold  popu- 
lous and  rival  cities,  like  Rome  and  Carthage,  as  if  they 
had  vowed  each  other's  destruction,  pouring  forth  their 
myriads  by  the  various  roads  that,  like  rays,  diverge  on 
all  sides  from  their  respective  metropolises,  to  decide  by 
an  appeal  to  arms  the  fate  of  their  little  world.  As  the 
exploits  of  frogs  and  mice  were  the  theme  of  Homer's 
muse,  so,  were  I  gifted  like  him,  might  I  celebrate  on 
this  occasion  the  exhibition  of  Myrmidonian  valour ;  but, 
alas !  I  am  Davus,  not  QEdipus ;  you  must  therefore  rest 
contented,  if  I  do  my  best  in  plain  prose ;  and  I  trust 
you  will  not  complain  if,  being  unable  to  ascertain  the 
name  of  any  one  of  my  heroes,  my  Myrmidonomackia  be 
perfectly  anonymous. 

Figure  to  yourself  two  of  these  cities  equal  in  size  and 
population,  and  situated  about  a  hundred  paces  from 
each  other ;  observe  their  countless  numbers,  equal  to 
the  population  of  two  mighty  empires.  The  whole  space 
which  separates  them  for  the  breadth  of  twenty-four 
inches  appears  alive  with  prodigious  crowds  of  their  in- 
habitants. The  armies  meet  midway  between  their  re- 
spective habitations,  and  there  join  battle.  Thousands 
pf  champions,  mounted  on  more  elevated  spots,  engage 
in  single  combat,  and  seize  each  other  with  their  power- 
ful jaws ;  a  still  greater  number  are  engaged  on  both 
sides  in  taking  prisoners,  which  make  vain  efforts  to  es- 
cape, conscious  of  the  cruel  fate  which  awaits  them  when 
arrived  at  the  hostile  formicary.     The  spot  where  the 
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battle  most  rages  is  about  two  or  three  square  feet  in  di- 
mensions :  a  penetrating  odour  exhales  on  all  sides, — 
numbers  of  ants  are  here  lying  dead  coyered  with  ve- 
nom,— others,  composing  groups  and  chains,  are  hooked 
together  by  their  legs  or  jaws,  and  drag  each  other  alter- 
nately in  contrary  directions.  These  groups  are  formed 
gradually.  At  first  a  pair  of  combatants  seize  each  oUier, 
and  rearing  upon  their  hind-legs  mutually  spirt  their  acid, 
then  closing  they  fall  and  wrestle  in  the  dust.  Again  re- 
covering their  feet,  each  endeavours  to  drag  off  his  an- 
tagonist If  their  strength  be  equal,  they  remain  im- 
moveable, till  the  arrival  of  a  third  gives  one  the  advan- 
tage. Both,  however,  are  often  succoured  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  battle  still  continues  undecided — others 
take  part  on  each  side,  till  chains  are  formed  of  six, 
eight,  or  sometimes  ten,  all  hooked  together  and  strug- 
gling pertinaciously  for  the  mastery:  the  equilibrium 
remains  unbroken,  till  a  number  of  champions  from  the 
same  nest  arriving  at  once,  compel  them  to  let  go  their 
hold,  and  the  single  combats  -recommence.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  each  party  gradually  retreats  to  its  own 
city :  but  before  the  following  dawn  the  combat  is  renewed 
with  redoubled  fury,  and  occupies  a  greater  extent  of 
ground.  These  daily  fights  continue  till,  violent  rains  se- 
parating the  combatants,  they  forget  their  quarrel,  and 
peace  is  restored. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  M.  Huber  of  a  battle  he 
Witnessed.  In  these  engageipents,  he  observes,  their  fury 
is  so  wrought  up,  that  nothing  can  divert  them  from  their 
purpose.  Though  he  was  close  to  them  examining  their 
proceedings,  they  paid  not  the  least  attention  to  him,  being 
absorbed  by  one  sole  object,  that  of  finding  an  enemy  to 
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attack.  What  is  most  wonderful  in  this  history,  though 
all  are  of  the  same  make,  colour,  and  scent,  every  ant 
seemed  to  knoie  those  of  his  own  party ;  and  if  by  mistake 
one  was  attacked,  it  was  immediately  discovered  by  the 
assailant,  and  caresses  succeeded  to  blows.  Though  all 
was  fury  and  carnage  in  the  space  between  the  two  nests» 
on  the  other  side  the  paths  were  full  of  ants  going  to  and 
fro  on  the  ordinary  business  g[  the  society,  as  in  a  time 
of  peace ;  and  the  whole  formicary  exhibited  an  appear- 
ance of  order  and  tranquillity,  except  that  on  the  quarter 
leading  to  the  field  of  battle  crowds  might  always  be  seen, 
either  marching  to  reinforce  the  army  of  their  compa- 
triots, or  returning  home  with  the  prisoners  they  had 
taken  ^,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  are  the  devoted  victims 
of  a  cannibal  feast. 

Having,  I  apprehend,  satiated  you  with  the  fury  and 
carnage  of  Myrmidonian  wars,  I  shall  next  bring  forward 
a  scene  still  more  astonishing,  which  at  first,  perhaps,  you 
will  be  disposed  to  regard  as  the  mere  illusion  of  a  lively 
imagination.  What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  cer- 
tain ants  are  afiirmed  to  sally  forth  from  their  nests  on 
predatory  expeditions,  for  the  singular  purpose  of  pro- 
curing slaves  to  employ  in  their  domestic  business ;  and 
that  these  ants  are  usually  a  ruddy  race,  while  their  slaves 
themselves  »re  black  ?  I  think  I  see  you  here  throw  down 
my  letter  and  exclaim — "  What !  ants  turned  slave-deal- 
ers !  This  is  a  fact  so  extraordinary  and  improbable, 
and  so  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  that  nothing  but 
the  most  powerful  and  convincing  evidence  shall  induce 
me  to  believe  it''  In  this  I  perfectly  approve  your  cau- 
tion ;  such  a  solecism  in  nature  ought  not  to  be  believed 
•  See  Huber,  chap.  v. 
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tiU  it  has  undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  nH)st  thorough  inves- 
tigatioiu  Unfortunately  in  this  country  we  have  not  the 
mean^  of  satisfying  ourselves  by  ocular  demonstration, 
since  none  of  the  slave-dealing  ants  appear  to  be  natives 
of  Britain.  We  must  be  satisfied,  therefore,  with  weigh- 
ing the  evidence  of  others.  Hear  what  M.  P.  Huber,  the 
discoverer  of  this  almost  incredible  deviation  of  nature 
from  ber  general  laws,  has  advanced  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
alldw  that  he  has  thrown  over  his  history  a  colouring  of 
verisimilitude,  and  that  his  appeal  to  testimony  is  in  a 
very  high  degree  satisfactory. 

"  My  readers,**  says  he,  "  will  perhaps  be  tempted  to 
believ^  that  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  that,  in  order  to  impart 
greater  interest  to  my  narration,  I  have  given  way  to  an 
inclination  to  embellish  the  facts  that  I  have  observed. 
But  the  more  the  wonders  of  nature  have  attractions  for 
me,  the  less  do  I  feel  inclined  to  alter  them  by  a  mixture 
of  the  reveries  of  imagination.  I  have  sought  to  divest 
myself  of  every  illusion  and  prejudice,  of  the  ambition  of 
saying  new  things,  of  tlie  prepossessions  often  attached  to 
perception^  too  rapid,  the  love  of  system,  and  the  like. 
And  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  myself,  if  I  may  so  say, 
in  a  disposition  of  mind  perfectly  neuter,  and  ready  to 
admit  all  facts,' of  whatever  nature  they  might  be,  that 
patient  observation  should  confirm.  Amongst  the  persons 
whom  I  have  taken  as  witnesses  to  the  discovery  of  mixed 
ant-hills,  I  can  cite  a  distinguished  philosopher  (Prof. 
Jurine),  who  was  desirous  of  verifying  their  existence  by 
examining  himself  the  two  species  united  *.'* 
•  Huber,  287.    Jurine,  Htpnendpterrs^  273. 
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He  lifterwards  appeals  to  nature,  and  caUs  upon  all 
who  doubt  to  repeat  his  experiments,  which  he  is  sure 
will  soon  satisfy  them :— -a  satisfaction  which,  as  I  hare 
just  observed,  in  this  country  we  cannot  receive,  for 
want  of  the  slave-making  species. — And  now  to  b^in 
my  history. 

There  are  two  species  of  ants  which  engage  in  these 
excursions,  Polyergus  rufescens  and  Formica  sanguinea : 
but  they  do  not,  like  the  African  kings,  make  slaves  of 
adults,  their  sole  object  being  to  carry  off  the  helpless 
infants  of  the  colony  which  they  attack,  the  larvse  and 
pupae ;  these  they  educate,  in  their  own  nests,  till  they 
arrive  at  their  perfect  state,  when  they  undertake  all  the 
business  of  the  society  ^.  In  the  following  account  I 
shall  chiefly  confine  myself  to  what  Huber  relates  of 
the  first  of  these  species,  and  conclude  my  extracts  with 
his  history  of  an  expedition  of  the  latter  to  procure 
slaves. 

The  rufescent  ants  ^  do  not  leave  their  nests  to  go  upon 
these  expeditions,  which  last  about  ten  weeks,  till  the 
males  are  ready  to  emerge  into  the  perfect  state :  and  it 
is  very  remarkable,  that  if  any  individuals  attempt  to  stray 

•  It  is  not  clear  that  our  Willughby  had  not  some  knowledge  of 
this  extraordinary  fact ;  for  in  his  description  of  ants,  speaking  of  thdr 
care  of  their  pupae>  he  says^  '*  tjiatthey  alto  carry  the  aurelia  of  others 
into  their  nests,  as  if  they  were  their  own^  Rai.  Hist,  Ins,  69.— Gould 
remarks  concerning  the  hill-ant^  '*This  species  is  very  rapacious 
after  the  vermieles  and  nymphs  of  other  ants.  If  you  place  a  parcel 
before  or  near  their  colonies,  they  will,  with  remarkable  greediness, 
sdze  and  carry  them  off."  91,  note*.  Query— Do  they  this  to  de- 
vour them,  or  educate  them  ?  White  made  tlie  same  observation, 
Nat.  Hist,  n.  ^8. 

^  This  species  forms  a  kind  of  link  which  connects  Latreille's  two 
genera  Formica  and  Myrmica,  borrowing  the  abdominal  squama  from 
the  former,  and  the  sting  from  the  latter. 
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abroad  earlier,  they  are  detained  by  their  slaves,  who  will 
not  suffer  them  to  proceed.  A  wonderful  provbion  of 
the  Creator  to  prevent  the  black  colonies  from  being  pil- 
laged when  they  contain  only  male  and  female  brood, 
which  would  be  their  total  destruction,  without  being  any 
benefit  to  their  assailants,  to  whom  neuters  alone  are 
usefuL 

Their  time  of  sallying  forth  is  from  two  in  the  afternoon 
till  five,  but  more  generally  a  little  before  five :  the  wea- 
ther, however,  must  be  fine,  and  the  thermometer  must 
stand  at  above  S6^  in  the  shade.  Previously  to  marching 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  send  out  scouts  to  ex- 
plore the  vicinity;  upon  whose  return  they  emerge  from 
their  subterranean  city,  directing  their  course  to  the  quar- 
ter from  which  the  scouts  came.  They  have  various  pre- 
paratory signals,  such  as  pushing  each  other  with  the  man- 
dibles or  forehead,  or  pla}ring  with  the  antennae,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  probably  to  excite  their  martial  ardour, 
to  give  the  word  for  marching,  or  to  indicate  the  route 
they  are  to  take.  The  advanced  guard  usually  consists 
of  eight  or  ten  ants ;  but  no  sooner  do  these  get  beyond 
the  rest,  than  they  move  back,  wheeling  round  in  a 
semicircle,  and  mixing  with  the  main  body,  while  others 
succeed  to  their  station.  They  have  "  no  captain,  over^^ 
seer,  Or  ruler ^^  as  Solomon  observes,  their  army  being 
composed  entirely  of  neuters,  without  a  single  female : 
thus  all  in  their  turns  take  their  place  at  the  head^^  and 
then  retreating  towards  the  rear,  make  room  for  others. 
This  is  the  usual  order  of  their  march ;  and  the  object 
of  it  may  be  to  communicate  intelligence  more  readily 
from  one  part  of  the  column  to  another. 

When  winding  through  the  grass  of  a  meadow  they 
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have  proceeded  to  thirty  feet  or  more  from  their  own 
habitation,  they  disperse;  and,  like  dogs  with  their 
noses,  explore  the  ground  with  their  antennae  to  detect 
ibe  traces  of  the  game  they  are  pursuing.  The  negro 
fovmicary,  the  object  of  their  search^  is  soon  discovered ; 
some  of  the  inhabitants  are  usually  keeping  guard  at -the 
avenues,  which  dart  upon  the  foremost  of  their  assailants 
with  inconceivable  fury.  The  alarm  increasing,  crosvds 
of  its  swarthy  inhabitants  rush  forth  from  every  f^art- 
ment;  but  their  valour  is  exerted  in  vain;  for  the  be- 
siegers, precipitating  themselves  upon  them,  by  the 
ardour  of  their  attack  compel  them  to  retreat  withii^ 
and  seek  shelter  in  the  lowest  jstory ;  great  numbers  en- 
tering with  thpm  at  the  ^ites,  while  others  with  their 
mandibles  make  a  breach  in  the  walls,  through  wh^h 
the  victorious  army  marches  into  the  besieged  city.  In 
a  few  minutes,  by  the  same  passages,  they  as  hastily 
evacuate  it,  each  carrying  off  in  its  mouth  a  larva  or 
pupa  which  it  has  seized  in  spite  of  its  unhappy  guardians. 
On  their  return  home  with  their  spoil,  they  pursue  leK- 
actly  the  route  by  which  they  went  to  the  attack.  Their 
success  on  these  expeditions  is  rather  the  result  of  their 
impetuosity,  by  which  they  damp  the  courage  of  the 
negroes,  than  of  their  superior  strength,  though  they 
are  a  larger  animal ;  for  sometimes  a  very  small  body  of 
then?,  not  more  than  150,  has  been  known  to  succeed  in 
their  attack  and  to  carry  off  their  booty*. 

*  Siace  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volume  I  have 
met  with  fresh  confirmation  of  the  extraordinary  history  here  re- 
lated. Having  been  induced  to  visit  Paris,  and  calling  upon  M.  La- 
treille  (so  justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  first  entomologists  of 
the  age,  and  to  whom  I  feel  infimtely  indebted  for  the  friendly  at- 
tentions which  he  paid  to  me  during  my  too  short  stay  in  that 
metropolis),  he  assured  me,  that  he  bad  verified  all  the  principal 
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When  from  their  proximity  they  are  more  readily  to 
be  come  at  than  those  of  the  negroes,  they  sometimes 
assault  with  the  same  view  the  nest  of  another  species 
of  ant,  which  I  shall  call  the  miners  {F.  cunictdaria). 

facts  advanced  by  Huber.  He  has  also  said  the  same  in  his  CoimderO' 
thru  nowelletet  generalei  sur  let  insectei  vhant  en  Societe.  (^lem.  du 
Mus.  iii.  407.)  At  the  same  time  he  informed  me  that  there  was  a 
nest  of  the  rufescent  ants  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne^  to  which  place  he 
afterwards  was  so  good  as  to  accompany  me.  We  went  on  the  2dth 
of  June,  1817*  The  day  was  excessively  hot  and  sultry.  A  little  be- 
fore five  in  the  afternoon  we  began  our  search.  At  first  we  could 
not  discern  a  single  ant  in  motion.  In  a  minute  or  two,  however, 
my  friend  directed  my  attention  to  one  individual — two  or  three 
more  next  appeared — and  soou  a  numerous  army  was  to  be  seen 
winding  through  the  long  grass  of  a  low  ridge  in  which  was  their 
formicary.  Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood  from  Paris,  on  the  right- 
hand  and  near  the  road,  is  a  bare  place  paled  in  for  the  Sunday 
amusement  of  the  lower  orders — to  this  the  ants  directed  their 
march,  and  upon  entering  it  divided  into  two  columns,  which  tra« 
versed  it  rapidly  and  with  great  apparent  eagerness ;  all  the  while  ex- 
ploring the  ground  with  their  antennae  as  beagles  with  their  noses, 
evidently  as  if  in  pursuit  of  game.  Those  in  the  van,  as  Huber  also 
observed,  kept  perpetually  falling  back  into  the  main  body.  When 
they  had  passed  this  in  closure,  they  appeared  for  some  time  to  be  at 
a  loss,  making  no  progress  but  only  coursing  about :  but  after  a  few 
mhiutes  delay,  as  if  they  had  received  some  intelligence,  they  re- 
sumed their  march  and  soon  arrived  at  a  negro  nest,  which  they  en- 
tered by  one  or  two  apertures.  We  could  not  observe  that  any  ne- 
groes were  expecting  thehr  attack  outside  the  nest,  but  in  a  short 
^e  a  few  came  out  at  another  opening,  and  seemed  to  be  making 
their,  escape.  Perhaps  some  conflict  might  have  taken  place  within 
the  nest,  in  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  these  negroes 
and  the  entry  of  their  assailants.  However  this  might  be,  in  a  few 
minutes  one  of  the  latter  made  its  appearance  with  a  pupa  in  its 
mouth ;  it  was  followed  by  three  or  four  more ;  and  soon  the  whole 
army  began  to  emerge  as  fast  as  it  could,  almost  every  individn^  car- 
rying its  burthen.  Most  that  I  observed  seemed  to  have  pupae.  I  then 
traced  the  expedition  back  to  the  spot  from  which  I  first  saw  them 
set  out,  which  according  to  my  steps  was  about  156  feet  from  the 
negro  formicary.  The  whole  business  was  transacted  in  little  more 
than  an  hour.  Though  I  could  trace  the  ants  back  to  a  certain  spot 
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This  species  being  more  courageous  thim  the  other,  oa 
this  account  the  rufesceat  host  marches  to  the  attack  in 
closer  order  than  usual,  moving  with  astonishing  rap 
pidity.     As  soon  as  they  begin  to  enter  their  habitation, 
myriads  of  the  miners  rushing  out  fall  upon  them  with 
great  fiiry ;  while  others,  well  aware  of  their  purpose, 
making  a  passage  through  the  midst  of  them,  carry  off 
in  their  mouth  the  larvas  and  pupae.     The  surface  of  the 
nest  thus  becomes  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  conflict,  and 
the  assailants  are  often  deprived  of  the  prey  which  they 
had  seized.     The  miners  dart  upon  them,  fight  them 
foot  to  foot,  dispute  every  inch  of  their  territory,  and 
defend  their  progeny  with  unexampled  courage  and  rage. 
When  the  rufescents,  laden  with  pillage,  retire,  they  do 
it  in  close  order — a  precaution  highly  necessary,  since 
their  valiant  enemies,  pursuing  them,  impede  their  pro- 
gress for  a  considerable  distance  from  their  residence. 

During  these  combats  the  pillaged  ant-hill  presents 
in  miniature  the  spectacle  of  a  besieged  city ;  hundreds 
of  its  inhabitants  may  be  seen  making  their  escape,  and 
carrying  off  in  different  directions,  to  a  place  of  security, 
some  the  young  brood,  and  others  their  females  that  are 
newly  excluded :  but  when  the  danger  is  wholly  passed, 

in  the  ridge  before  mentioned,  where  they  first  appeared  in  the  long 
grass,  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  entrance  to  thdr  nest,  so  that 
I  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mixed  society.  As  we 
dined  at  an  auberge  close  to  the  spot,  I  proposed  renewing  my  re- 
searches aher  dinner;  but  a  violent  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain, 
though  I  attempted  it,  prevented  my  succeeding;  and  af);erwards  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  revisiting  the  place. 

M.  Latreille  very  justly  observes  that  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  the  rufescent  ants  {Poli/ergus  rufescens\  on  account  of  the  form 
of  their  jaws  and  the  accessory  parts  of  the  mouth,  either  to  prepare 
habitations  for  their  family,  to  procure  food,  or  to  feed  them, — Cotf 
tideratims  nouvelles,  6fc,  p.  408. 
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they  bring  them  back  to  their  city»  the  gates  of  which 
they  barricade,  and  remain  in  great  numbers  near  them 
to  guard  the  entrance. 

Formica  sanguinea^  as  I  observed  above,  is  another 
of  the  slave-making  ants ;  and  its  proceedings  merit  sepa- 
rate notice,  since  they  differ  considerably  from  those  of 
the  mfescents.  They  construct  their  nests  under  hedges 
of  1^  southern  aspect,  and  likewise  attack  the  hills  both 
of  the  B^proes  and  miners.  On  the  15th  of  July,  at  ten 
in  the  morning,  Huber  observed  a  small  band  of  these 
ants  sdlying  forth  from  their  formicary,  and  marching 
rapidly  to  a  neighbouring  nest  of  negroes,  around  which 
it  dispersed.  The  inhabitants,  rushing  out  in  crowds, 
attacked  them  and  took  several  prisoners:  those  that 
escaped  advanced  no  further,  but  appeared  to  wait  for 
succours;  small  brigades  kept  frequently  arriving  to 
reinforce  them,  which  emboldened  them  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  city  they  had  blockaded ;  upon  this  their 
anxiety  to  send  couriers  to  their  own  nest  seemed  to  in^ 
crease :  these  spreading  a  general  alarm,  a  large  rein- 
forcement immediately  set  out  to  join  the  besieging  army; 
yet  even  then  they  did  not  begin  the  battle.  Almost  all 
the  negroes,  coming  out  of  their  fortress,  formed  them- 
selves in  a  body  about  two  feet  square  in  front  of  it,  and 
there  expected  the  enemy.  Frequent  skirmishes  were 
the  prelude  to  the  main  conflict,  which  was  begun  by 
the  negroes.  Long  before  success  appeared  dubious 
they  carried  off  their  pupae,  and  heaped  them  up  at  the 
^itrance  to  their  nest,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  c^ 
which  the  enemy  approached.  The  young  females  also 
fled  to  the  same  quarter.  The  sanguine  ants  at  length 
rush  upon  the  negroes,  and  attacking  them  on  all  sides, 
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"after  a  stout  resistance  the  latter,  renounctng  all  defence^ 
endeavour  to  make  off  to  a  distance  with  the  pupee  thej 
have  heaped  up : — the  host  of  assailants  pursues,  and 
strives  to  force  from  them  Uiese  objects  of  their  care. 

'  Many  also  enter  the  formicary,  and  begin  to  carry  off 
the  young  brood  that  are  left  in  it.  A  continued  chain 
of  ants  engaged  in  l^is  employment  extepds  from  Best  le 
nest,  and  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  pass  before  a}l  is 
finished.  A  garrison  being  left  in  the  captured  city,  om 
the  following  morning  the  business  of  transporting  the 
brood  is  renewed.  It  often  happens  (for  this  species  of 
ant  loves  to  change  its  habitation)  that  the  conquerors 
emigrate  with  all  their  family  to  the  acquisition  whiph 
thdr  valour  has  gained.  All  the  incursions  of  F.  san^ 
guinea  take  place  in  the  space  of  a  month,  and  ibey 
make  only  five  or  six  in  the  year.  They  will  sometimes 
travel  150  paces  to  attack  a  negro  colony. 

After  reading  this  account  of  expeditions  undatakfsi 
by  ants  for  so  exti'aordinary  a  purpose,  you  will  be  ctf. 
rious  to  know  how  the  slaves  are  treated  in  the  nests  of 
these  marauders — whether  they  live  happily,  or  lf^[)Our 
under  an  oppressive  yoke.  You  must  recollect  tSiat  they 
are  not  carried  off,  like  our  negroes,  at  an  age  when  the 
amor  patriee  and  all  the  charities  of  life  which  bind  theni 
to  their  country,  ki«dred  and  friends,  are  in  ttieir  fkH 
strengdi,  but  in  what  may  be  called  tlie  helpless  diiys  of 
infancy,  or  in  their  state  of  repose,  before  th^  can  hav^ 
formed  any  associations  or  imbibed  any  notions  thalt 
render  one  place  and  society  more  dear  to  than  than 
another.  Preconceived  ideas,  therdbre,  do  not  exist  to 
influence  their  happiness,  which  must  altogether  depend 
upon  the  treatment  which  they  experience  ait  the  hapds 
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€)f  their  new  masters.  Here  the  goodness  of  Providence 
is  conspicuous ;  which,  although  it  has  gifted  these  crea- 
tures with  an  instinct  so  extraordinary,  and  seemingly  so 
unnatural,  has  not  made  it  a  source  of  misery  to  the  ob^ 
jects  of  it. 

You  will  here,  perhaps,  imagine  that  I  have  not  sof^ 
ficieatly  taken  into  consideration  the  anxiety  and  priva^ 
tions  undergone  by  the  poor  neuters,  in  beholding  those 
foster-children,  for  which  they  have  all  along  manifested 
SQch  tender  sd;ieitude,thus  violently  snatched  from  them^ 
bat  when  you  reflect  that  they  are  the  common  property 
of  the  whole  colony,  and  that,  consequently,  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  separate  attachment  to  paiticulfir  indi- 
idduals,  you  will  admit  that,  after  the  fright  and  horror 
of  the  eonflietare  over,  and  their  enemies  have  retreated^ 
&ey  are  not  tikdy  to  experience  the  poignant  afflietion 
felt  by  parents  when  deprived  of  ther  children;  espedally 
wlien  you  further  consider,  that  most  probably  some  of 
tbebr  brood  are  rescued  from  the  general  pillage ;  or  at 
any  rate  their  females  are  left  uninjured,  to  restore  the 
diminished  population  of  their  colonies,  and  to  supfdy 
tbem  With  those  objects  of  attention,  the  larvee,  &c  s^ 
necessai^  to  that  development  of  their  instincts  in  wbi<di 
consists  dieir  happiness.  > 

But  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  I  digressed-— i- 
The  negro  and  miner  ants  suffer  no  dimkiution  of  happi- 
ness, and  are  exposed  to  no  unusual  hardships  'and  op^ 
{M?ession  in  consequence  61  being  transpllanted  into  4l 
fordign  nest.  Their  life  is  passed  in  mu<^h^the  same  em^- 
pioyments  as  would  have  occupied  it  in  their  native  resi^ 
dence.  They  build  or  repair  the  common  dwellmg^ 
they  make  excursions  to  collect  food ;  they  attend  upon 
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the  females;  they  feed  them  and  the  larvae;  and  diey 
pay  the  necessary  attention  to  the  daily  sunning  of  the 
eggs,  larvse,  and  pupae.  Besides  this,  they  have  also 
to  feed  their  masters  and  to  carry  them  about  the  nest 
This  you  will  say  is  a  serious  addition  to  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  their  own  colonies:  but  when  you  con- 
sider the  greater  division  of  labour  in  these  mixed  so- 
cieties, which  sometunes  unite  both  negroes  and  miners 
in  the  same  dwelling,  so  that  three  distinct  races  live  to- 
getlier,  from  their  vast  numbers  so  far  exceeding  those 
of  the  native  nest,  you  will  not  think  this  too  severe  em- 
ployment for  so  industrious  an  animal. 

But  you  will  here  ask,  perhaps — ^^  Do  the  masters  take 
no  part  in  these  domestic  emplojrments  ?  At  least,  surely, 
th^  direct  their  slaves,  and  see  that  they  keep  to  thdr 
work  ?" — No  such  thing,  I  assure  you— the  sole  motive 
for  their  predatory  excursions  seems  to  be  mere  laziness 
and  hatred  of  labour.  Active  and  intrepid  as  they  are 
in  the  field,  at  all  other  times  they  are  the  m6st  helpless 
animals  that  can  be  imagined ; — ^unwilling  to  feed  them- 
selves, or  even  to  walk,  their  indolence  exceeds  that  of 
the  sloth  itself.  So  entirely  dependent,  indeed,  are  they 
upon  their  negroes  for  every  thing,  that  upon  some  oc- 
casions the  latter  seem  to  be  the  masters,  and  exercise  a 
kind  of  authority  over  them.  They  will  not  sufier  them, 
for  instance,  to  go  out  before  the  proper  season,  or  alone; 
and  if  they  return  iroin  their  excursions  without  their 
usual  booty,  they  give  them  a  ver^r  indifferent  reception, 
showing  their  displeasure,  w^hich  however  soon  ceases^ 
by  attacking  them ;  and  when  they  attempt  to  enter  the 
nest,  dragging  them  out.  To  ascertain  what  they  would 
do  when  obliged  to  trust  to  their  own  exertions,  Huber 
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shut  up  thirty  of  the  rufescent  ants  in  a  glazed  box,  sup- 
fdyii^  them  with  larvae  and  pupae  of  their  ownkind, 
with  the  addition  of  several  negro  pupae,  excluding  very 
carefully  all  their  slaves,  and  placing  some  honey  in  a 
comer  of  their  prison.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  feed  themselves :  and  though  at  first 
they  paid  some  attenticm  to  their  larvae,,  carrying  theiyi 
here  and  there,  as  if  too  great  a  charge  they  soon  laid 
them  down  again ;  most  of  them  died  of  hunger  in  less 
tb^n  two  days ;  and  the  few  that  remained  alive  appeared 
extremely  weak  and  languid.  At  length,  commiserating 
their  condition,  he  admitted  a  single  negro ;  and  this  lit- 
tle active  creature  by  itself  re-established  order — made 
a  cell  in  the  earth ;  collected  the  larvae  and  placed  them 
in  it;  assisted  the  pupae  that  were  ready  to  be  developed ; 
and  preserved  the  life  of  the  neuter  rufescents  that  still 
survived.  What  a  picture  of  beneficent  industi*y,  con?- 
trasted  with  the  baleful  effects  of  sloth,  does  this  interest- 
ing anecdote  afford!  Another  experiment  which  he 
tried  made  the  contrast  equally  striking.  He  put  a  large 
portion  of  one  of  these  mixed  colonies  into  a  woollen 
bag,  in  the  mouth  of  which  he  fixed  a  small  tube  of  wood, 
glazed  at  the  top,  which  at  the  other  end  was  fitted  to 
the  entrance  of  a  kind  of  hive.  The  second  day  the  tujbe 
.was  crowded  with  negroes  going  and  returning: — the 
indefatigable  diligence  and  activity  manifested  by  th^m 
in  tran3porting  the  young  brood  and  their  rufescent  mas* 
ters,  whose  bodies  were  suspended  u}K)n  their  mandibles^ 
was  astonishing.  These  last  took  no  active  part  in  the 
busy  scene,  \diile  their  slaves  showed  the  greatest  anxiety 
about  them,  generally  carrying  them  into  the  hive ;  and 
if  they  sometimes  contented  themselves  with  depositing 
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them  atJthe  entraBce  of  tke  tabe^  it  was  that  tkey  might 
i|8e  g^reoAer  diqfmtch  in  fetching  the  rest  The  rafesooiM) 
when  thus  set  down  rcnmiDed  for  a  Hiooient.  coiled  up 
witibout  motion^  anil  then  I^nrely  nDToliing  itself  looked 
all  aroiuid^  as  if  it  w».  quite  at  a  loss  what  direction  to 
take  ;'^it  next  went  up  to  the  negroes^  and  by  the  fiay. 
of  iis  anteraue  s^semmA  to  impfene  their  suocour^  till  one 
df  them  attending  to  it  conducted  it  into  the  hive. 
.  Beings  so  entirely  dependent^  as  these  masters  are 
mp9Q  their  slaves,  for  every  necessary,  comfort  and  eiH 
joyment.of  their  life,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  treat 
them  with  rigour  or  unkindness  :^-so  far  from  this,  it  is 
tvident^m  the  preceding  details,  that  tbc^  rather  look 
1^  to  tl^m,  and  are  in  some  degree  under  tibeir  controU 
:  Hie  above  observaticms,  with  respect  to  tiie  indolence 
^  our  slave-dealers,  relate  principally  to  the  tiffesc^fft 
specie^ ;  for  the  sanguine  ants  are  not  altogether  so  list* 
less  and  helpless;  they  assist  their  negroes  in  the  conr 
struction  of  their  nests,  they  collect  their  sweet  fluid  from 
the  Aphides ;  and  one  of  their  most  usual  occupations  is 
to  lie  i^  wait  for  a  small  species  of  ant,  on  which  they 
feed ;  and  when  their  nest  is  menaced  by  an  enemy,  they 
show  their  value  for  these  faithful  servants  by  carrying 
them  down  into  the  lowest  apartments^  as  to  a  plaee  wof 
thegreatest  security*  Sometimes  even  therufescents  rouse 
themselves  frcnu  the  torpor  that  usuaUy  benumbs  them. 
In  one  instance,  when  they  wished  to  emigrate  from  their 
own  to  a  deserted  nest,  they  reversed  what  ulsually  takes 
place  on  such  occasions,  and  carried  all  their  negroes 
themselves  to  the  spot  they  had  chosen.  At  the  first 
foundation  also  of  th^  societies  by  impregnated  females^ 
there  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  that,  like  those  of  other 
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species^,  tbey  ta|ce  upon  themselves  the  whde  charge  of 
the  nascent  colony.  I  must  not  here  omit  a  most  extra* 
ordinary  anecdote  related  by  M.  Huben  He  put  into 
one  of  his  artificial  formicaries  pupse  of  both  species  of 
the  slave-collecting  auts,  which,  under  the  care  of  some 
negroes  introduced  with  them,  arrived  at  their  imago 
state,  and  lived  together  under  the  same  roof  in  the  most 
perfect  amil^. 

These  facts  show  what  efiects  education  will  prodpce 
even  upon  insects;  that  it  will  impfgrt  to  them  a  new  bias, 
and  modify  in  some  respects  their  usual  instincts,  ren-* 
dmng  them  familiar  with  objects  which,  had  they  been 
educated  at  home,  they  would  have  feared,  and  causing 
them  to  love  those  whom  in  that  case  they  would  have 
abhorred. — It  occasions,  however,  no  further  change  in 
their  character,  since  the  master  and  slave,  brought  up 
with  the  same  care  and  under  the  same  superintendence, 
are  associated  in  the  mixed  formicary  under  laws  en- 
tirely opposite^. 

Unpa^ralleled  and  unique  in  the  animal  kingdom  as 
this  history  may  a{q)ear,  you  will  scarcely  deem  the  next 
I  have  to  relate  less  singular  and  less  worthy  of  admira- 
tion. That  ants  should  have  their  milch  cattle  is  as  ex^ 
traordinary  as  that  they  should  have  slaves*  Here,  per- 
bf^)s,  you  may  again  feel  a  fit  of  incredulity  shake  you ; 
—•but  the  evidence  for  the  fact  I  am  now  stating  being 
abundant  and  satisfactory,  I  flatter  myself  it  will  not 
shake  you  long. 

The  loves  of  the  ants  and  the  aphides  (for  these  last 
are  the  kine  in  question)  have  long  been  celebrated; 

*  Vol  I.  370.  ^  See  Huber,  chap,  vii — xi. 
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and  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  them  you  may  at 
any  time,  in  the  proper  season,  convince  yourself;  for 
you  will  always  find  the  former  very  busy  on  those  trees 
and  plants  on  which  the  latter  abound :  and  if  you  ex- 
amine mor^  closely,  you  will  discover  that  their  object 
in  thus  attending  upon  them  is  to  obtain  the  saccharine 
ftuid,  which  may  well  be  denominated  their  milk*,  that 
they  secrete. 

This  fluid,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  honey  in  sweet- 
ness, issues  in  limpid  drops  from  the  abdomen  of  these 
insects,  not  only  by  the  ordinary  passage,  but  also  by 
two  setiform  tubes  placed,  one  on  each  side,  just  above 
it.  Their  sucker  being  inserted  in  the  tender  bark,  is 
without  intermission  employed  in  absorbing  the  sap, 
which,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  system,  they  keep 
Continually  discharging  by  these  organs.  ,  When  no  ants 
attend  them,  by  a  certain  jerk  of  the  body,  which  takes 
place  at  regular  intervals,  they  ejaculate  it  to  a  dbtance: 
but  when  the  ants  are  at  hand,  watching  the  moment 
^hen  the  aphides  emit  their  fluid,  they  seize  and  suck  it 
down  immediately.  This,  however,  is  the  least  of  their 
talents ;  for  they  absolutely  possess  the  art  of  making 
them  yield  it  at  their  pleasure ;  or,  in  other  words,  of 
milking  them.  On  this  occasion  their  antennas  are  thdr 
fingers ;  with  these  they  pat  the  abdomen  of  the  aphis 
on  each  side  alternately,  moving  them  very  briskly ;  a 
little  drop  of  fluid  immediately  appears,  which  the  ant 
takes  into  its  mouth,  one  species  {Myrmica  rubra)  con- 
ducting it  with  its  antennae,  which  are  somewhat  swelled 
at  the  end.     When  it  has  thus  milked  one,  it  proceeds 

*  The  ant  ascends  the  tree,  says  Linn^,  thai  it  matf  milk  iU  cows, 
the  Aphides,  not  kill  them.  Syst  Nat,  962.  3. 
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Uy  another,  and  so  on,  till  being  satiated  it  returns  to 
the  nest. 

Not  only  the  aphides  yield  this  rbpast  to  the  ants,  but 
also  the  Cotci^  wbk  whom  they  have  recourse  to  similar 
manceuvres,  and  with  equal  success;  only  in  this  case 
the  movement  of  the  antennse  over  their  body  may  be 
compared  toihe  thrill  of  the  finger  over  the  keys  of  a 
piano-forte.- 

But  you  are  not  arrived  at  the  most  singular  part  of 
this  history, — that  ants  make  a  property  of  these  cows, 
for  the  possession  of  which  they  contend  with  great  ear- 
nestness, and  use  every  means  to  keep  them  to  themselves. 
Sometimes  they  seem  to  claim  a  right  to  the  aphides  that 
inhabit  the  branches  of  a  tree  or  the  stalks  of  a  plant; 
and  if  stranger-ants  attempt  to  share  their  treasure  with 
them,  they  endeavour  to  drive  them  away,  and  may 
be  seen  running  about  in  a  great  bustle^  and  exhibiting 
every  symptom  of  inquietude  and  anger.  Sometimes, 
to  rescue  them  from  their  rivals,  they  take  their  aphides 
in  their  mouth,  they  generally  keep  guard  round  them, 
and  when  the  branch  is  conveniently  situated,  they  have 
recourse  to  an  expedient  still  more  effectual  to  keep  off 
interlopers,' — they  inclose  it  in  a  tube  of  earth  or  other 
materials,  and  thus  confine  them  in  a  kind  of  paddock 
Bear  their  nest,  and  often  communicating  with  it. 

The  greatest  cow-keeper  of  all  the  ants,  is  one  to  be  met 
with  in  most  of  our  pastures,  residing  in  hemispherical 
formicaries,  which  are  sometimes  of  considerable  dian^e* 
ter.  I  mean  the  yellow  ant  of  Gould  ( JF.  Jlava).  This 
species,  which  is  not  fond  of  roaming  from  home,  and 
likes  to  have  all  its  conveniences  within  reach,  usually 
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collects  in  its  nest  a  large  herd  of  a  kind  of  Aphis,  that 
derives  its  nutriment  from  the  roots  of  grass  and  other 
plants  {Aphis  radieum);  these  it  transports  from  the 
neighbouring  roots,  probably  by  subterranean  galleries, 
excavated  ibr  the  purpose,  leading  from  the  nest  in  all 
directions* ;  and  thus^  without  going  out,  it  has  always 
at  hand  a  copious  supply  of  food.  These  creatures  share 
its  care  and  solicitude  equally  with  its  own  offipring. 
To  the  eggs  it  pays  particular  attention,  moistening  them 
with  its  tongue,  carrying  th^n  in  its  mouth  with  the  ut- 
HXKSt  t^idemess,  and  giving  them  the  advantage  of  the 
sen.  This  last  fact  I  state  ftom  my  own  observation ; 
fi>r  once  upon  opening  one  of  these  ant-hills  early  in  the 
spring  on  a  sunny  day,  I  observed  a  jmroel  of  these  ^gs, 
which  I  knew  by  their  black  colour,  very  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  nest  My  attack  put  the  ,ants  into  a  great  fer- 
ment, and  they  immediately  began  to  carry  these  inter- 
^Ung  objects  down  into  the  interior  of  the  nest.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  to  them  to  forward  the  hatching  of 
these  eggs  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  ensure  an 
earlj?  source  of  food  for  their  colony;  and  they  had  doubt- 
less in  this,  instance  brought  them  up  to  the  warmest  part 
of  their  dwelling  with  this  view.  M.  Huber,  in  a  nest  of 
the  same  ant,  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  once  found  the  eggs 
of  Aphis  Quercds. 

Out  yellow  ants  are  equally  carefiil  of  their  Aphides 
after  they  are  hatched,  when  their  nest  is  disturbed  con- 
veying them  into  the  interior,  fighting  fiercely  for  them  if 


*  Huber,  195.   I  have  more  than  once  found  these  Aphides  in  the 
nests  of  this  species  of  ant. 


the  inbablUuUs  pf  nei^bpuf  itig  fe^inicarie^  as  is  some-* 
twes  the  c«3e,  attempt  to  make  ibem  thdr  prey ;  and  car-* 
luring  %he0^  about  in.tlietr  months  to  change  their  pasture, 
or  £pir  $pme  other  purpose. .  Wbafi  you  consider  that 
ifc^tm  tbem  they  receive  abEoost  the  whole  nutriment  both 
ofith^oselves  and  larvsBy  you  will  not  wonder  at  their 
anxie^  about  them,  since  the  wealth  and  prospm^  oi 
the  community  is  in  proportion  to  die  number  of  their 
cattle.  Several  other  species  keep  Aphides  in  their  nests, 
but  none  in  such  numbers  as  those  of  which  I  am  speak-^ 

.  .When  .the  popuItUicm  exceeds  the  produce  of  a  ooun* 
prjf  or  its  inhabitants  su£fer  oppressicm,  or  are  not  com- 
fortable in  it,  em^i^ations  firequentiy  take  place,  and  co^ 
kmies  issue  forth  to  settle  in  other  parts  of  the  globe;  and 
semetimes  whole  nations  leave  their  own  country,  either 
drivel  to  this  step  by  their  enemies,  or  excited  by  cupi* 
di^  to  take  possession  of  what  appears  to  them  a  Ihore 
desirable  residence.  These  motives  operate  strongly  on 
sonie  insects  of  the  social  tribes.*^Bees  and  ants  are  par- 
ticularly influenced  by  them.  The  former,  conlSned  in  a 
iMOTow  hive,  when  their  society  becomes  too  numerous  to 
be  contfuned  conveniently  in  it,  must  necessarily  send  forth 
the  redundant  part  of  their  population  to  seek  for  new 
quarters;  and  the  latter — though  they  usually  can  enlarge 
their  dwellitig  to  any  dimensiiHis  which  their  numbers 
may  require,  and  therefore  do  not  send  forth  colonies,  un- 
less we  may  distinguish  by  that  name  the  departure  of  the 

*  See  Huber,  chap.  vi.  I  have  found  Aphides  in  the  nest  of  Myr^ 
Med  rubra.  Boisier  de  Sauvages  speaks  of  ants  keeping  their  own' 
Aphides,  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  them.  Joum,  de  Pht^ 
iiqucj  i.  195. 
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males  and  females  from  the  nest — are  often  disgusted 
with  their  present  habitation,  and  seek  to  establish 
themselves  in  a  new  one : — either  the  near  neighboorhood 
of  enanies  of  their  own  species;  annoyance  from  frequ^it 
attacks  of  man  or  other  animals ;  their  exposure  to  cold 
or  wet  from  the  removal  of  some  species  of  shelter ;  or 
the  discovery  of  a  station  better  circumstanced  or  more 
abundant  in  aphides ; — all  these  may  operate  as  induce- 
ments to  them  to  change  their  residence.  That  this  is 
the  case  might  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  noticed 
by  Gould  ^,  which  I  have  also  partly  witnessed  myself, 
that  they  sometimes  transport  their  young  brood  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  their  home.  But  M.  Huber,  by 
his  interesting  observations,  has  placed  diis  fact  beyond 
all  controversy;  and  his  history  of  their  emigrations  is 
enlivened  by  some  traits  so  singular,  that  I  am  impa- 
tient to  relate  them  to  you.  They  concern  chiefly  the 
great  hill-ant  {F.  rufa)^  though  several  other  species  oc- 
casionally emigrate. 

Some  of  the  neuters  having  found  a  spot  which  they 
judge  convenient  for  a  new  habitation,  apparently  with- 
out consulting  the  rest  of  the  society,  determine  upon  an 
emigration,  and  thus  they  compass  their.intention :  The 
first  step  is  to  raise  recruits : — with  this  view  they  eagerly 
accost  several  fellow  citizens  of  their  own  order,  caress 
them  with  their  antennas,  lead  them  by  their  mandibles,  and 
evidently  appear  to  propose  the  journey  to  them.  If  they 
seem  disposed  to  accompany  them,  the  recruiting  ofBcer, 
for  so  he  may  be  called,  prepares  to  carry  off  his  recruit, 
who,  suspending  himself  upon  his  mandibles,  hangs  coiled 

■  Gould,  42. 
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up  spirally  under  his  neck ; — all  this  passes  in  an  ami- 
cable manner  after  mutual  salutations.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  recruiter  takes  the  other  by  surprise,  and  drags 
him  from  the  ant-hill  without  giving  him  time  to  consider 
or  resist  When  arrived  at  the  proposed  habitation,  the 
suspended  ant  uncoils  itself,  and,  quitting  its  conductor, 
becomes  a  recruiter  in  its  turn.  The  pair  return  to  the 
old  nest,  and  each  carries  off  a  fresh  recruit,  which  being 
arrived  at  the  spot  joins  in  the  undertaking : — thus  the 
number  of  recruiters  keeps  progressively  increasing,  till 
the  path  between  the  new  and  the  old  city  is  full  of  goers 
and  comers,  each  of  the  former  laden  with  a  recruit 
What  a  singular  and  amusing  scene  is  then  exhibited  of 
the  little  people  thus  employed  !  When  an  emigration 
of  a  rlifescent  colony  is  going  forward,  the  negroes  are 
seen  carrying  their  masters :  and  the  contrast  of  the  red 
with  the  black  renders  it  peculiarly  striking.  The  little 
turf-ants  (Myrmicaf  cccspitum)  upon  these  occasions 
carry  their  recruits  uncoiled,  with  their  head  downwards 
tmd  their  body  in  the  air. 

This  extraordinary  scene  continues  several  days ;  but 
'when  all  the  neuters  are  acquainted  with  the  road  to  the 
new  city,  the  recruiting  ceases.  As  soon  as  a  sufBcient 
Dumber  of  apartments  to  contain  them  are  prepared,  the 
young  brood,  with  the  males  and  females,  are  conveyed 
thither,  and  the  whole  business  is  concluded.  When 
the  spot  thus  selected  for  their  residence  is  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  old  nest,  the  ants  construct 
some  intermediate  receptacles,  resembling  small  ant-hills, 
consisting  of  a  cavity  filled  with  fragments  of  straw  and 
other  materials,  in  which  they  form  several  cells ;  and 
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here  at  first  they  deposit  their  recruits,  males,  females^ 
and  brood,  which  they  afterwards  conduct  to  the  final 
eetdemeoL  These  mtermediate  statioDS  sometimes  be*- 
ooone  permanent  nests,  which  however  maintain  a  eon^- 
nexion  with  Ae  capital  city  ^. 

While  the  recruiting  is  proceedmg  it  appears  to  ocea^ 
sicn  no  sensation  in  the  original  nest ;  all  goes  on  m  it  as 
usual,  and  die  ants  that  are  not  ^et  Teeruited  pursue  thdr 
ordinary  occupations :  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  change 
of  station  is  not  an  ^iterprise  undertaken  by  the  whole 
community.  Sometimes  many  neuters  set  about  tlite 
business  at  the  same  time,  which  ^es  a  short  enstenoe 
(for  in  the  end  they  all  reunite  into  one)  to  many  sepa- 
rate formicaries.  If  the  ants  dislike  their  new  city,  they 
tjait  it  for  a  third,  and  even  for  a  fourdi :  and  what  is  i)&- 
UKirkable,  they  wiU  sometimes  return  to  their  origimi 
one  before  they  are  entirely  settled  in  the  new  station'; 
wlien  the  recruiting  goes  in  opposite  directions,  and  the 
pi^rs  pass  eadi  other  on  the  road.  You  majr  stop  tb^ 
emigration  for  the  present,  if  you  can  arrest  the  first  r^ 
craiter,  and  take  away  his  recruit  ^. 

I  fibril  now  vehbe  to  yon  acme  othet*  portions  of 
Myrmidonisn  Histofy,  whid^  though  perhaps  oot  m 
striking  and'wosEHlerfid  as  the  {ureceding  detaijb)  are  not 
devssnd  of  interest,  and  will  serve  to  exemplify  their  in^ 
credible  diligence,  iabour^  and  ii^noity. 

In  tUs  country  it  is  oonnnonly  in  IVforch,  earlier  or 

*  Walking  onie  day  early  in  July  in  a  spot  where  I  used  to  notice  h 
singte  ifist  .ofJFortmca  r^9^  Tobservied  that. a  new  eokmy  bad  \ift^ 
formed. of  considerable  piagnitude;  and  .between  it  and  the  original' 
nest  were  six  or  seven  smaller  settlements. 

*  See  Hirt)er,  chap.  iv.  §  3. 
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later  according  to  the  season,  that  ants  first  make  their 
appearance,  and  they  contmue  their  labours  till  the 
middle  or  ktter  end  of  October.  They  emerge  usually 
iix>m  tbeir  subterranean  winter-quarters  on  some  sunny 
day ;  when,  ^sembling  in  crowds  on  the  surface  of  th^ 
fermicary,  they  may  be  observed  in  continual  motion, 
walking  incessantly  over  it  and  one  another,  without  de^ 
parting  from  home ;  as  if  their  object,  before  they  re- 
sumed tbeir  icmployments,  was  to  habituate  themselves 
t^die  action  (^  the  air  and  suns  This  preparation  re- 
quires a  few  days,  and  then  die  business  of  the  year 
commences.  The  earliest  employment  of  ants  is  most 
probabiy  to  repair  the  injuries  which  their  habitation  has 
received  during  their  state  of  inactivity :  this  observation 
more  pMticularly  applies  to  die  hill*ant  {F.  rufa),  all  the 
t^per  stories  of  whose  dwellings  are  generally  laid  flat 
by  the  winter  rains  and  snow ;  but  every  species,  it  may 
well  be  supposed,  has  at  this  season  some  deranged 
i^MUtments  to  restore  to  order,  or  some  demolished 
ones  to  rebuild. 

After  their  annual  labours  are  begun,  few  are  igno- 
rant how  kiCessantly  ants  are  engaged  in  buildii^  or  re^ 
pairing  their  habitations,  in  collecting  provisions,  and  in 
the  care  of  their  young  brood;  but  scarcely  any  are  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  their  activity  is  carried,  and  that 
dieir  labours  are  going  on  even  in  the  night.— Yet  this  is 
a  certain  feet — Long  ^o  Aristode  afBrmed  that  ants 
Worked  in  the  night  when  the  moon  was  at  the  full**  j 
and  their  faii^orian  Gould  observes,  "that  they  even  ex^ 
eeed  the  painful  industrious  bees.     For  the  ants  employ 

•  Gould,  67.  De  Geer,  ii.  1054.        •»  Hisi.  Animal.  1.  ix.  c.  38. 
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each  moment,  by  day  and  night,  ahnost  without  inter- 
mission,  unless  hindered  by  excessive  rains*."  M.  Huber 
also,  speaking  of  a  mason-ant,  not  found  with  us,  tells  us 
that  they  work  after  sun-set,  and  in  the  night  *'.  To 
these  I  can  add  soipe  observations  of  my  own,  which 
fully  confirm  these  accounts.  My  first  were  made  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  when  I  found  the  inhabitants  c^  a  nest 
of  the  red  ant  {Myrmica  rubra)  very  busily  employed;  I 
repeated  the  observation,  which  I  could  conveniently  do, 
the  nest  being  in  my  garden,  at  various  times  from  that 
hour  till  twelve,  and  always  finmd  some  going  and 
coming,  even  while  a  heavy  rain  was  falling.  Having 
in  the  day  noticed  some  Aphides  upon  a  thistle,  I  ex- 
amined it  again  in  the  night,  at  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  found  my  ants  busy  milking  their  cows,  which  did 
not  for  the  sake  of  repose  intermit  their  suction.  At  the 
same  hour,  another  night,  I  observed  the  little  negro 
ant  {F.  Jusca)  engaged  in  the  same  employment  upon 
an  elder.  About  two  miles  from  my  residence  was  a 
nest  of  Gould's  hill-ant  {F.  rtifa)^  which,  according  to 
M.  Huber,  shut  their  gates,  or  rather  barricade  diem, 
every  night,  and  remain  at  home  ^.  Being  desirous  ci 
ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  early  in 
October,  about  two  o'clock  one  morning,  I  visited  this 
nest  in  coinpany  with  an  intelligent  friend ;  and  to  our 
surprise  and  admiration  we  found  our  ants  at  work, 
some  being  engaged  in  carrjdng  their  usual  burthen, 
sticks  and  straws,  into  their  habitation,  others  going 
out  from  it,  and  several  were  climbing  the  neighbouring 
oaks,  doubtless  to  milk  their  Aphides.     The  number  of 

■  Gould,  68.  •»  Huber,  55,  4«.  «  Ibid.  23. 
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comers  and  goers  at  diat  hour,  however,  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  myriads  that  may  always  be  seen  on 
these  nests  during  the  day.  It  so  happened  that  our 
visit  was  paid  while  the  moon  was  near  the  full;,  so  that 
whether  this  species  is  equally  vigilant  and  active  in  the 
absence  of  that  luminary  yet  remains  uncertain.  Perhaps 
this  circumstance  might  reconcile  Huber's  observation 
with  ours,  and  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Aristotle's  state- 
ment before  quoted.  To  the  red  ant,  indeed,  it  is  per- 
fectly indifferent  whether  the  moon  shine  or  not ;  they 
are  always  busy,  though  not  in  such  numbers  as  during 
the  day.  It  is  probable  that  these  creatures  take  their 
repose  at  all  hours  indifferently ;  for  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  they  are  employed  day  and  night  without  rest* 
I  have  related  to  you  in  this  and  former  letters  most 
of  the  works  and  employments  of  ants,  but  as  yet  I  have 
given  you  no  account  of  their  roads  and  track-ways.— 
Don't  be  alarmed,  and  imagine  I  am  going  to  repeat  to 
you  the  fable  of  the  ancients,  that  they  wear  a  path  in 
the  stones  *  ;  for  I  suppose  you  will  scarcely  be  brought 
to  believe  that,  as  Hannibal  cut  a  way  for  the  passage 
of  his  army  over  the  Alps  by  means  of  vinegar,  so  the 
ants  may  with  equal  effect  employ  the  formic  acid :  but 
more  species  than  one  do  really  form  roads  which  lead 
from  their  formicaries  into  the  adjoining  country.  Gould, 
speaking  of  his  jet-ant  {F.  ftdiginosa),  says  that  they 
make  several  main  track-ways,  (streets  he  calls  them,) 
with  smaller  paths  striking  off  from  them,  extending 
sometimes  to  the  distance  of  forty  feet  from  their  nest, 
and  leading  to  those  spots  in  which  they  collect  their 

^  mn,  HiH.  NatAxi.  c.  9Q. 
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provisions ;  that  upon  these  roads  they  always  travel,  and 
are  very  careful  to  remove  from  them  bits  of  sticks,  straw, 
or  anything  that  may  impede  their  progress ;  nay,  that 
they  even  keep  low  the  herbs  and  grass  which  grow  in 
them,  by  constantly  biting  them  off*,  so  that  they  may 
be  said  to  mow  their  walks.  But  the  best  constructors 
of  roads  are  the  hill-ants  {F,  fufa).  Of  these  De  Geer 
says,  "  When  yoii  keep  yourself  still,  without  making 
any  noise,  in  the  woods  peopled  with  these  ants,  you  may 
hear  them  very  distinctly  walking  over  the  dry  leaves 
which  are  dispersed  upon  the  soil,  the  claws  of  their  feet 
producing  a  slight  sound  when  they  lay  hold  of  them. 
They  make  in  the  ground  broad  paths,  well  beaten, 
which  may  be  readily  distinguished,  and  which  are 
formed  by  the  going  and  coming  of  innumerable  ants, 
whose  custom  it  is  always  to  travel  in  the  same  routed** 
From  Huber  we  further  learn,  that  these  roads  of  the 
hill-ants  are  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
several  inches  wide;  and  that  they  are  not  formed  merely 
by  the  tread  of  these  creatures,  but  hollowed  out  by  their 
labour^.  Virgil  alludes  to  their  tracks  in  the  following 
animated  lines,  which,  though  not  altogether  correct, 
are  very  beautiful : 

*'  So  when  the  pismires,  an  industrious  train. 
Embodied  rob  some  golden  heap  of  grain. 
Studious  ere  stormy  winter  frowns  to  lay 
Safe  in  tlidr  darksome  cells  the  treasured  prey ; 
In  one  long  track  the  dusky  legions  lead 
Their  prize  in  triumph  through  the  verdant  mead ; 
Here  bending  with  the  load,  a  panting  throng 
With  force  conjoin'd  heave  some  huge  grain  along ; 

*  Gould,  87.  *  De  Geer,  ii.  1067.  *  Huber,  146. 
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Soi^e  la^h  the  stragglers  to  the  task  assign'd. 

Some  to  their  ranks  the  bands  that  1^  behind : 

They  crowd  the  peopled  path  in  thick  array, 

Grlow  at  the  work,  and  darken  all  the  way." 
Bonnet,  observing  that  ants  always  keep  the  same  track 
both  in  going  from  and  returning  to  their  nest,  imagines 
that  their  paths  are  imbued  with  the  strong  scent  of  the 
formic  acid,  which  serves  to  direct  them ;  but,  as  Huber 
remarks,  though  this  may  be  of  some  use  to  them,  their 
other  senses  must  be  equally  employed,  since  it  is  evident, 
when  they  have  made  any  discovery  of  agreeable  food, 
that  they  possess  the  means  of  directing  their  companions 
to  it,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  path  can 
have  been  suflBciently  impregnated  with  the  acid  for  them 
to  trace  their  way  to  it  by  scent.  Indeed  the  recruiting 
system  described  above,  proves  that  it  requires  some 
pains  to  instruct  ants  in  the  way  from  an  old  to  a  new 
nest;  whereas,  were  they  directed  by  scent,  after  a  suf- 
ficient number  had  passed  to  and  fro  to  imbue  the  path 
with  the  acid,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  further  de- 
portations*. 

Though  ants  have  no  mechanical  inventions  to  di- 
minish.the  quantum  of  labour,  yet  by  numbers,  strength, 
and  perseverance  they  effect  what  at  first  sight  seems  ^^ 

quite  beyond  their  powers.     Their  strength  is  wonder-  ^ 

ful :  I  once,  as  I  formerly  observed,  saw  two  or  three  of 
them  haling  along  a  young  snake  not  dead,  which  was 
of  the  thickness  of  a  goose-quilP.  St.  Pierre  relates,  that 
he  was  highly  amused  with  seeing  a  number  of  ants  car- 
rying off  a  Patagonian  centipede.  They  had  seized  it 
by  all  its  legs,  and  bore  it  along  as  workmen  do  a  large 

*  (Euv.  de  Bonnet,  i.  535.  Huber,  197.  **  Vol.  I.  258. 
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piece  of  timber*.     The  Mahometans  hold,  as  Thevenot 
relates,  that  one  of  the  animals  in  Paradise  is  Solomon's 
ant,   which,   when  all  creatures  in   obedience  to  him 
brought  him  presents,  dragged  before  him  a  locust,  and 
was  therefore  preferred  before  all  others,  because  it  had 
brought  a  creature  so  much  bigger  than  itself.     They 
sometimes,  indeed,  aim  at  things  beyond  their  strength ; 
but  if  they  make  their  attack,  they  pertinaciously  persist 
in  it  though  at  the  expense  of  their  lives.     I  have  in  my 
cabinet  a  specimen  of  Colliuris  longicollis^  Latr.,  to  one 
of  the  legs  of  which  a  small  ant,  scarcely  a  thirtieth  part 
of  its  bulk,  is  fixed  by  its  jaws.     It  had  probably  the 
audacity  to  attack  this  giant,  compared  with  itself  and 
obstinately  refusing  to  let  go  its  hold  was  starved  to  deaths 
Professor  Afzelius  once  related  to  me  some  particulars 
with  respect  to  a  species  of  ant  in  Sierra  Leone,  which 
proves  the  same  point     He  says  that  they  march  in 
columns  that  exceed  all  powers  of  numeration,  and  al- 
ways pursue  a  straight  course,  from  which  nothing  can 
cause  them  to  deviate :  if  they  come  to  a  house  or  other 
building,  they  storm  or  undermine  it ;  if  a  river  comes 
across  them,  though  millions  perish  in  the  attempt,  they 
endeavour  to  swim  over  it. 

This  quality  of  perseverance  in  ants  on  one  occasion 
led  to  very  important  results,  which  affected  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  habitable  globe ;  for  the  celebrated  conqueror 
Timour,  being  once  forced  to  take  shelter  from  his  ene- 
mies in  a  ruined  building,  where  he  sat  alone  many 
»  Voy.to  Maurit.Jl, 

^  I  was  much  amused,  when  dining  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
by  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  hill-ant  {F.  rufa)  attacked  our 
food,  haling  from  our  very  plates,  while  we  were  eating,  long  strips 
i>fmeat  maily  times  their  own  size. 
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hoursy  desirous  of  diverting  his  mind  from  his  hopeless 
condition,  he  fixed  his  observation  upon  an  ant  that  was 
carrying  a  grain  of  com  (probably  a  pupa)  larger  than 
itself  up  a  high  wall  Numbering  the  efforts  that  it 
made  to  acc(»nplish  this  object,  he  found  that  the  grain 
fdl  sixty-nine  times  to  the  ground,  but  the  seventieth 
time  it  reached  the  top  of  the  wall.  "  This  sight  (said 
Timour)  gave  me  courage  at  the  moment ;  and  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  lesson  it  conveyed  *." 

Madame  Merian,  in  her  Surinam  Insects,  speaking  of 
the  large-headed  ant  {CEcodoma  cephalotes),  affirms  that, 
if  they  wish  to  emigrate,  they  will  construct  a  living 
bridge  in  this  manner : — One  individual  first  fixes  itself 
to  a  piece  of  wood  by  means  of  its  jaws,  and  remains  sta- 
tionary ;  with  this  a  second  ccmnects  itself;  a  third  takes 
hold  of  the  second,  and  a  fourth  of  the  third,  and  so  on, 
till  a  long  connected  line  is  formed  fastened  at  one  ex- 
tremity, which  floats  exposed  to  the  wind,  till  the  other 
end  is  blown  over  so  as  to  fix  itself  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  when  the  rest  of  the  colony  pass  over  upon 
it,  as  a  bridge^.  This  is  the  process,  as  far  ats  I  can 
collect  it  from  her  imperfect  account: — as  she  is  not 
always  very  correct  in  her  statements,  I  regarded  this  as 
altogether  fabulous,  till  I  met  with  the  following  history 
of  a  similar  proceeding  in  De  Azara,  which  induces  me 
to  give  more  credit  to  it. 

He  tells  us,  that  in  low  districts  in  South  America, 
that  are  exposed  to  inundations,  conical  hills  of  earth 
may  be  observed,  about  three  feet  high,  and  very  near 

*  Related  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  August  1816,  p.  259. 
**  Insect.  Surinam,  p.  18.   In  her  plate  the  ants  are  represented  sa 
connected. 
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to  each  oth^r,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  litde  black  ant 
When  ail  innndation  takes  place,  they  are  heaped  toge- 
ther out  of  the  nest  into  a  circular  mass,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter  and  four  fingers  m  depth.  Thus  they  remain 
floating  upon  the  water  while  the  inundation  contiriues. 
One  of  the  sides  of  the  mass  which  they  form  is  attached 
to  some  sprig  of  grass,  or  piece  of  wood ;  and  when  the 
waters  are  retired,  they  rfeturn  to  their  habitation.  When 
they  wish  to  pass  from  one  plant  to  ahother,  they  may 
often  be  seen  foriiied  into  a  bridge,  of  two  palms  length, 
and  of  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  which  has  no  bther  su{i- 
port  than  that  of  its  two  extreriiities.  One  would  ^tiji- 
pose  that  theiir  Own  weight  would  sink  theiU;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  masses  remain  floating  during  the  inun<- 
dation,  which  lasts  some  days*. 

You  must  now  be  fully  satiated  with  this  accouiit  of 
the  constant  fatigue  and  labour  to  which  our  little  {iis- 
mires  are  doomed  by  the  law  of  their  natute ;  I  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  relieve  your  mind  by  introducing 
you  to  a  more  quiet  scene,  and  exhibit  them  to  you  du- 
ring their  intervals  of  repose  and  relaxation. 

Gould  tells  us  that  the  hill-ant  is  very  fond  of  basking 
in  the  sun,  and  that  on  a  fine  serene  morning  you  may 
see  them  conglomerated  like  bees  on  the  surface  of  their 
nest,  fi'om  whence,  on  the  least  disturbance,  they  will 
disappear  in  an  instant  ^.  M.  Huber  also  observes,  afl:ei* 
their  labours  are  finished,  that  they  stretch  themselves 
in  the  sun,  where  they  lie  heaped  one  upon  another,  and 
seem  to  enjoy  a  short  interval  of  repose:  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  an  artificial  nest,  in  which  he  had  confined  some 

»  Voyages  dans  VAmrique  Merid.  i.  187.  ^  Gould,  69. 
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of  this  speciei^  where  he  sat?  many  employed  in  various 
ways,  he  noticed  some  reposing  which  appeared  to  be 
asleep  *. 

But  they  have  not  only  their  time  for  repose ;  they 
also  devote  some  to  relaxation,  during  which  they  amuse 
themselves  with  sports  and  games.  "  You  may  frequently 
perceive  one  of  these  ants  (F^rufa)  (says  our  Gould)  run 
to  and  fix>  with  a  fellow-laboui*er  in  his  forceps,  of  the 
same  species  and  colony.  It  appeared  first  in  the  light 
of  provisions;  but  I  was  soon  undeceived  by  observing, 
Aat  after  being  carried  foi*  some  time,  it  was  let  go  in  a 
fifendly  manner,  and  received  no  personal  injury.  This 
amusement,  or  whatever  title  you  please  to  give  it,  is 
often  repeated,  particularly  amongst  the  hill-apts,  who 
are  very  fond  of  this  sportive  exercise  **."  A  nest  of  ants 
which  Bonnet  found  in  the  head  of  a  teazle,  when  en- 
joying the  full  sun,  which  seems  the  acme  of  formic  fe- 
licity, amused  themselves  with  carrying  each  other  On 
their  backs,  the  rider  holding  with  his  mandibles  the 
neck  of  his  horse,  and  embracing  it  closely  with  his 
legs^.  But  the  most  circumstantial  account  of  their 
sports  is  given  by  Huber.  "  I  approached  one  day," 
says  he,  ^^  one  of  their  formicaries  (he  is  speaking  of 
F,  rujh)  exposed  to  the  sun  and  sheltered  from  the  north. 
The  ants  were  heaped  together  in  great  numbers,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  temperature  which  they  experieii^cd 
at  the  surface  of  the  nest  None  of  them  were  working : 
this  multitude  of  accumulated  insects  exhibited  the  ap- 
peahiQce  of  a  boiling  fluid,  upon  which  at  first  the  eye 
could  scarce  fix  itself  without  difficulty.  But  when  I 
set  myself  to  follow  eadi  ant  separately,  I  saw  them  ap- 
•  Huber,  73.  »»  Gould,  103—  ^  Bonnet,  ii.  407. 
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1  roach  each  other,  moving  their  antennee  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity ;  with  their  fore-feet  they  patted  lightly  the 
cheeks  of  other  ants :  after  these  first  gestures,  which  re- 
sembled caresses,  they  reared  upon  their  hind-legs  by 
pairs,  they  wrestled  together,  they  seized  one  another  by 
a  mandible,  by  a  leg  or  an  antenna,  they  then  let  go 
their  hold  to  renew  the  attack ;  they  fixed  themselves  to 
each  other's  trunk  or  abdomen,  they  embraced,  they 
turned  each  other  over,  or  lifted  each  other  up  by  turns 
they  soon  quitted  the  ants  they  had  seized,  and  en- 
deavoured to  catch  others :  I  have  seen  some  who  en- 
gaged in  these  exercises  with  such  eagerness,  as  to  pur- 
sue successively  several  workers;  and  the  combat  did 
not  terminate  till  the  least  animated,  having  thrown  his 
antagonist,  accomplished  his  escape  by  concealing  him- 
self in  some  gallery*.*'  He  compares  these  sports  to 
the  gambols  of  two  puppies,  and  tells  us  that  he  not  only 
often  observed  th^n  in  this  nest,  but  also  in  his  artificial 
one. 

I  shall  here  copy  for  you  a  memorandum  I  formerly 
made.  ^^  On  the  ninth  of  May,  at  half-past  two,  as  I 
was  walking  on  the  Plumstead  road  near  Norwich,  on 
a  sunny  bank  I  observed  a  large  number  of  ants  {Farmi' 
ca  Jiisca)  agglomerated  in  crowds  near  the  entrances  of 
their  nest  They  seemed  to  make  no  long  excursions, 
astf  intent  upon  enjoying  the  sun-shine  at  home;  but 
all  the  while  they  were  coursing  about,  and  appeared  to 
accost  each  other  with  their  antennae.  Examining  themt 
very  attentively,  I  at  length  saw  one  dragging  another, 
which  it  absolutely  lifted  up  by  its  antennae,  and  carry- 
ing it  in  the  air.  I  followed  it  with  my  eye,  till  it  c(m- 
•  Huber.  170— 
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cealed  Itself  and  its  antagonist  in  the  nest.  I  soon  no- 
ticed another  that  had  recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvres; 
but  in  this  instance  the  ant  that  was  attacked  resisted 
manfully,  a  third  sometimes  appearing  inclined  to  inter- 
fere :  the  result  was,  that  this  also  was  dragged  in.  A 
third  was  haled  in  by  its  legs,  and  a  fourth  by  its  man- 
dibles. Wnat  was  the  precise  object  of  these  proceed- 
ings, whether  sport  or  violence,  I  could  not  ascertain.  I 
walked  the  same  way  on  the  following  morning,  but  at 
an  earlier  hour,  when  only  a  few  comers  and  goers  were 
to  be  seen  near  the  nest :"  And  soon  leaving  the  place, 
I  had  no  further  opportunity  to  attend  to  them. 

And  now  having  conducted  you  through  every  apart- 
ment of  the  formicary,  and  shown  you  its  inhabitants  in 
every  light,  I  shall  leave  you  to  meditate  on  the  extra- 
ordinary instincts  with  which  their  Creator  has  gifted 
them,  reserving  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  other  social 
insects  for  a  future  occasion. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
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PERFECT  SOCIETIES  CONTINUED.     {JVasps  and  Humble^ 
Bees,) 

I  SHALL  now  call  your  attention  to  such  parts  of  the 
history  of  two  other  descriptions  of  social  insects,  wasps^ 
'namely,  and  hmble-iees^  as  have  not  been  telated  to  you 
in  my  letters  on  the  affection  of  ilisects  for  their  young, 
and  on  their  habitations.  What  I  have  to  communicate, 
though  not  devoid  of  interest,  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  preceding  account  of  the  ants,  nor  with  tliat  which 
will  follow  of  the  hive-bee.  This,  however,  may  arise 
more  from  the  deficiency  of  observations  than  the  bar- 
renness of  the  subject. 

The  first  of  these  animals,  *wasps^  {Vespa) — with  whose 
proceedings  I  shall  begin, — we  are  apt  to  regard  in  a  very 
unfavourable  light.  They  are  the  most  impertinent  of 
intruders.  If  a  door  or  window  be  open  at  the  season 
of  the  year  in  which  they  appear,  they  are  sure  to  enter. 
When  they  visit  us,  they  stand  ilpon  no  ceremony,  but 
make  free  with  every  thing  that  they  can  come  at  Sugar, 
meat,  fruit,  wine,  are  equally  to  their  taste ;  and  if  we 
attempt  to  drive  them  away,  and  are  not  very  cautious, 
they  will  often  make  us  sensible  that  they  are  not  to  be 
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provoked  With  impiinity.  Compared  with  the  bees,  they 
tatty  be  considered  as  a  horde  of  thieves  and  brigands  ; 
and  the  latter  as  peaceful,  honest,  and  industrious  sub- 
jects; whose  persons  are  attacked  and  property  plun- 
dered by  them.  Yet,  with  all  this  love  of  pillage  and 
bther  bad  prbpensities,  they  are  not  altogether  disagree^ 
able  or  unamiaUe ;  they  are  brisk  and  lively ;  they  do 
not  usually  attack  unprovoked;  and  their  object  in 
plundering  us  is  not  purely  selfish,  but  is  principally  to 
provide  foJ:  the  support  of  the  young  brood  of  their 
colonic. 

The  sdcieties  of  wasps,  like  those  of  ants  and  bther 
social  Hymenopteray  consist  of  females,  males,  and  work- 
ers. The  females  may  be  considered  as  of  two  sorts : 
first)  the  females  by  way  of  eminence,  much  larger  than 
any  other  individuals  of  the  community,  equalling  six  of 
the  workers  (from  which  in  other  r^p^cts  they  do  not 
materially  differ)  in  weight,  and  laying  both  male  and 
female  eggs.  Then  the  small  females,  not  bigger  than  the 
workers,  and  laying  only  male  eggs.  This  last  descrip- 
tion of  females,  which  are  found  dso  both  amotigst  the 
humble-bees  and  hive-bees,  were  first  observed  amongst 
the  wasps  by  M.  Perrot,  a  friend  of  Hubei^'s*.  The 
large  females  are  produced  later  than  the  workers,  and 
make  their  appearance  in  the  following  spring;  and  who- 
ever destroys  one  of  them  at  that  time,  destroys  an  in- 
tire  colony,  of  which  she  would  be  the  founder.  They 
are  more  worthy  of  praise  than  the  queen-bee ;  since 
upon  the  latter,  from  het*  very  first  afipeariance  in  the 
perfect  state  no  labour  devolves^ — all  her  wants  being 
prevented  by  a  host  of  workers,  some  of  which  are  con- 
*  Huber,  Nom.  Observ,  ii.  443. 
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stantly  attending  upon  her,  feeding  her,  and  permitting 
her  to  suffer  no  fatigue;  while  others  take  every  step  that 
is  necessary  for  the  safety  and  subsistence  of  the  colony. 
Not  so  our  female  wasp ; — she  is  at  first  an  insulated 
being  that  has  had  the  fortune  to  survive  the  rigours  of 
winter.  When  in  the  spring  she  lays  the  foundation  of 
her  future  empire,  she  has  not  a  single  worker  at  her  dis- 
posal :  with  her  own  hands  and  teeth  she  often  hollows 
out  a  cave  wherein  she  may  lay  the  first  foundations  of  her 
paper  metropolis;  she  must  herself  build  the  first  houses^ 
and  produce  from  her  own  womb  their  first  inhabitants ; 
which  in  their  infant  state  she  must  feed  and  educate, 
before  they  can  assist  her  in  her  great  design.  At  length 
she  receives  the  reward  of  her  perseverance  and  labour ; 
and  from  being  a  solitary  unconnected  individual,  in  the 
autumn  is  enabled  to  rival  the  queen  of  the  hive  in  the 
number  of  her  children  and  subjects;  and  in  the  edifices 
which  they  inhabit — the  number  of  cells  in  a  vespiary 
sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  16,000,  almost  all 
of  which  contain  either  an  egg,  a  grub,  or  a  pupa ;  and 
each  cell  serving  for  three  generations  in  a  year;  which, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  failures  and  other  casual- 
tieis,  will  give  a  population  of  at  least  30,000.  Even  at  this 
time,  when  she  has  so  numerous  an  array  of  coadjutors, 
the  industry  of  this  creature  does  not  cease,  but  she  con- 
tinues to  set  an  example  of  diligence  to  the  rest  of  the 
community. — If  by  any  accident,  before  the  other  fe- 
males are  hatched,  the  queen  mother  perishes,  the  neu- 
ters cease  their  labours,  lose  their  instincts,  and  die. 

The  number  of  females  in  a  populous  vespiary  is  con- 
siderable, amounting  to  several  hundred ;  they  emerge 
from  the  pupa  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguit,*at  the  same 
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time  with  the  males,  and  fly  in  September  and  October, 
when  they  pair.  Of  this  large  number  of  females,  very 
few  survive  the  winter.  Those  that  are  so  fortunate 
remain  torpid  till  the  vernal  sun  recalls  them  to  life  and 
action.  They  then  fly  forth,  collect  provision  for  their 
young  brood,  and  are  engaged  in  the  other  labours 
necessary  for  laying  the  foundation  of  their  empire :  but 
in  the  summer  months  they  are  never  seen  out  of  the 
nest. 

The  male  wasps  are  much  smaller  than  the  female, 
but  they  weigh  as  much  as  two  workers.  Their  antennae 
are  longer  than  those  of  either,  not,  like  theirs,  thicker  at 
the  end,  but  perfectly  filiform ;  and  their  abdomen  is  di- 
stinguished by  an  additional  segment  Their  numbers 
about  equal  those  x)f  the  females,  and  they  are  produced 
at  the  same  time.  They  are  not  so  wholly  given  to  plea- 
sure and  idleness  as  the  drones  of  the  hive.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  assist  in  building  the  nest,  and  in  the  care  of 
the  young  brood;  but  they  are  the  scavengers  of  the  com- 
munity; for  they  sweep  the  passages  and  streets,  and  carry 
off  all  the  filth.  They  also  remove  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  which  are  sometimes  heavy  burthens  for  them ;  in 
which  case  two  unite  their  strength  to  accomplish  the 
work ;  or,  if  a  partner  be  not  at  hand,  the  wasp  thus  em- 
ployed cuts  off  the  head  of  the  defunct,  and  so  effects  its 
purpose.  As  they  make  themselves  so  useful,  they  are 
not,  like  the  male  bees,  devoted  by  the  workers  to  an  uni- 
versal massacre  when  the  impregnation  of  the  females, 
•the  great  end  of  their  creation,  is  answered ;  but  they 
share  the  general  lot  of  the  community,  and  are  suffered 
to  survive  till  the  cold  cuts  off  them  and  the  workers  to- 
gether. 
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The  workers  are  the  most  numerous,  and  to  us  the  only 
troublesome  part  of  the  community ;  upon  whpm  devolves 
the  main  business  of  the  nest  In  the  summer  and  au- 
tumnal months,  they  go  forth  by  m}nriads  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country  to  collect  provisions ;  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  common  den,  after  reserving  a  sufficiency  for 
the  nutriment  of  the  young  brood,  they  divide  the  spoil 
with  great  impartiality ; — part  being  given  to  the  females, 
part  to  the  males,  and  part  to  those  workers  that  have 
been  engaged  in  extending  and  fortifying  the  vespiary. 
This  division  is  voluntarily  made,  without  the  slightest 
symptom  of  compulsion.  Several  wasps  assemble  round 
each  of  the  returning  workers,  and  receive  their  respective 
portions.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  their 
motions  upon  this  occasion.  As  soon  as  a  wasp,  that 
has  been  filling  itself  with  the  juice  of  fruits,  arrives  at  the 
nest,  it  perches  upon  the  top,  and  disgorging  a  drop  of 
its  saccharine  fluid,  is  attended  sometimes  by  two  at  once, 
who  share  the  treasure  :  this  being  thus  distributed,  a  se- 
cond and  sometimes  a  third  drop  is  produced,  which  falls 
to  the  lot  of  others. 

Another  principal  employment  of  the  workers  is  the 
enlarging  and  repairing  of  the  nest.  It  is  extremely 
amusing  to  see  them  engaged  upon  this  foliaceous  co- 
vering. They  work  with  great  celerity ;  and  though  a 
large  number  are  occupied  at  the  same  time,  there  is  not 
the  least  confusion.  Each  individual  has  its  portion  of 
work  assigned  to  it,  extending  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half,  and  is  furnished  with  a  ball  of  ligneous  fibre^* 
scraped  or  rather  plucked  by  its  powerful  jaws  from  posts, 
rails,  and  the  like.  This  is  carried  in  its  mouth,  and  is 
thus  ready  for  immediate  use : — ^but  upon  this  subject  I 
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have  enlarged  in  a  former  letter^.  The  workers  also 
clean  the  cells  and  prepare  them  to  receive  another  ^g, 
after  the  imago  is  disclosed  and  has  left  it 

There  is  good  reason  for  thinking,  and  the  opinion  has 
the  sanction  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  that  wasps  have  senti* 
nels  placed  at  the  entrances  of  their  nests,  which  if  you  can 
once  seize  and  destroy,  the  remainder  will  not  attack  you* 
This  is  confirmed  by  an  observation  of  Mr.  Knight's  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  \  that  if  a  nest  of  wasps 
be  approached  without  alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  all 
communication  be  suddenly  cut  off  between  those  out  of 
the  nest  and  those  within  it,  no  provocation  will  induce 
the  former  to  defend  it  and  themselves.  But  if  one  es- 
capes from  within,  it  comes  with  a  very  different  temper, 
and  appears  commissioned  to  avenge  public  wrongs,  and 
prepared  to  sacrifice  its  life  in  the  execution  of  its  orders. 
He  discovered  this  when  quite  a  boy. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  when  a  large  number  of  fe- 
male wasps  have  been  observed  in  the  spring,  and  an 
abundance  of  workers  has  in  consequence  been  expected 
to  make  their  attack  upon  us  in  the  summer  and  autumn, 
but  few  have^pearcd.  Mr.  Knight  observed  this  in  1 806, 
and  supposes  it  to  be  caused  by  a  failure  of  males  ^.  I  have 
since  more  than  once  made  the  same  observation,  and 
Mi^r  Moor,  as  well  as  myself,  noticed  in  the  year  1815. 
What  took  place  here  in  the  following  year  may  in  some 
degree  account  for  it.  Though  the  summer  had  been 
very  wet,  and  one  may  almost  say  winterly,  there  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  reside  abundance  of 
wasps  at  the  usual  time;  but,  except  on  some  few  warm 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  601.  "  For  1807,  242—  «  Ibid.  243. 
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days,  in  which  they  were  very  active,  benumbed  by  the 
cold  they  were  crawling  about  upon  the  floors  of  my 
house  and  seemed  unable  to  fly.  In  this  vicinity  numbers 
make  their  nests  in  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  of  October  there  was  a  very  considera- 
ble inundation,  after  which  not  a  single  wasp  was  to  be 
seen.  The  continued  wet  that  produces  an  inundation 
may  also  destroy  those  nests  that  are  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  waters ; — and  perhaps  this  cause  may  have  operated 
in  those  years  above  alluded  to,  in  which  the  appear- 
ance of  the  workers  in  the  summer  and  autumn  did  not 
correspond  with  the  large  numbers  of  females  observed 
in  the  spring. 

In  ordinary  seasons,  in  the  month  lately  mentioned, 
October,  wasps  seem  to  become  less  savage  and  sangui- 
nary ;  for  even  flies,  of  which  earlier  in  the  summer  they 
are  the  pitiless  destroyers,  may  be  seen  to  enter  their 
nests  with  impunity.  It  is  then,  probably,  that  they  begin 
to  be  first  affected  by  the  ^proach  of  the  cold  season, 
when  nature  teaches  them  it  is  useless  longer  to  attend  to 
their  young.  They  themselves  all  perish,  except  a  few 
of  the  females,  upon  the  first  attack  of  frost 

Reaumur,  from  whom  (see  the  sixth  Memoir  of  his 
last  volume)  most  of  these  observations  are  taken,  put 
the  nests  of  wasps  under  glass  hives,  and  succeeded  so 
effectually  in  reconciling  these  little  restless  creatures 
to  them,  that  they  carried  on  their  various  works  under 
his  eye :  and  if  you  feel  disposed  to  follow  his  example 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  throw  light  upon  many  parts  of 
their  history,  concerning  which  we  are  now  in  darkness. 

Having  given  you  some  idea,  imperfect  indeed  from 
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the  want  of  materials,  of  the  societies  of  wasps,  I  must 
next  draw  up  for  you  the  best  account  I  can  of  those  of 
the  humble-bees*.  These  form  a  kind  of  intermediate  link 
between  the  wasps  and  ^e  hive-bees,  collecting  honey 
indeed  and  making  wax,  but  constructing  their  combs 
and  cells  without  the  geometric  precision  of  the  latter, 
and  of  a  more  rude  and  rustic  khid  of  architecture;  and 
distinguished  from  both,  though  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  bees,  by  the  extreme  hairiness  of  their  bodies. 

The  population  of  a  humble-bees  nest  may  be  divided 
into  four  orders  of  individuals :  the  large  females ;  the 
small  females;  the  males;  and  the  workers. 

The  large  females^  like  the  female  wasps,  are  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  their  republics.  They  are  often  so 
large,  that  by  the  side  of  the  small  ones  or  the  workers, 
which  in  every  other  respect  they  exactly  resemble,  they 
look  like  giants  opposed  to  pygmies.  They  are  excluded 
from  the  pupa  in  the  autumn ;  and  pair  in  that  season, 
with  males  produced  from  the  eggs  of  the  small  females. 
They  pass  the  winter  under  ground,  and,  as  appears 
from  an  observation  of  M.  P.  Huber,  in  a  particular 
apartment,  separate  from  the  nest,  and  rendered  warm 
by  a  carpeting  of  moss  and  grass,  but  without  any  supply 
of  food.  Early  in  the  spring,  (for  they  make  their  first 
appearance  as  soon  as  the  catkins  of  the  sallows  and 
willows  are  in  flower,)  like  the  female  wasps,  they  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  new  colony  without  the  assistance  of  any 
neuters,  which  all  perish  before  the  winter.  In  some  in- 
stances however,  if  a  conjecture  of  M.  de  la  Billardiere 
be  correct,  these  creatures  have  an  assistant  assigned  to  ' 

•  Bombus,  Apis  ♦  *.  e.  2.  K. 
VOL.  II.  1 
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them.  He, says,  at  this  season  (the  approach  of  winter) 
he  found  in  the  nest  of  Bombus  Sylvarum  some  old  fe- 
males and  workers,  whose  wings  were  fastened  together 
to  retain  them  in  the  nest  by  hindering  them  from  fly- 
ing; these  wings  in  each  individual  were  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  extremity,  by  means  of  some  very  brown 
wax  applied  above  and  below*.  This  he  conceives  to  be 
a  precaution  taken  by  the  other  bees  to  oblige  these  in- 
dividuals to  remain  in  the  nest  and  take  care  of  the  brood 
that  was  next  year  to  renew  the  population  of  the  colony. 
I  feel,  however,  great  hesitation  in  admitting  this  con- 
jecture, founded  upon  an  insulated  and  perhaps  an  acci- 
dental fact.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  young  females 
that  come  forth  in  the  autumn,  and  not  the  old  ones, 
are  the  founders  of  new  colonies ;  and  their  instinct  di- 
rects them  to  fulfill  the  great  laws  of  their  nature  without 
such  compulsion ;  and  in  the  next,  the  workers  are  nev^ 
known  to  survive  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  employment  of  a  large  female,  besides  the  care 
of  the  young  brood  before  described,  and  the  collecting 
of  honey  and  pollen,  is  principally  the  construction  of  the 
cells  in  which  her  eggs  are  to  be  laid ;  which  M.  P.  Ru- 
ber seems  to  think,  though  they  often  assist  in  it,  the 
workers  are  not  able  to  complete  by  themselves.  So 
rapid  is  the  female  in  this  work,  that  to  make  a  cell,  fill 
it! with  pollen,  commit  one  or  two  eggs  to  it,  and  cover 
them  in,  requires  only  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour. 
Her  family  at  first  consists  only  of  workers,  which  are 
necessary  to  assist  her  in  her  labours ;  these  appear  in 
May  and  June:  but  the  males  and  females  are  later,  and 

*  Memoires  du  Museum,  &c.  i.  55. 
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sometimes  are  not  produced  before  August  and  Septem- 
ber*. As  in  the  case  of  the  hive-bee,  the  food  of  these 
several  mdividuals  diflers;  for  the  grubs  that  will  turn 
to  workers  are  fed  with  hbney  and  poll^i  mixed,  while 
those  that  are  destined  to  be  males  and  females  are  sup- 
plied with  pure  honey. 

The  instinct  of  these  larger  females  does  not  develop 
itself  all  at  once :  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  thdi  when 
they  are  first  hatched  in  the  autumn,  not  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  become  mothers,  they  are  no  otgect  of  jealousy 
to  the  small  queens,  (as  we  shall  soon  see  they  are  when 
engaged  in  oviposition,)  and  are  employed  in  the  orr 
dinaky  labours  of  the  parent  nest — that  is,  they  collect 
honey  and  pollen,  and  make  wax ;  but  they  do  not  c<mI^ 
struct  cells^  The  building  instinct  seems  as  it  were  in 
suspense,  and  does  not  manifest  itself  till  the  spring; 
when  the  maternal  sentiment  impels  them  at  the  same 
time  to  lay  eggs  and  to  construct  the  cells  in  which  they 
are  to  be  ^q)osited. 

I  have  told  you  above,  that  amongst  the  wasps  a  small 
kind  oi  female  has  been  discovered :  this  is  the  case  also 
amongst  the  humble-bees,  in  whose  societies  they  are 
more  readily  detected:  not  indeed  by  any  observable 
difference  between  them  cmd  the  workers,  but  chiefly  by 
the  diversity  of  their  instincts : — ^firom  the  other  females 
they  are  distinguished  solely  by  their  diminutive  size. 
Like  those  of  the  wasps  and  hive-bees,  these  minor 

*  P.  Huber,  in  Linn.  Trans,  vi.  ^4.— This  author  says  however  in 
another  place  {jibid.  285),  that  the  male  eggs  are  laid  in  the  spring, 
at  the  same  time  with  those  that  are  to  produce  workers.  Periiaps 
by  the  former  he  means  the  male  of&pring  of  the  small  females^  and 
by  the  latter  those  of  the  large  ? 

l2 
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queens  produce  only  male  eggs,  which  come  out  in  time 
to  fertilize  the  young  females  that  fou^d  the  vernal  colo- 
nies. M.  P.  Huber  suspects  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
female  bee,  it  is  a  different  kind  of  food  that  develops 
their  ovaries,  and  so  distinguishes  them  from  the  workers. 
They  are  generally  attended  by  a  small  number  of  males, 
who  form  their  court. 

M.  Huber,  watching  at  midnight  the  proceedings  of 
a  nest  which  he  kept  under  a  glass,  observed  the  inhabit- 
ants to  be  ill  a  state  of  great  agitation  :  many  of  these 
bees  were  engaged  in  making  a  cell ;  the  queen-mother 
of  the  colony,  as  she  may  be  called,  who  is  always  ex- 
tremely jealous  of  her  pygmy  rivals,  came  and  drove 
them  away  from  the  cell; — she  in  her  turn  was  driven 
away  by  the  otliers,  which  pursued  her,  beating  their 
wings  with  the  utmost  fury,  to  the  bottom  of  the  nest 
The  cell  was  then  constructed,  and  two  of  them  at  the 
same  time  oviposited  in  it.  The  queen  returned  to  the 
charge,  exhibiting  similar  signs  of  anger ;  and,  chasing 
them  away  again,  put  her  head  into  the  cell,  when 
seizing  the  eggs  that  had  been  laid,  she  was  observed  to 
eat  them  with  great  avidity.  The  same  scene  was  again 
renewed,  with  the  same  issue.  After  this,  one  of  the 
small  females  returned  and  covered  the  empty  cells  with 
wax.  When  the  mother-queen  was  removed,  several 
of  the  small  females  contended  for  the"  cell  with  inde- 
scribable rage,  all  endeavouring  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
it  at  the  same  time.  These  small  females  perish  in  the 
autumn. 

The  males  are  usually  smaller  than  the  large  females, 
and  larger  than  the  small  ones  and  workers.  They  may 
be  known  by  their  longer,  more  filiform,  and  slenderer 
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antennae;  by  the  different  shape  and  by  the  beard  of 
their  mandibles.  Their  posterior  tibiae  also  want  the 
corbicida  and  pecten  that  distinguish  the  individuals  of 
the  other  sex,  and  their  posterior  plantae  have  no  au- 
ricle. We  learn  from  Reaumur  that  the  male  humble- 
bees  are  not  an  idle  race,  but  work  in  concert  with  the 
rest  to  repair  any  damage  or  derangement  that  may  be- 
fall the  common  habitation. 

The  workers^  which  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  queen- 
mother's  vernal  parturition,  assist  her,  as  soon  as  they 
are  excluded  from  the  pupa,  in  her  various  labours. 
To  them  also  is  committed  the  construction  of  the  waxen 
vault  that  covers  and  defends  the  nest  When  any  in- 
dividual larva  has  spun  its  cocoon  and  assumed  the  pupa, 
the  workers  remove  all  the  wax  from  it :  and  as  soon  as 
it  has  attained  to  its  perfect  state,  which  takes  place  in 
about  five  days,  the  cocoons  are  used  to  hold  honey  or 
pollen.  When  the  bees  discharge  the  honey  into  them 
upon  their  return  from  their  excursions,  they  open  their 
mouths  and  contract  their  bodies,  which  occasions  the 
honey  to  fall  into  the  reservoir.  Sixty  of  these  honey- 
pots  are  occasionally  found  in  a  single  nest,  and  more 
than  forty  are  sometimes  filled  in  a  day.  In  collecting 
honey,  humble-bees,  if  they  cannot  get  at  that  contained 
in  any  flower  by  its  natural  opening,  will  often  make  an 
aperture  at  the  base  of  the  corolla,  or  even  in  the  calyx, 
that  they  may  insert  their  proboscis  in  the  very  place 
where  nature  has  stored  up  her  nectar*.  M.  Huber  re- 
lates a  singular  anecdote  of  some  hive-bees  paying  a  visit 
to  a  nest  of  humble-bees  placed  under  a  box  not  far  from 
their  hive,  in  order  to  steal  or  beg  their  honey ;  which 

•  Hub.  Nouv.  Observ.  ii.  375. 
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places  in  a  strong  light  the  good  temper  of  the  latter. 
This  happened  in  a  time  of  scarcity.  The  hive-bees, 
after  pillaging,  had  taken  almost  entire  possession  of  the 
nest.  Some  hmnble-bees  which  remained  in  spite  of  this 
disaster,  went  oiit  to  collect  provisions;  and  bringing 
home  the  surplus  after  they  had  supplied  their  own  im- 
mediate wants,  the  hive-bees  followed  them,  and  did  not 
quit  them  till  they  had  obtained  the  fruit  of  then*  labours. 
T^ey  licked  them,  presented  to  them  their  proboscis, 
surrounded  them,  and  thus  at  last  persuaded  them  to 
part  with  the  contents  of  their  honeyrbags.  The  humble- 
bees  after  this  flew  away  to  collect  a  fresh  supply.  The 
hive-bees  did  them  no  harm,  and  never  once  showed  their 
stings ; — so  that  it  seems  to  have  be^i  persuasion  rather 
than  force  that  produced  this  singular  instance  of  self- 
denial.  This  remarkable  matioeuvre  was  practised  for 
more  than  three  weeks ;  when  the  wasps  being  attracted 
by  the  same  cause,  the  humble-bees  entirely  forsook  the 
nest^ 

The  workers  are  the  most  numerous  part  of  the  com- 
munity, but  are  nothing  when  compared  with  the  num- 
bers to  be  found  in  a  vespiary  or  a  beehive :— two  or 
three  hundred  is  a  large  population  for  a  humb^e-bee^ 
nest;  in  some  species  it  not  being  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty. — Thej  may  more  easily^  be  studied  than  either 
wasps  or  hive-bees,  as  they  seem  not  to  be  disturbed  or 
interrupted  in  their  works  by  the  eye  of  an  observer^. 

I  am,  &c. 

*  Ibid.  373-. 

^  This  account  of  the  proceedings  of  humble-bees  is  chiefly  taken 
from  Reaumur,  vi.  MS7n,  1.  j  and  M.  P.  Huber  in  Linn.  Trans,  vi. 
^14— 
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SOCIETIES  OF  INSECTS. 

PERFECT  SOCIETIES  CONTINUED.     {The  Hive-becK) 

1  HE  glory  of  an  all-wise  and  omnipotent  Creator,  you 
will  acknowledge,  is  wonderfully  manifested  by  the  va- 
ried proceedings  of  those  social  tribes  of  which  I  have 
lately  treated  :  but  it  shines  forth  with  a  brightness  still 
more  intense  in  the  instincts  that  actuate  the  common 
hive^bee  {Apis  mellifka\  and  which  I  am  next  to  lay  be- 
fore you.  Indeed,  of  all  the  insect  associations,  there  are 
none  that  have  more  excited  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  mankind  in  every  age,  or  been  more  universally  in- 
teresting, than  the  colonies  of  these  little  useful  crea- 
tures. Both  Greek  and  Roman  writers  are  loud  in 
t^eir  praise;  nay,  some  philosophers  were  so  enamoured 
of  them,  that,  as  I  observed  before ^  they  devoted  a 
Ivge  portion  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  their  history. 
"Vl^bether  the  knowledge  they  acquired  was  at  all  equi- 
valent to  thf3  years  that  were  spent  in  the  attainment  of 
it,  may.  be  doubted :  for,,  were  it  so,  it  is  probable  that 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  would  have  given  a  clearer  and  more 

■  Apis  **.  e.  1.  K,  Dr.  Bevan  has  lately  published  a  very  interest- 
ing work  on  the  Honey  Bee,  which  thcreader  will  do  well  to  consult. 
'^  Vol.  I.  481. 
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consistent  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hive  than  they 
have  done.  Indeed  had  their  discoveries  borne  any  pro- 
portion to  the  long  tract  of  time  asserted  to  have  been 
employed  by  some  in  the  study  of  these  insects^  they 
ought  to  have  rivalled,  and  even  exceeded,  those  of  the 
Reaumurs  and  Hubers  of  our  own  age. 

Numerous,  and  wonderful  for  their  absurdity,  were 
the  errors  and  fables  which  many  of  the  ancients  adopt- 
ed and  circulated  with  respect  to  the  generation  and 
propagation  of  these  busy  insects.  For  instance, — that 
they  were  sometimes  produced  from  the  putrid  bodies 
of  oxen  and  lions ;  the  kings  and  leaders  from  the  brain, 
and  the  vulgar  herd  from  the  flesh — a  fable  derived  pro- 
bably from  swarms  of  bees  having  been  observed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Samson^,  to  take  possession  of  the  dried  car- 
cases of  these  animals,  or  perh^s  from  the  myriads  of 
flies  (for  the  vulgar  do  not  readily  distinguish  flies  from 
bees)  ofien  generated  in  their  putrescent  flesh.  They 
adopted  another  notion  equally  absurd ;  that  these  in- 
sects collect  their  young  progeny  from  the  blossoms  and 
foliage  of  certain  plants.  Amongst  others,  the  Cerin- 
thus,  the  reed,  and  the  olive-tree,  had  this  virtue  of  ge- 
nerating infant  bees  attributed  to  them**.  These  speci- 
mens of  ancient  credulity  will  suffice. 

But  do  not  think  that  all  the  ancients  imbibed  such 
monstrous  opinions.  Aristotle's  sentiments  seem  to  have 
been  much  more  correct,  and  not  very  wide  of  what 
some  of  our  best  modern  apiarists  have  advanced.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  kings  (so  he  denominates  the  queen- 
bee)  generate  both  kings  and  workers ;  and  the  latter 

*  Judges  xiv.  8,  9.  »»  See  Aristot.  Hiit.  Armial,  1.  v.  c  22. 

Virgil.  Georgic.  1.  iv. ;  and  Moufiet,  12 — . 
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the  drones.  This  he  seems  to  have  learned  from  keep- 
ers  of  bees.  The  kings,  says  he  in  another  place,  are 
the  parents  of  the  bees,  and  the  drones  their  children. 
It  is  right,  he  observes  again,  that  the  kings  (which  by 
some  were  called  mothers)  should  remam  within  the 
hive  unfettered  by  any  employment,  because  they  are 
made  for  the  multiplication  of  the  species*.  To  the 
same'pur()ose  Riem  of  Lauten  of  the  Palatinate  Apia-' 
rian  Society^  and  Wilhelmi  of  the  LusatiaUy  affirm  that 
the  queen  lays  the  eggs  which  produce  the  queens  and 
workers ;  and  the  workers  those  that  produce  the  drones 
or  males  ^  Aristotle  also  tells  us,  that  some  in  his  time 
affirmed  that  the  bees  (the  workers)  were  the  females, 
and  the  drones  the  males :  an  opinion  which  he  combats 
from  an  analogy  pushed  rather  too  far,  that  nature  would 
never  give  offensive  armour  to  females  ^.  In  another 
place  he  appears  to  think  that  the  workers  are  herma- 
phrodites : — his  words  are  remarkable,  and  seeii[i  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  aware  of  the  sexes  of  plants :  ^^  having 
in  themselves,"  says  he,  "  like  plants^  the  male  and  the 
female  <»." 

Fables  and  absurdities,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
the  ancients,  nor  even  to  those  moderns  who  lived  before 
Swammerdam,  Maraldi,  Reaumur,  Bonnet,  Schirach, 
John  Hunter,  Huber,  and  their  followers,  by  their  ob- 
servations and  discoveries  had  thrown  so  much  light 
upon  this  interesting  subject  Even  in  our  own  times, 
a  Neapolitan  professor,  Monticelli,  asserts,  on  the  autho- 

*  Aristot.  vbi  supr,  c.  21.  De  General,  Animal.  1.  iii.  c.  10,  where 
there  is  some  curious  reasoning  upon  this  subject. 

*  Bonnet,  x.  199—.  236—.  «  Hist.  Animal.  1.  v.  c.  22. 
•*  De  General,  Animal,  I.  iii.  c.  10. 
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pity  of  a  certain  father  Taooya,  that  in  every  hive  there 
are  three  sorts  of  bees  independent  of  each  other ;  viz. 
male  and  female  drones — male  and  female,  I  must  not 
say  queens--<all  them  what  you  will :  and  male  and  fe- 
male workers ;  and  that  each  construct  their  own  cells ! ! ! 
Enough,  however,  upon  this  subject.  I  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  lay  before  you  the  best  authenticated  facts 
in  the  history  of  these  animals ;  but  you  must  not  expect 
an  account  of  them  complete  in  all  its  parts ;  for,  much 
as  we  know,  Bonnet's  observation  will  still  hold  good : 
**  The  more  I  am  engaged  in  making  fresh  observations 
upon  bees,  the  more  steadfast  is  my  conviction,  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  arrived  in  which  we  can  draw  satisfactory 
conclusions  with  respect  to  their  policy.  It  is  only  by 
varying  and  combining  experiments  in  a  thousand  ways, 
and  by  placing  these  industrious  flies  in  circumstances 
more  or  less  removed  from  their  ordinary  state,  that  we 
can  hope  to  ascertain  the  right  direction  of  their  instinct, 
and  the  true  principles  of  their  government  *. 

What  I  have  further  to  say  concerning  these  admi- 
rable creatures,  will  be  principally  taken  from  the  two 
authors  who  have  given  the  clearest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory account  of  them,  Reaumur  and  the  elder  Huber ; 
though  I  shall  add  from  other  sources  such  additional 
observations  as  may  serve  better  to  elucidate  their  hi- 
story. 

The  society  of  a  hive  of  bees,  besides  the  young  brood, 
consists  of  one  female  or  queen ;  several  hundreds  of 
males  or  drones ;  and  many  thousand  workers. 

The  female^  or  queen,  first  demands  our  attention. 
Two  sorts  of  females  have  been  observed  amongst  the 
*  (Euvr.  X.  194—. 
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beesy  a  large  one  and  a  small.  Mr.  Needham  was  the 
first  that  observed  the  latter ;  and  their  existence,  M.  P. 
Huber  tells  us,  has  been  confirmed  by  several  observa- 
tions of  his  father.  They  are  bred  in  cells  as  large  as 
those  of  the  common  queens,  from  which  they  differ  only 
in  size.  Though  they  have  ovaries,  they  have  never 
been  observed  to  lay  eggs  *.  Having  never  seen  one  of 
these,  for  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence^  my  descrip- 
tion must  be  confined  to  the  common  female,  the  genuine 
monarch  of  the  hive  **.  ^ 

*  Bonnet,  x.  P.  Huber  in  Lmn.  Trans,  vi.  283.  Reaumur  (v.  373) 
observes  that  some  queens  are  much  larger  than  others ;  but  he  at- 
tributes this  difference  of  their  size  to  the  state  of  the  eggs  in  their 
body. 

*»  As  every  reader  is  not  aware  of  the  differences  of  form,  &c.  that 
distinguish  the  females,  males,  and  workers  from  each  other  (I  have 
seen  the  male  mistaken  for  a  distinct  species,  and  placed  in  a  cabinet 
as  Apis  lagopoda,  L.),  I  shall  here  subjoin  a  description  of  each. — 

i.  The  bodt/  of  the  Female  bee  is  considerably  longer  than  that  of 
either  the  drone  or  the  worker.  The  prevuling  colour  in  all  three  is 
the  same,  black  or  black-brown ;  but  with  respect  to  the  female  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  invariably  the  case ;  for— not  to  insist  upon 
Vir^'s  royal  bees  glittering  with  ruddy  or  golden  spots  and  scales, 
where  allowance  must  be  made  for  poetic  licence — Reaumur  affirms, 
after  describing  some  differences  of  colour  in  difierent  mdividuals  of 
this  sex,  that  a  queen  may  always  be  distinguished,  both  from  the 
woirkers  and  males,  by  the  colour  of  her  body  *.  If  this  observation 
be  restricted  to  the  colour  of  some  parts  of  her  body,  it  is  correct ; 
but  it  will  not  apply  to  all  generally  (unless,  as  I  suspect  may  be  the 
case,  by  the  term  body  he  means  the  abdomen),  for,  in  all  that  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  the  prevailing  colour,  as  I 
have  stated  it,  is  the  same. 

The  head  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  workers ;  but  the  tongue  is 
shorter  and  more  slender,  with  straighter  nuunlUe.  The  mandibles 
are  forficate,  and  do  not  jut  out  like  theirs  into  a  prominent  angle ; 
they  are  of  the  colour  of  pitch  with  a  red  tinge,  and  terminate  in 
two  teeth,  the  exterior  being  acute,  and  the  interior  blunt  or  trun- 

*  Reaumur,  v.  375, 
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Tbere  are  two  descriptions  of  males — one  not  bigger 
than  the  workers,  supposed  to  be  produced  from  a  male 
egg  laid  in  a  worker's  cell.  The  common  males  are 
much  larger,  and  will  counterpoise  two  workers. 

cated.  The  labrum  or  upper-lip  is  fulvous ;  and  the  antennce  are 
piceous. 

In  the  trunk,  the  teguUs  or  scales  that  defend  the  base  of  the  wings 
are  rufo-piceous.  The  tvingt  reach  only  to  the  tip  of  the  third  abdo- 
minal segment.  The  tarsi  and  the  apex  of  the  tibus  are  rufo-fulvous. 
The  posterior  tibuB  are  plane  above  and  covered  with  short  adpressed 
hairs,  having  neither  the  corbicjda  (or  marginal  fringe  of  hairs  for 
carrying  the  masses  of  pollen)  nor  the  pecten ;  and  the  pobterior 
planta  have  neither  the  brush  formed  of  hairs  set  in  striae,  nor  the 
auricle  at  the  base. 

The  abdamenis  considerably  longer  than  the  head  and  trunk  taken 
together,  receding  from  the  trunk,  elongato-conical,  and  rather  sharp 
at  the  anus.  The  dorsal  segments  are  fulvous  at  the  tip ;  covered 
with  very  short,  pallid,  and,  in  certain  lights,  shining  adpressed  hairs ; 
the  first  segment  being  very  short,  and  covered  with  longer  hairs. 
The  ventral  segments,  except  the  anal,  which  is  black,  arefiilvescent 
or  rufo-fulvous,  and  covered  with  soft  longer  hairs.  The  vagina  of 
the  spicula  (commonly  called  the  sting)  is  curved. 

ii.  The  Male  bee,  or  drone,  is  quite  the  reverse  of  his  royal  para- 
mour ;  his  body  being  thick,  short,  and  ckunsy,  and  very  obtuse  at 
each  extremity  *.  It  is  covered  also,  as  to  the  head  and  trunk,  with 
dense  hairs. 

The  head  is  depressed  and  orbicular.  The  tongue  is  shorter  and 
more  slender  than  that  of  the  female ;  and  the  mandibles^  though 
nearly  of  the  same  shape,  are  smaller.  The  eyes  are  very  large, 
meeting  at  the  back  part  of  the  head.  In  the  space  between  them 
are  placed  the  antenna  and  stemmata.  The  former  consist  of  four- 
teen joints,  including  the  radicle^  the  fourth  and  fifth  being  very  short 
and  not  easily  distinguished. 

The  trunk  is  large.  The  tvings  are  longer  than  the  body.  The  legs 
are  short  and  slender.  The  posterior  tibice  are  long,  club-shaped, 
and  covered  with  inconspicuous  hairs.    The  posterior  plantce  are 

*  Virgil  seems  to  have  regarded  the  drone  as  one  of  the  sorts  of  kings 
or  leaders  of  the  bees,  when  he  says,  speaking  of  the  latter, 

" Ille  horridus  alter 

Desidiil,  latamque  trahens  inglorius  alvum." 

*  Georgic,  iv.  1.  93. 
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I  have  before  observed  to  you  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  workers,  the  wax-makers  and  nurses  *.  They  may 
also  be  further  divided  into  fertile  and  sterile  ** :  for  some 

furnished  underneath  with  thick-set  scopuke^^which  they  use  to 
brush  their  bodies. 

The  claw-joinU  are  fulvescent. 

The  abdomen  is  cordate,  very  short,  being  scarcely  so  long  as  the 
head  and  trunk  together,  consisting  of  seven  segments,  which  are 
fulvous  at  their  apex.  The  first  segment  is  longer  than  any  of  the 
succeeding  ones,  and  covered  above  with  rather  long  hairs.  The 
second  and  third  dorsal  segments  are  apparently  naked ;  but  under 
a  triple  lens,  in  a  certain  light,  some  adpressed  hairs  may  be  per- 
ceived ;^the  remaining  ones  are  hairy,  the  three  last  being  infiexed. 
The  ventral  s^ments  are  very  narrow,,  hairy,  and  fulvous. 

iii.  The  body  of  the  Workers  is  oblong. 

The  head  triangular.  The  viandibles  are  prominent,  so  as  to  ter- 
minate the  head  in  an  angle,  toothless  and  forcipate.  The  tongue 
and  nuunUdB  are  long  and  incurved :  the  labrum  and  antenna:  black. 

In  the  trunk  the  teguUe  are  black.  The  tuings  extend  only  to  the 
apex  of  the  fourth  segment  of  the  abdomen.  The  legs  are  all  black, 
with  the  digits  only  rather  piceous.  The  posterior  tibice  are  naked 
above,  exteriorly  longitudinally  concave,  and  interiorly  longitudi- 
nally convex ;  furnished  with  lateral  and  recumbent  hairs  to  form 
the  corbicula,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  the  pecten.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  the  posterior  planta  resembles  that  of  the  tibia;  underneath 
they  are  furnished  with  a  scopula  or  brush  of  stiff  hairs  set  in  rows : 
at  the  base  they  are  armed  with  stiff  bristles,  and  exteriorly  with  an 
acute  appendage  or  auricle. 

The  abdomen  is  a  little  longer  than  the  head  and  trunk  together ; 
oblong,  and  rather  heart-shaped — a  transverse  section  of  it  is  triangu- 
lar. It  is  covered  with  longish  fiavo-pallid  hairs :  the  first  segment 
is  short  with  longer  hairs ;  the  base  of  the  three  intermediate  seg- 
ments is  covered,  and  as  it  were  banded,  with  pale  hairs.  The  apex 
of  the  three  intermediate  ventral  segments  is  rather  fulvescent,  and 
their  base  is  distinguished  on  each  side  by  a  trapeziform  wax-pocket 
covered  J)y  a  thin  membrane.  The  sting,  or  rather  vagina  of  the 
ipicula,  is  stnught. 

»  See  Vol.  I.  p.  486. 

*  In  hives  where  a  queen  laying  male  eggs  has  been  killed,  the 
workers  continue  to  mak^  only  male  cells,  though  supplied  with  a 
fertile  queen,  and  the  fertile  workers  lay  eggs  in  them.  Schirach^  £58. 
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of  them,  which  in  their  infancy  are  supposed,  to  have 
partaken  of  some  portion  of  the  royal  jelly,  lay  male 
eggs.  There  is  found  in  some  hives,  according  to  Huber, 
a  kind  of  bees,  which  from  having  less  down  upon  the 
head  and  thorax  appear  blacker  than  the  others,  by 
whom  they  are  always  expelled  from  the  hive,  and  often 
killed.  Perfect  ovaries,  upon  dissection,  were  discovered 
in  these  bees,  though  not  furnished  with  eggs.  This  dis- 
covery induced  M"*  Jurine,  the  lady  who  dissected 
them,  to  examine  the  common  workers  in  the  same  way ; 
and  she  found  in  all  that  she  examined,  what  had  es- 
caped Swammerdam,  perfect  though  sterile  ovaries  *•  It 
is  worth  inquiry,  though  M.  Huber  gives  no  hint  of 
this  kind,  whether  these  were  not  in  fact  superannuated 
bees,  that  could  no  longer  take  part  in  the  labours  of 
the  hive.  Thorley  remarks,  which  confirms  this  idea^ 
that  if  you  closely  observe  a  hive  of  bees  in  July,  you 
may  perceive  many  amongst  them  of  a  dark  colour,  with 
wings  rent  and  torn ;  but  that  in  September  not  one  of 
them  is  to  be  seen  **.  Huber  does  not  say  whether  the 
wings  of  the  bees  in  question  were  lacerated ;  but  in 
superannuated  insects  the  hair  is  often  rubbed  off  the 
body,  which  gives  them  a  darker  hue  than  that  of  more 
recent  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Should  this  con- 
jecture turn  out  true,  their  banishment  and  destruction 
of  the  seniors  of  the  hive  would  certainly  not  show  our 
little  creatures  in  a  very  amiable  point  of  view.  Yet  it 
seems  the  law  of  their  nature  to  rid  their  community  of  all 
supernumerary  and  useless  members,  as  is  evident  from 
their  destruction  of  the  drones  after  their  work  is  done. 
It  is  not  often  that  insects  have  been  weighed ;  but 
»  Huber,  ii.  425—.  ^  Thorley,  On  Bees,  179. 
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Reaumur's  curiosity  was  excited  to  know  the  weight 
of  bees ;  and  he  found  that  336  weighed  an  ounce,  and 
5376  a  pound.  According  to  John  Hunter,  an  ale-house 
pint  contains  2160  worJcers. 

I  have  described  to  you  the  persons  of  the  different  in- 
dividuals that  compose  the  society  of  the  bee-hive  more 
in  detail  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  judgement  upon  a 
most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  their  history,  which 
is  supported  by  evidence  that  seems  almost  incontroverti- 
ble. The  fact  to  which  I  allude  is  this — that  if  the  bees 
are  deprived  of  their  queen,  and  are  supplied  with  comb 
containing  young  worker  brood  only,  they  will  select  one 
or  more  to  be  educated  as  queens ;  which,  by  having  a 
royal  cell  erected  for  their  habitation,  and  being  fed  with 
royal  jelly  for  not  more  than  two  days,  when  they  emerge 
from  the  pupa  state  (though,  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
cells  which  they  originally  inhabited,  they  would  have 
turned  out  workers)  will  come  forth  complete  queens, 
with  their  form,  instincts,  and  powers  of  generation  en- 
tirely different.  In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  the  grub 
must  not  be  more  than  three  days  old ;  and  this  is  the  age 
at  which,  according  to  Schirach,  (the  first  apiarist  who 
called  the  public  attention  to  this  miracle  of  nature,)  the 
bees  usually  elect  the  larvae  to  be  royally  educated; 
though  it  appears  from  Ruber's  observations,  that  a  larva 
two  days  or  even  twenty^lbur  hours  old  will  do*. — 
Having  chosen  a  grub,  they  remove  the  inhabitants  and 
their  food  from  two  of  the  cells  which  join  that  in  which 
it  resides ;  they  next  take  down  the  partitions  which  se- 
parate these  three  cells ;  and,  leaving  the  bottoms  un- 

"  Huber,  i.  137. 
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touched,  raise  round  the  selected  worm  a  cylindrical  tube, 
which  follows  the  horizontal  direction  of  the  other  cells  : 
but  since  at  the  close  of  the  third  day  of  its  life  its  habi- 
tation must  assume  a  different  form  and  direction,  they 
gnaw  away  the  cells  below  it,  and  sacrifice  without  pity 
the  grubs  they  contain,  u^g  the  wax  of  which  they  were 
formed  to  construct  a  new  pyramidal  tube,  which  they 
join  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  one,  the  diameter  of 
the  former  diminishing  insensibly  from  its  base  to  its 
mouth.  "During  the  two  days  which  the  grub  inhabits 
this  cell,  like  the  common  royal  cells  now  become  verti- 
cal^, a  bee  may  always  be  observed  with  its  head  plunged 
into  it;  and  when  one  quits  it  another  takes  its  place. 
These  bees  keep  lengthening  the  cell  as  the  worm  grows 
older,  and  duly  supply  it  with  food,  which  they  place 
before  its  mouth,  and  round  its  body.  The  animal, 
which  can  only  move  in  a  spiral  direction,  keeps  inces- 
santly turning  to  take  the  jelly  deposited  before  it;  and 
thus  slowly  working  downwards,  arrives  insensibly  near 
the  orifice  of  the  cell,  just  at  the  time  that  it  is  ready  to 
assume  the  pupa;  when,  as  before  described,  the  workers 
shut  up  its  cradle  with  an  appropriate  covering  ^. 

When  you  have  read  this  account,  I  fear,  with  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter,  you  will  not  be  very  ready  to 
believe  it,  at  least  you  will  call  upon  me  to  bring  forth 
my  "  strong  reasons  "  in  support  of  it.  What ! — you  will 
exclaim — can  a  larger  and  warmer  house  (for  the  royal 
cells  are  affirmed  to  enjoy  a  higher  temperature  than 
those  of  the  other  bees*^),  a  different  and  more  pungent 
kind  of  food,  and  a  vertical  instead  of  a  horizontal  pos- 

■  Reaumur,  who  was  however  unacquainted  with  this  extraordinary 
fact,  has  figured  one  of  these  cells,  v.  t.  S2,f.  3.  k. 
*»  Compare  Bonnet,  x.  156,  with  Huber,  i.  134—     *  Schirach,  69. 
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ture,  in  the  first  place,  give  a  bee  a  differently  shaped 
tongue  and  mandibles ;  render  the  surface  of  its  posterior 
tibiae  flat  instead  of  concave ;  deprive  them  of  the  fringe 
of  hairs  that  forms  the  basket  for  carrying  the  masses  of 
pollen;  of  the  auricle  and  pecten  which  enable  the  work- 
ex's  to  use  these  tibiae  as  pincers* ;  of  the  brush  that  lines 
the  inside  of  their  plantae  ?  Can  they  lengthen  its  abdo- 
men ;  alter  its  colour  and  clothing ;  give  a  curve  to  its 
sting ;  deprive  it  of  its  wax-pockets,  and  of  the  vessels  for 
secreting  that  substance;  and  render  its  ovaries  more  con- 
spicuous, and  capable  of  yielding  female  as  well  as  male 
eggs  ?  Can,  in  the  next  place,  the  seemingly  trivial  cir- 
cumstances just  enumerated  altogether  alter  the  instinct 
of  these  creatures  ?  Can  they  give  to  one  description  of 
animals  address  and  industry;  and  to  the  other  astonishing 
fecundity?  Can  we  conceive  them  to  change  the  very  pas- 
sions, tempers,  and  manners  ?  That  the  very  same  foetus 
if  fed  with  more  pimgent  food,  in  a  higher  temperature 
and  in  a  vertical  position,  shall  become  a  female  destined 
to  enjoy  love,  to  burn  with  jealousy  and  anger,  to  be  in- 
cited to  vengeance,  and  to  pass  her  time  without  labour — . 
that  this  very  same  foetus,  if  fed  with  more  simple  food, 
in  a  lower  temperature,  in  a  more  confined  and  horizon- 
tal habitation,  shall  come  forth  a  worker  zealous  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  a  defender  of  the  public  rights, 
enjoying  an  immunity  from  the  stimulus  of  sexual  appe-  . 
tite  and  the  pains  of  parturition — laborious,  industrious, 
patient,  ingenious,  skilful — incessantly  engaged  in  the 
nurture  of  the  young;  in  collecting  honey  and  pollen;  in 
elaborating  wax ;  in  constructing  cells,  and  the  like  !— 
paying  the  most  resjJectful  and  assiduous  attention  to 
"  Huber,  t.  4./.  4—6. 
VOL.  II.  ~  K 
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objects  which,  had  its  ovaries  been  developed,  it  would 
have  hated  and  pursued  with  the  most  vindictive  fury 
till  it  had  destroyed  them !  Further,  that  these  factitious 
queens  (I  mean  those  that  the  bees  elect  from  amongst 
worker  brood,  and  educate  to  su(^y  the  place  of  a  lost 
one  in  the  manner  just  described)  shall  differ  remarkably 
from  the  natural  queens,  (or  those  that  have  been  wh(^y 
educated  in  a  royal  cell,)  in  being  altogether  mute*—. 
All  this,  you  will  think  at  first  si^t,  so  improbable,  and 
next  to  impossible,  that  you  will  require  the  strongest 
and  most  irrefragable  evidence  before  you  will  believe  it 
In  spite  of  all  these  powerful  probabilities  to  the  con- 
trary, this  astonishing  and  seemingly  incredible  &ct  rests 
upon  strong  foundations,  and  is  established  by  experi- 
ments made  at  different  times,  by  different  persons  of  the 
highest  credit,  in  different  parts  of  Eur(q)e.  The  first 
who  brought  it  before  the  public  (as  I  lately  observed) 
was  M.  Schirach,  secretary  of  an  Apiarian  Society  esta- 
blished at  Little  Bautzen  in  Upper  Lusatia.  He  ob- 
served, that  bees  when  shut  up  with  a  portion  of  comb^ 
containing  only  worker  brood,  would  soon  erect  royal 
cells,  and  thus  obtain  queens: — ^the  experiment  was  fre- 
quently repeated,  and  the  result  was  almost  uniformly 
the  same.  In  one  instance  he  tried  it  with  a  single  cell, 
and  it  succeeded  \  This  curious  fact  was  communicated 
to  the  celebrated  Bonnet,  who,  though  he  hesitated  long 
before  he  admitted  it,  was  at  length  fully  convinced.  M. 
Wilhelmi  (Schirach's  brother-in-law),  though  at  first  be 
accounted -for  the  fact  upon  other  principles,  and  object- 
ed strongly  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  induced  by  the 
powerful  evidence  in  favour  of  it,  at  last  gave  up  his 
»  Huber,  i.  2ft2.  *  Bonnet,  x. 
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former  qMiiion^  and  embraced  it.  And,  to  mention  no 
more,  the  great  Aristomachus  of  modem  time%  M.  Hu* 
ber,  by  e:q)eriments  repeated  for  ten  years,  wa»  fully 
coovim^ed  of  the  truth  of  Schirach's  position^. 

The  fact  in  question,  though  the  puUic  attention  was 
first  called  to  it  by  the  latter  gentleman,  had  indeed  been 
practically  known  long  before  he  wrote.  M.  Vogel,  in 
a  letter  to  Wilhelmi,  asserts  that  numerous  experiments 
ccmfirming  this  extraordinary  {act  had  been  noade  by 
more  than  a  hundred  different  persons,  in  the  course  of 
mcn'e  than  a  hundred  years ;  and  that  he  himself  had 
known  old  cultivators  of  bees  who  had  unanimously  de- 
clared to  him,  that,  when  proper  precautiond  were  taken, 
in  a  practice  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  experimait 
had  never  failed^.  Signer  MonticelU,  the  Neapolitan 
professor  before  mentioned,  informs  us  that  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  of  the  Ionian  Islands  know  how  to  make  ar« 
tificial  swarms  |  and  that  the  art  of  producing  queens  at 
will  has  been  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  Si- 
cilian island  called  Favignana,  fi:t)m  very  remote  anti- 
quity ;  and  he  even  brings  arguments  to  prove  that  it 
was  no  secret  to, the  Greeks  and  Romans^,  though  had 
the  practice  been  common  it  would  surely  have  been  no- 
ticed by  Aristotle  and  Pliny. 

Bonner,  a  British  apiarist,  asserts  that  he  has  had 
successful  recourse  to  the  Lusatian  experiment^ ;  and 
Mr.  Payne  of  Shipdam  in  Norfolk  (who  for  many  years 
has  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  bees,  and  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  their  proceedings)  relates  that  he 
well  remembers  that  the  bees  of  one  of  his  hives,  which 

*  Hubcr,  i.  132.  »»  Schirach,  121. 

*  Huber>  ii.  453.  «*  Bonner  On  Bees,  56. 
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he  discovered  had  lost  their  queen,  were  engaged  in 
erecting  some  royal  cells  upon  the  ruins  of  some  of  the 
common  ones.  He  also  informs  me  that  he  has  found 
Ruber's  statements,  as  far  as  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  them,  perfectly  accurate  *. 

As  I  think  you  will  allow  that  the  evidence  just  de- 
tailed to  you  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
in  question,  we  will  now  see  whether  any  satisfactory 
account  can  be  given  for  such  changes  being  produced 
by  such  causes.  "  It  does  not  appear  to  me  improbable," 
says  Bonnet,  ^^  that  a  certain  kind  of  nutriment,  and  in 
more  than  usual  abundance,  may  cause  a  development 
in  the  grubs  of  bees,  of  organs  which  would  never  be 
developed  without  it.  I  can  readily  conceive  also,  that 
a  habitation  considerably  more  spacious,  and  differently 
placed,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  organs  which  the  new  nutriment  may  cause  to 
grow  in  all  directions  ^."  And  again,  with  respect  to  the 
wings  of  the  queen  bee,  which  do  not  exceed  those  of 

*  The  same  gentleman  subsequently  sent  me  the  following  me- 
moranda. 

July  10,  1820.  A  late  second  swarm  was  hived  into  a  box  con- 
structed so  that  each  comb  could  be  taken  out  and  examined  sepa- 
rately. On  the  7th  of  August  the  queen  was  removed,  and  eofh 
comb  taken  out  and  closely  examined :  there  was  not  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  any  royal  cells,  but  much  brood  and  eggs  in  the  common 
Ones.  On  the  14th,  three  royal  cells  were  observed  nearly  finished, 
with  a  large  grub  in  each.  On  the  1 6th,  the  three  cells  were  sealed. 
On  the  18th  and  21st,  they  remained  in  the  same  state.  On  the  22d, 
two  queens  were  found  hatched,  one  was  removed  and  the  other 
left  with  the  stock,  the  remmning  royal  cell  being  still  closed.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  a  dead  queen  was  thrown  out  of  the  hive, 
upon  which  examination  being  made,  the  royal  cell  left  closed  on 
the  22tl  was  found  open,  and  a  living  queen  in  the  stock  which  was 
allowed  to  remain.  »»  Huber,  ii.  445. 
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the  workers  in  length,  he  thinks  that  this  may  arise 
from  their  being  of  a  substance  too  stiff  to  admit  of  their 
extension.  Those  parts  and  points  that  were  in  a  state 
to  yield  most  easily  to  the  action  which  this  kind  of  nu- 
triment produced,  would  be  most  prominent;  and  the 
vertical  position  of  the  grub  and  ptipa,  since  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain,  may  probably  assist  this  action,  and 
render  the  parts  of  the  animal  more  capable  of  such  ex- 
tension than  if  it  continued  in  a  horizontal  position. 

We  know,  with  respect  to  the  human  species  and  the 
larger  animals,  that  numerous  differences,  both  as  to  the 
form  and  relative  proportion  of  parts,  occur  continually. 
The  cause  of  these  differences  we  cannot  always  ascer- 
tain ;  yet  in  many  instances  they  may  either  be  derived 
from  the  nutriment  which  the  embryo  receives  in  the 
womb,  or  from  the  greater  or  less  dimensions  or  higher 
or  lower  temperature  of  that  organ — a  case  that  analogi- 
cally would  not  be  very  wide  of  that  of  the  grub  Or  em- 
bryo of  a  bee  inclosed  in  a  cell.  Some  of  the  differences 
in  man  I  now  allude  to,  may  often  be  caused  by  a  par- 
ticular diet  in  childhood ;  a  warmer  or  a  colder,  a  looser 
or  a  tighter  dress,  or  the  like.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
Egyptians,  who  went  bare-headed,  had  their  skulls  re- 
markably thick;  while  the  Persians,  who  covered  the 
head  with  a  turban  or  mitre,  were  distinguished  by  the 
tenuity  of  theirs.  Again,  the  inhabitants  of  certain  di- 
stricts are  often  remarkable  for  peculiarities  of  form,  which 
are  evidently  produced  by  local  circumstances. 

The  following  reasoning  may  not  be  inapplicable  to 
the  development  or  non-development,  according  to  their 
food  and  habitation,  of  the  ovaries  of  these  insects.  An 
infant  tightly  Swathed,   as  was  formerly  the  custom,  ia 
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swaddling  bands,  without  being  allowed  die  free  play  of 
its  little  limbs,  fed  with  unwholesome  ibod,  or  uncherished 
by  genial  warmth,  may  from  these  circumstances  have 
so  imperfect  a  development  of  its  organs  as  to  be  in  con- 
sequence devoted  to  sterility.  When  a  cow  brings  forth 
two  calves,  and  one  of  them  is  a  female,  it  is  always 
barren,  and  partakes  in  part  of  the  characters  of  the 
other  sex  K  In  this  instance,  the  space  and  food  that 
in  ordinary  cases  are  appropriated  to  one,  are  divided 
between  two;  so  that  a  more  contracted  dwelling  and  a 
smaller  share  of  nutriment  seem  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovaries. 

The  following  observations,  mostly  taken  from  an 
essay  of  the  celebrated  anatomist  John  Hunter,  in  the 
Philosophical  TransactionSj  since  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  diat  we  are  now  considering, 
will  not  be  here  misplaced.  In  animals  just  born,  or^ 
very  3roung,  there  are  no  peculiarities  of  shape,  eocclusive 
of  the  primary  distinctions,  by  which  one  sex  may  be 
known  from  the  odier.  Thus  secondary  distinctive  cha- 
racters, such  as  the  beard  in  men,  and  the  breasts  in 
women,  are  produced  at  a  certain  period  of  life;  and 
these  secondary  characters,  in  some  instances,  are 
changed  for  those  of  the  other  sex ;  which  does  not  arise 
from  any  action  at  the  first  formation,  but  takes  place 
when  die  great  command  <<  Increase  and  multiply  ** 
ceases  to  operate.  Thus  women  in  advanced  life  are 
somedmes  distinguished  by  beards;  and  $Rer  they  have 
done  laying,  hen-birds  occasionally  assume  the  plumage 
of  the  cock;  this  has  been  observed  more  than  once  by 

*  See  J.  Hunter's  Treatise  on  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  (Eco- 
nomy* 
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ornithologists,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
pheasant  and  the  pea-hen  K — For  females  to  assume  the 
secondary  characters  of  males,  seems  certainly  a  more 
violent  change,  than  for  a  worker  bee,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sterile  female,  in  consequence  of  a  certain 
process,  to  assume  the  secondary  characters  of  a  fertile 
female. 

With  respect  to  the  variations  of  instinct  and  cha- 
racter which  result  from  the  different  modes  of  rearing 
the  young  bees  that  we  are  now  conddering ;  it  would 
not,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  causes  at  first 
sight  equally  inadequate  have  produced  effects  full  as 
important  on  the  habits,  tempers,  and  characters  of  men 
and  other  animals:  but  as  these  will  readily  occur  to 
you,  I  shall  not  now  enlarge  upon  them. 

Did  we  know  the  causes  of  the  various  deviations,  as 
to  form  and  the  like,  observable  in  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature,  and  could  apply  them,  we  should  be  able  to 
produce  these  deviations  at  our  pleasure.  This  is  ex- 
actly»what  the  bees  do.  Their  instinct  teaches  them 
that  a  certain  kind  of  food,  supplied  to  a  grub  inhabiting 
a  certain  dwelling,  in  a  certain  position,  will  produce 
certain  effects  upon  it,  rendering  it  different  from  what 
it  would  have  been  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
fitted  to  answer  their  peculiar  wants. 

I  trust  that  these  arguments  and  probabilities  will  in 
some  d^ree  reconcile  you  to  what  at  first  sight  seems  so 
extraordinary  and  extravagant  a  doctrine.  If  not  yet 
fully  satisfied,  I  can  only  recommend  your  having  re- 
course to  experiments  yourself.     Leaving  you  therefore 

»  Philot,  Trans.  1792.  viii.  167.  Hunter  on  certain  Parts  of  the 
Animal  (Economy,  p.  65.     Latham,  Synops,  ii.  672.  t,  60. 
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to  this  best  mode  of  proof,  I  shall  proceed  to  another 
part  of  my  history : — but  first  I  must  mention  an  experi- 
ment of  Reaumur's,  which  seems  to  come  well  in  here. 
To  ascertain  whether  the  expectation  of  a  queen  was 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  the  instinct  and  industry  of  the 
worker-bees,  he  placed  in  a  glazed  hive  some  royal  cells 
containing  both  grubs  and  pupae,  and  then  introduced 
about  1000  or  1500  workers  and  some  drones.  These 
workers,  which  had  been  deprived  of  their  queen,  at 
first  destroyed  some  of  the  grubs  in  these  cells ;  but  they 
clustered  around  two  that  were  covered  in,  as  if  to  im- 
part warmth  to  the  pupae  they  contained ;  and  on  the 
following  day  they  began  to  work  upon  the  portions  of 
comb  with  which  he  had  supplied  them,  in  order  to  fix 
and  lengthen  them.  For  two  or  three  days  the  work 
went  on  very  leisurely,  but  afterwards  their  laboui*s  as- 
sumed their  usual  character  of  indefatigable  industry*. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  when  a  hive  loses  its 
sovereign,  to  supply  the  bees  with  an  object  that  will  in- 
terest them,  and  keep  their  works  in  progress. 

There  are  a  few  other  facts  with  respect  to  the  larvae 
and  pupae  of  the  bees,  which,  before  I  enter  upon  the 
history  of  them  in  their  perfect  form,  I  shall  now  detail 
to  you.  Sixteen  days  is  the  time  assigned  to  a  qiieen  for 
^  her  existence  in  her  preparatory  states,  before  she  is  ready 
to  emerge  from  her  cell.  Three  she  remains  in  the  egg ; 
when  hatched  she  continuas  feeding  five  more;  when 
covered  in  she  begins  to  spin  her  cocoon,  which  occupies 
another  day :  as  if  exhausted  by  this  labour,  she  now 
remains  perfectly  still  for  two  days  and  sixteen  hours ; 
and  then  assumes  the  pupa,  in  which  state  she  remains 
*  Reaum.  v.  271— 
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exactly  four  days  and  eight  hours — making  in  all  the 
period  I  have  just  named.  A  longer  time,  by  four  days, 
is  required  to  bring  the  tmrkei's  to  perfection ;  their  pre- 
paratory states  occupying  twenty  days,  and  those  of  the 
male  even  twenty-four.  The  former  consumes  half  a  day 
more  than  the  queen  in  spinning  its  cocoon, — a  circum- 
stance most  probably  occasioned  by  a  singular  difference 
in  the  structure  and  dimensions  of  this  envelope,  which 
I  shall  explain  to  you  presently.  Thus  you  see  that  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  change  the  form  and  func- 
tions of  a  bee,  accelerate  its  appearance  as  a  perfect  in- 
sect ;  and  that  by  choosing  a  grub  three  days  old,  when 
the  bees  want  a  queen,  they  actually  gain  six  days ;  for 
in  this  case  she  is. ready  to  come  forth  in  ten  days,  in- 
stead of  sixteen,  which  would  be  required,  was  a  re^ 
qently  laid  egg  fixed  upon  ^. 

The  larvae  of  bees,  though  without  feet,  are  not  al- 
together without  motion.  They  advance  from  their  first 
station  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  as  I  before  hinted,  in  a 
spiral  direction.  This  movement,  for  the  fii*st  three 
days,  is  so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible}  but  after 
this  it  is  more  easily  discerned.  The  animal  now  makes 
two  entire  revolutions  in  about  an  hour  and  three  quar- 
ters ;  and  when  the  period  of  its  metamorphosis  arrives, 
it  is  scarcely  more  than  two  lines  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cell.  Its  attitude,  which  is  always  the  same,  is  a  strong 
curve  ***     This  occasions  the  inhabitant  of  a  horizontal 

"»  Huber,  i.  215 — .  Schirach  asserts,  that  in  cold  weather  the  dis- 
closure of  the  imago  takes  place  two  days  later  than  in  warm  :  and 
Riem,  that  in  a  bad  season  the  eggs  will  remain  in  the  cells  many 
months  without  hatching.     Schirach,  79.  241. 

^  Schirach,  U  3./.  10. 
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cell  to  be  always  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  ai|d  that 
of  a  vertical  one  to  he  parallel  with  it. 

A  most  remarkahle  difference,  as  I  lately  ohserved, 
takes  place  in  spinning  their  cocoons,— -the  gruhs  of 
woi^kers  and  drones  spinning  con^lete  cocoons,  while 
those  that  are  spun  by  the  femides  are  incomplete,  or 
open  at  the  lower  end,  and  covering  only  the  head  and 
trunk  and  the  first  segment  of  the  abd<»nen.  This  vari- 
ation is  probid^ly  occasioned  by  the  different  forms  of  tlie 
cells ;  for,  if  a  female  larva  be  placed  in  a  worker's  ceU, 
it  will  spin  a  complete  cocoon ;  and,  vice  versd^  if  a 
worker  larva  be  placed  in  a  royal  cell,  its  cocoon  will  be 
incomplete  *.  No  provision  of  the  Great  Author  of  na- 
ture is  in  vain.  In  the  present  instance,  the  fact  which 
we  are  considering  is  of  great  importance  to  the  bees ; 
for,  were  the  females  wholly  covered  by  the  thick  tex- 
ture of  a  cocoon,  their  destniction  by  their  rival  com- 
petitors for  the  throne  could  not  so  readily  be  accoBi- 
plished ;  they  either  would  not  be  able  to  reach  them 
with  their  stings,  or  the  stings  mi^t  be  detained  by  their 
barbs  in  the  meshes  pf  the  cocoon,  so  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  disengage  them.  On  the  use  of  this  in- 
stinctive and  murderous  hatred  of  their  rivals  I  shall 
soon  enlarge. 

When  our  young  prisoners  are  ready  to  emerge,  they 
do  not,  like  the  ants,  require  the  assistance  of  the 
workers,  but  themselves  eat  through  the  cocoon  and  the 
cell  that  incloses  it  By  a  wise  provision,  which  pre- 
vents the  injury  or  destruction  of  a  cell,  they  generally 
make  their  way  through  the  cover  or  lid  with  which  the 

"  Huber,  i.  224. 
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woriLers  bad  shut  it  up ;  though  sometimes)  but  not 
often,  a  female  will  break  through  the  side  of  her  prison. 
Having  thus  shown  you  our  little  chemists  in  their 
preparatory  states,  and  carried  you  from  the  egg  to  the 
cocoon,  both  of  which  may  be  deemed  a  kind  of  cradle^ 
in  which  they  are  nursed  to  fit  them  for  two  very  dif*- 
ferent  conditions  of  existence,  I  must  now  introduce  you 
to  a  scenQ  more  interesting  and  diversified ;  in  which  all 
their- wonderful  instincts  are  displayed  in  full  action,  and 
we  see  them  exceed  some  of  the  most  vaunted  products 
of  human  wisdom,  art,  and  skill. 

The  queetMnother  here  demands  our  first  attention,  as 
the  personage  upon  whom,  when  established  in  her  regal 
dignity,  the  wdifare  and  happiness  of  the  apiarian  com- 
munity altogether  depend.  I  shall  b^n  my  history 
with  the  events  that  befall  her  on  her  quitting  the  royal 
cradle  and  appearing  in  the  perfect  state.  And  here 
you  will  find  that  the  first  moments  of  her  life,  prior  to 
her  dection  to  lead  a  swarm  or  fill  a  vacant  throne,  are 
moments  of  the  greatest  uneasiness  and  vexation,  if  not 
qS  extreme  peril  and  vindictive  and  mortal  warfare,  llie 
Homeric  maxim,  that  ^the  govemmait  of  many  is  not 
goods''  is  fully  adopted  and  rigorously  adhered  to  in 
these  sodeties.  The  jealous  Semiramis  of  the  hive  will 
bear  no  rival  near  her  throne.  There  are  usually  not 
\ta»  than  sixteen,  and  sometimes  not  less  than  twenty, 
royal  cells  in  the  same  nest ;  you  may  there&re  conceive 
what  a  sacrifice  is  made  when  one  only  is  su£fered  to  live 
and  io  reign.  But  here  a  distinction  oljtains  which  should 
not  be  overlooked :  in  some  instances  a  single  queen 
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only  is  wanted  to  govern  her  native  hive ;  in  others  se- 
veral are  necessary  to  lead  the  swarms.  In  the  first  case, 
inevitable  death  is  the  lot  of  all  but  one ;  in  the  other,  as 
many  as  are  wanted  are  preserved  from  destruction  by 
the  precautions  taken  on  that  occasion,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  all-wise  Providence,  by  the  workers. 

I  shall  enlarge  a  little  on  each  of  these  cases.  In  the 
formicary,  as  we  have  seen,  rival  queens  live  together 
very  harmoniously  without  molesting  each  other:  but 
there  is  that  instinctive  jealousy  in  a  queen  bee,  that  no 
sooner  does  she  discover  the  existence  of  another  in  the 
hive,  than  she  is  put  into  a  state  of  tlie  most  extreme  agi- 
tation, and  is  not  easy  until  she  has  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed her.' 

Naturalists  had  observed,  that  when  there  were  two 
queens  in  the  same  hive,  one  of  them  soon  perished ;  but 
some  supposed  (this  was  the  opinion  of  Schirach  and 
Riem)  that  the  workers  destroyed  the  supernumeraries. 
Reaumur,  however,  conjectured  that  these  queens  attack- 
ed each  other ;  and  his  conjecture  has  been  since  con- 
firmed by  the  actual  observation  of  other  naturalists. 
Blassiere,  the  translator  of  Schirach,  tells  us,  as  what  he 
had  himself  witnessed,  that  the  strongest  queen  kills  her 
rival  with  her  sting ;  and  the  same  is  asserted  by  Huber, 
whose  opportunities  of  observation  were  greater  than 
those  of  any  of  his  precursors  *. 

The  queen  that  is  first  liberated  fi-om  her  confinement, 
and  has  assumed  the  perfect  or  imago  state  (it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  author  is  here  speaking  of  a  hive  which 
has  lost  the  old  queen),  soon  after  this  event  goes  to  visit 
the  royal  cells  that  are  still  inhabited.  She  darts  with 
"  Schirach,  209,  note  *.     Huber,  i.  170—. 
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fury  upon  the  first  with  which  she  meets ;  by  means  of 
her  jaws  she  gnaws  a  hole  large  enough  to  introduce  the 
end  of  her  abdomen,  and  with  her  sting,  before  the  in- 
cluded female  is  in  a  condition  to  defend  herself  or  re- 
sist her  attack,  she  gives  her  a  mortal  wound.  The 
workers,  who  remain  passive  spectators  of  this  assassina- 
tion, after  she  quits  the  victim  of  her  jealousy,  enlarge 
the  breach  that  she  has  made,  and  drag  forth  the  car- 
case of  a  queen  just  emerged  from  the  thin  membrane 
that  envelopes  the  pupa.  If  the  object  of  her  attack  be 
still  in  the  pupa  state,  she  is  stimulated  by  a  less  violent 
degree  of  rage,  and  contents  herself  with  making  a  breach 
in  the  cell :  when  this  happens,  the  death  of  the  inclosed 
insect  is  equally  certain,  for  the  workers  enlarge  the 
breach,  pull  it  out,  and  it  perishes  *.  If  it  happens,  as 
it  sometimes  does,  that  two  queens  are  disclosed  at  the 
same  time,  the  care  of  Providence  to  prevent  the  hive 
from  being  wholly  despoiled  of  a  governor  is  singularly 
manifested  by  a  remarkable  trait  in  their  instinct,  which, 
when  mutual  destruction  seems  inevitable,  makes  them 
separate  from  each  other  as  if  panic-struck.  **  Two  young 
queens,"  says  M.  Huber,  "left  their  cells  one  day, 
almost  at  the  same  monent ; — as  soon  as  they  came  with- 
in sight,  they  darted  upon  each  other,  as  if  inflamed  by 
the  most  ungovernable  anger,  and  placed  themselves  in 
such  an  attitude,  that  the  antennae  of  each  were  held  by 
the  jaws  of  its  antagonist ;  head  was  opposed  to  head, 
trunk  to  trunk,  abdomen  to  abdomen ;  and  they  had  only 
to  bend  the  extremity  of -the  latter,  and  they  would  have 
fallen  reciprocal  victims  to  each  other's  sting."   But  na- 

*  Huber,  i.  171—. 
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ture  having  decreed  that  &eie  duels  should  not  be  fatal 
to  both  coid[)atants,  as  soon  as  they  were  thus  circum- 
stanced a  panic  fear  seemed  to  strike  them,  and  they 
disengaged  themselves^  and  each  fled  away.  After  a 
few  minutes  were  expired^  the  attack  was  renewed  in  a 
similar  manner  with  the  same  issue ;  till  at  last  one  snd^ 
denly  seizing  the  other  by  her  wis^i  mounted  up<»i  her 
and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  ^* 

The  combats  I  have  here  described  to  you  took  place 
between  virgin  queens;  but  M.  Huber  found  that  those 
which  had  been  impregnated  were  actuated  by  the  same 
animosity,  and  attacked  royal  cells  with  a  fury  equally 
destructive.  When  another  fertile  queen  had  been  in- 
troduced into  this  hive,  a  singular  scene  ensued,  which 
proves  how  well  aware  the  workers  are  that  they  cannot 
prosper  with  two  sovereigns.  Soon  after  she  was  intro- 
duced, a  circle  of  bees  was  formed  round  the  stranger, 
not  to  compliment  her  on  her  arrival,  or  pay  her  the 
usual  homage,  but  to  confine  her, and  prevent  her  escape; 
for^  they  insensibly  agglomerated  themselves  in  such 
numbers  round  her,  and  hemmed  her  in  so  closely,  that 
in  about  a  minute  she  was  completely  a  prisoner.  While 
this  was  transacting,  what  was  equally  remarkable,  other 
workers  assembled  in  clusters  round  the  l^dmate  queen, 
and  impeded  all  her  motions;  so  that  soon  she  was  not 
more  at  liberty  than  the  intruder.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
bees  foresaw  the  combat  that  was  to  ensue  between  the 
two  rivals,  and  were  impatient  for  the  events  for  they 
only  confined  them  when  they  appeared  to  avoid  each 
other.     To  witness  the  homage,  respect  and  love  that 

»  IJuber,  i.  174. 
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they  usually  manifest  to  their  lawful  rulex* ;  the  anxiety 
concerning  her  which  they  oft^i  exhibit :  and  the  dis- 
trust which  for  a  time  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter)  they 
usually  show  towards  strange  ones  even  when  deprived 
of  their  own ;  one  would  expect  that,  rather  than  permit 
such  a  perilous  combat,  they  would  unite  in  the  defence 
of  their  sovereign,  and  cause  the  interloper  to  perish' 
under  the  stroke  of  their  fatal  stings.  But  no ;  the  con- 
test for  empire  must  be  between  the  rival  cMididates :  no 
WQrker  must  interfere  in  any  other  way  than  that  which 
I  have  described ;  no  contending  armies  must  fight  the 
battles  of  their  sovereigns,  for  the  law  of  succession  seems 
to  be  "  detur  fortiorir  But  to  return  to  my  narrative. 
The  Intimate  queen  appearing  inclined  to  move  to- 
wards that  part  of  die  comb  on  which  her  rival  was  sta- 
tioned, the  bees  immediately  began  to  retire  from  thet 
space  that  intervened  between  them,  so  that  there  was 
soon  a  clear  arena  for  the  combat.  When  they  could 
discern  each  odier,  the  rightful  queen  rushing  furiously 
upon  the  pretender,  seized  her  with  her  jaws  near  the 
root  of  the  wings,  and,  after  fixing  her  without  power  of 
motion  against  the  comb,  with  one  stroke  of  her  sting 
dispatched  hen  If  ever-sonnany  queens  are  introduced 
into  a  hive,  all  but  one  will  perish,  and  that  one  will  have 
won  the  throne  byherown  unassisted  valour  and  strength. 
Sometimes  a  ^xai^  queen  attempts  of  herself  to  en- 
ter a  hive :  in  thb  case  the  workers,  who  are  upon  die 
watch  and  who  examine  every  thing  that  presents  itsdf> 
immediately  seize  her  with  their  jaws  by  the  legs  or  wings^ 
and  hem  her  in  so  straidy  with  a  clustered  circle  of 
guards,  turning  their  heads  on  all  sides  towards  her,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  her  to  penetrate  within.  If  they  retain 
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her  prisoner  too  long,  she  dies  either  from  the  want  of 
fix)d  or  air,  but  never  from  their  stings  *. 

Here  you  may  perhaps  feel  curious  to  know,  supposing 
the  reigning  queen  to  die  or  be  killed,  and  the  bees  to 
have  discovered  their  loss,  whether  they  would  then  re- 
ceive a  foreigner  that  oflPers  herself  to  them  or  is  intro- 
duced amongst  them.  Reaumur  says  they  would  do  this 
immediately** ;  but  Huber,  who  had  better  means  of  ob- 
serving them,  and  studied  them  with  more  undivided  at- 
tention, affirms  that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  unless 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  old 
queen.  Previously  to  this  period,  as  if  they  were  absorb- 
ed by  grief  at  their  calamity,  or  indulged  a  fond  hope  of 
her  revival,  an  intruder  would  be  treated  exactly  as  I 
have  described.  But  when  the  period  just  mentioned  is 
passed,  they  will  receive  any  queen  that  is  presented  to 
them  with  the  customary  homage,  and  she  may  occupy 
the  vacant  throne^. 

I  must  now  beg  you  to  attend  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  second  case  that  I  mentioned,  where  queens  are  want- 
ed to  lead  forth  swarms.  Here  you  wiU,  with  reason, 
suppose  that  nature  has  instilled  some  instinct  into  the 
bees,  by  which  these  necessary  individuals  are  rescued 
from  the  fury  of  the  reigning  sovereign. 

Did  the  old  queen  of  the  hive  remain  in  it  till  the 
young  ones  were  ready  to  come  forth,  her  instinctive  jea- 
lousy would  lead  her  to  attack  them  all  as  successively 
produced ;  and  being  so  much  older  and  stronger,  the 
probability  is  that  she  would  destroy  them ;  in  which 
case  there  could  be  no  swarms,  and  the  race  would  pe- 
rish. But  this  is  wisely  prevented  by  a  circumstance 
-  Hiiber,  i.  186.         »»  Reaum.  v.  268.        «  Huber,  i.  190. 
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which  invariably  takes  place— ^that  the  first  swarm  is 
conducted  by  this  queen,  and  not  by  a  newly  disclosed 
one,  as  Reaumur  and  others  have  supposed*  Previously 
to  her  departure,  after  her  great  laying  of  male  eggs  in 
the  month  of  May,  she  oviposits  in  the  royal  cells  when 
about  three  or  four  lines  in  length,  which  the  workers 
have  in  the  mean  time  constructed.  These  however  are 
not  all  furnished  in  one  day, — a  most  essential  provision, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  queens  come  forth  succes- 
sively, in  order  to  lead  successive  swarms.  There  is 
something  singular  in  the  manner  in  which  the  workers 
treat  the  young  queens  that  are  to  lead  the  swarms. 
After  the  cells  are  covered  in,  one  of  their  first  employ- 
ments is  to  remove  here  and  there  a  portion  of  the  wax 
from  their  surface,  so  as  to  render  it  unequal;  and 
immediately  before  the  last  metamorphosis  takes  place, 
the  walls  are  so  thin  that  all  the  motions  of  the  inclosed 
pupa  are  perceptible  through  them.  On  the  seventh 
day  the  part  covering  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  young 
female,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  almost  entirely  unwaxed. 
This  operation  of  the  bees  facilitates  her  exit,  and  pro- 
bably renders  the  evaporation  of  the  superabundant 
fluids  of  the  body  of  t^e  pupa  more  easy. 

You  will  conclude,  perhaps,  when  all  things  are  thus 
prepared  for  the  coming  forth  of  the  inclosed  female, 
that  she  will  quit  her  cell  at  the  regular  period,  which  is 
seven  days : — but  you  would  be  mistaken.  Were  she 
indeed  permitted  to  pursue  her  own  inclinations,  this 
would  be  the  case :  but  here  the  bees  show  how  much 
they  are  guided  in  their  instinct  by  circumstances  and 
the  wants  of  their  society ;  for  did  the  new  queen  leave 
her  cell,  she  would  immediately  attack  and  destroy  those 
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in  the  other  cells ;  a  proceeduig  whidi  they  pcnnit,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  when  they  only  want  a  successor  to 
a  defunct  or  a  lost  sovereign.  As  soon  therefore  as  the 
•workers  perceive — which  the  transparency  of  the  cdl 
permits  them  to  do — that  the  young  queen  has  cut  cir- 
cularly through  her  cocoon,  they  immediately  solder  the 
cleft  up  with  some  particles  of  wax,  and  so  keep  her  a 
prisoner  against  her  wilL  Upon  this,  as  if  to  complam 
of  such  treatment,  she  emits  a  distinct  sound,  which  elL- 
iiites  no  pity  in  the  breasts  of  her  subjects,  who  detain 
her  a  prisoner  two  days  longer  than  nature  has  assigned 
tor  her  confinement  In  the  interim,  she  sometimes 
thrusts  her  tongue  through  the  cleft  she  has  made,  draw- 
ing it  in  and  out  till  she  is  noticed  by  the  workers,  t» 
make  them  understand  that  she  is  in  want  of  food.  Upon 
perceiving  this  they  give  her  honey,  till  her  hotiger  be- 
ing satisfied  she  draws  her  tongue  back — upon  whi(^ 
they  stop  the  orifice  with  wax  *. 

You  may  think  it  perhaps  extraordinary  that  tl^ 
workers  should  thife  endeavour  to  retard  the  appearance 
T>f  their  young  females  beyond  its  natural  limit;  but  when 
I  explain  to  you  the  reason  for  this  seeniing  incongrui- 
ty of  instinct,  you  will  adore  the  wisdcnn  that  implanted 
it.  Were  a  queen  permitted  to  leave  her  cell  as  soon  as 
the  natural  term  for  it  arrived,  it  would  require  some 
<time  to  fit  her  for  flight,  and  to  lead  forth  a  swarm ;  dti- 
Ving  which  interval  a  troublesome  ^ask  would  be  imposed 
tipon  the  workers,  who  must  constantly  detain  her  a  pri- 
soner to  prevent  her  from  destroying  her  rivals,  which 
Would  require  the  labours  and  attention  of  a  mudi  la!i^er 
inumb^  than  aire  n^ecessary  to  keep  her  confined  to  her 
*  Huber,  i.  256. 
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ceill.  On  tfaU  account  they  never  suffer  her  to  oame 
fi>rth  till  «be  h  perfectly  fit  to  take  her  flight  Whai  at 
length  she  i$  pen^iitted  to  do  this,  if  she  approaches  the 
x>ther  royal  peU$i  the  workers  oo  guard  seem  greatly  ir^ 
xitat(9d  against  her,  Mid  pull  and  bite  and  dbase  her 
«way ;  and  she  eiyoys  tranquillity  only  while  she  kee^ 
fit  a  distance  &om  them.  As  her  iosdnet  is  constanjly 
urging  her  to  attack  them,  this  proceeding  is  frequent^ 
jepfcated*  Sometimes  standing  in  a  paiticidar  and  oonr- 
mandii^  attitude^  l^be  utters  that  authoritative  souod 
which  so  much  affects  the  bees ;  ihey  ih^fi  all  hang  down 
their  heads  and  r-emfAi  motionless ;  but  as  soon  as  at 
ceases,  they  resuqn^  their  of^osition.  At  last  she  ber- 
cocoes  violeody  agitated,  and  coannuniaiting  her  agita- 
tion to  others,  the  cci^usion  more  uid  more  increases^ 
till  a  swarm  leaves  the  hive^  which  she  eUier  precedes 
or  follows.  In  the  same  mfmner  tbe  other  young  queens 
are  treated  while  there  are  swarms  to  go  Ibrth;  but  whea 
the  hive  is  su£Bicieiitly  thinned^  md  it  becomes  trpubi&- 
43ome  to  guard  them  i»  tJ^  mamierhere  described,  they 
come  forth  unnoticed  wd  fig^t  unki^peded  tiUfiSie  alone 
remains  to  fill  the  deserted  throne  of  the  pai^»)t  Uve.*^ 
Yon  seehere  the  xeason  why  the  ^^ggsthi^  produce  ^leae 
queens  are  not  laid  at  the  saipe  timc^  bvt  after  $(me  iOr 
terva],  that  they  m^  come  f^rtb  isiiccessively*  Eor  did 
Ifaey  allm,ake  th^r  appe^WK^  tog^h^^  k^mjid be  ja 
aoAuch  mot^  labpripu^  ^n4  dil^lt  feads:  io  jceep  tliam 
^om  de^roytngie^  e^^r. 

Wben  the  bee$  ^m  liday  the  ^ntirance  of  the  young 
^^leens  into  their  wpj^ld,  (Jiey  invariafcly  let  c^itilfc^  oWr 
€st  first;  ,md  ^y  ff<*iWy  kn<>w  thek  progr^^ss  to  m9r 
turity  by  the  embsiqn  of  the  sound  lately  mentioned, 
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The  accurate  Huber  took  the  trouble  to  mark  all  th^ 
royal  cells  in  a  hive  as  soon  as  the  workers  had  covered 
them  in,  and  he  found  that  they  were  all  liberated  ac- 
cording to  seniority.  Those  first  covered  first  emit  the 
sound,  and  so  on  successively ;  whence  he  conjectures 
that  this  is  the  sign  by  which  the  workers  discover  their 
age.  As  their  captivity,  however,  is  sometimes  prolong- 
ed to  eight  or  ten  days,  this  circumstance  in  that  time 
may  be  forgotten.  In  this  case  he  supposes  that  their 
tones  grow  stronger  as  they  grow  older,  by  which  the 
workers  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  re- 
markable that  no  guard  is  placed  round  the  mute  queens 
hved  according  to  the  Lusatian  method,  which,  when 
the  time  for  their  appearance  is  come,  are  not  detained 
in  captivity  a  single  moment;  but,  as  you  have  heard, 
iareleft  to  fight,  conquer,  or  die  *. 

You  must  not  think,  however,  from  what  I  have  been 
isaying,  that  the  old  queen  never  destroys  the  young 
ones  previously  to  her  leading  forth  the  earliest  swarm. 
She  is  allowed  the  most  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action ; 
and  if  she  chooses  to  approach  and  destroy  the  roya]  cells, 
her  subjects  do  not  oppose  her.  It  sometimes  happens, 
H;rhen  unfavourable  weather  retards  the  first  swarm,  that 
all  the  royal  progeny  perishes  by  the  sting  of  their  mo- 
ther, and  then  no  swarm  takes  place.  It  is  to  be  observ- 
ed that  she  never  attacks  a  royal  cell  till  its  inhabitant  is 
ready  to  assume  the  pupa,  therefore  much  will  depend 
upon  their  age.  When  they  arrive  at  this  state,,  her 
horror  of  these  cells,  and  aversion  to  iJiem,  are  extreme : 
«he  attacks,  perhaps,  and  destroys  several;  but  finding 
it  too  laborious,  for  they  are  often  numerous,  to  destroy 

•  Huber,  i.  286, 
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the  whole,  the  same  agitation  is  caused  in  her  as  if  she 
were  forcibly  prevented,  and  she  becomes  disposed  to 
depart,  rather  than  remain  in  the  midst  of  her  rivals, 
though  her  own  ofispring. 

But  though  the  bees,  in  one  of  these  cases,  appear 
such  imconcemed  spectators  of  the  destruction  of  royal 
personages,  or  rather,  the  applauders  and  inciters  of  the 
bloody  fact ;  and  in  the  other  show  little  respect  to  them, 
put  such  a  restraint  upon  their  persons,  and  manifest 
such  disregard  to  their  wishes ;  yet  when  they  are  once 
acknowledged  as  governors  of  the  hive,  and  leaders  of 
the  colony,  their  instinct  assumes  a  new  and  wonderful 
direction.  From  this  moment  they  become  the  ^^pulh- 
lica  cura^'  the  objects  of  constant  and  universal  atten- 
tion ;  and  wherever  they  go,  are  greeted  by  a  homage 
which  evinces  the  entire  devotion  of  their  subjects.  You 
seemed  amused  and*  interested  in  no  slight  degree  by 
what  I  related  in  a  former  letter  of  the  marked  respect 
paid  by  the  ants  to  their  females*  :  but  this  will  bear  ho 
comparison  with  that  shown  tHf  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hive  to  their  queen.  She  appears  to  be  the  very  soul  of 
all  their  actions,  and  the  centre  of  their  instincts.  When 
they  are  deprived  of  her,  or  of  the  means  of  replacing 
her,  they  lose  all  their  activity,  and  pursue  no  longer 
their  daily  labours.  In  vain  the  flowers  tempt  them 
with  their  nectar  and  ambrosial  dust:  they  collect  nei- 
ther ;  they  elaborate  no  wax,  and  build  no  cells ;  they 
scarcely  seem  to  exist ;  and,  indeed,  would  soon  perish, 
were  not  the  means  of  restoring  their  monarch  put  within 
their  reach.  But,  if  a  small  piece  of  comb  containing 
the  brood  grubs  of  workers  be  given  to  them,  all  seem 
■  See  above,  p.  56. 
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endued  wi&  new  life :  llietr  histiiicti  irtvive  ^  they  inn 
tiiediat^ly  set  about  building  royid  oellt ;  tfaey  feed  widk 
ibrir  appropriate  food  the  grubs  they  have  selected,  and 
every  thing  proceeds  in  the  usual  routine*  Virgil  baa 
described  diis  attachment  of  the  bees  to  their  sovereign 
with  great  tiiith  and  spirit  in  the  following  lines : 

'*  Lydian  nor  Mede  &o  much  his  king  adores^ 
Nor  those  on  Nilus*  or  Hydaspes'  shores : 
The  state  united  stands  \7hile  he  femaitis, 
But  shoidd  he  Ml,  what  dire  cOnfunon  nUgAi ! 
Thsir  waxen  combs  and  honey,  late  their  joy. 
With  grief  and  rage  distracted^  they  destroy : 
He  guards  the  works,  with  awe  they  iiim  surround, 
And  crowd  about  him  with  triumphant  sound ; 
Him  frequent  on  their  duteous  shoulders  bear, 
fiieed,  fall,  and  die  for  him  in  glorious  war.*' 

M.  Huber  thus  describes  the  consequences  of  the  lose 
of  a  queen* — When  the  queen  is  removed  from  a  hive^ 
at  first  the  bees  seem  not  to  perceive  it^  their  order  and 
trtoquillity  not  being  ^sturbed,  and  their  labours  pro*^ 
eeeding  as  usUaL  About  an  hour  after  her  departure^ 
inquietude  begins  to  manifest  itself  amongst  them ;  the 
care  of  the  young  brood  no  longer  engages  their  atten-* 
tkm^  and  they  run  here  and  there^  as  if  in  great  agito* 
tion.  This  agiiaticxi,  however,  is  at  first  confined  to  a 
nnall  portion  of  the  community.  The  bees  that  are  first 
sensible  of  their  loss  meet  with  others,  they  mutuidly 
cross  their  antennes,  and  strike  them  lightly.  By  this 
action  they  a{q)ear  to  communicate  the  sad  'Uitelligenoe 
to  those  who  receive  the  blow,  who  in  their  turn  impart 
it  in  the  same  way  to  others.  Disorder  and  confuston 
increase  rapidly,  till  the  whole  population  is  in  a  tumult. 
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Then  the  workers  may  be  seen  mnning  over  the  combg, 
and  against  each  other ;  impetuously  rushing  to  the  en- 
trance and  quitting  the  hive ;  from  thence  they  spread 
themselves  all  around,  they  re-enter,  and  go  out  again 
and  again.  The  hum  in  the  hive  becomes  very  loudy 
and  increases  the  tumult,  which  lasts  two  or  three  hours, 
rarely  four  or  five :  they  then  return  and  resume  their 
wonted  care  of  the  young;  and  if  the  hive  be  visited 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  queen,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  have  taken  steps  to  repair,  their 
loss  by  filling  some  of  the  cells  with  a  larger  quantity  of 
jelly  than  is  the  usual  portion  of  common  larvae ;  which 
however  is  intended,  it  seems,  not  for  the  £3od  of  the 
inhabitant,  but  for  a  cushion  to  elevate  it,  since  it  is 
found  unconsumed  in  the  cell  when  the  grub  has  descend* 
ed  into  the  pyramidal  habitation  afterwards  prepare4 
Iprit*. 

I^  after  being  removed,  their  old  queen  is  restored  to 
the  hive,  they  instantly  recognise  her,  and  pay  her  the 
usual  attentions;  but  if  a  strange  one  be  introduced 
within  the  first  twelve  hours  after  the  old  one  is  lost,  she 
is  kept  a  close  prisoner  till  she  perishes :  if  twenty-four 
hours,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  have  expired  since  they 
lost  their  queen,  <and  you  introduce  a  new  one,  at  the 
moment  you  set  this  stranger  upon  a  comb,  the  workers 
Ihat  are  near  her  first  touch  her  with  their  antennae,  and 
Ihen  pass  their  proboscis  over  all  parts  of  her  body: 
place  is  next  given  to  others,  who  salute  her  in  the  same 
manner : — all  theii  beat  their  wings  at  the  same  time, 
and  range  themselves  in  a  circle  round  their  new  sove^ 

^  Huber,ii.396- 
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reign.  A  kind  of  notation  is  now  communicated  to  the 
whole  surface  of  the  comb,  which  brings  all  the  bees: 
upon  it  to  see  what  is  going  forward.  Thisi  may  be 
called  the  first  shout  of  the  applauding  multitude  to  wel-^ 
come  the  arrival  of  their  new  sovereign.  The  circle  of 
courtiers  increases^  they  vibrate  their  wings  and  bodies, 
but  without  tumult,  as  if  their  sensations  were  very  agree- 
able. When  she  begins  to  move,  the  circle  opens  to  let 
her  pass,  and  all  follow  her  steps.  She  is  received  with 
similar  demonstrations  of  loyalty  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  hive,  is  soon  acknowledged  queen  by  all,  and  be- 
gins to  lay  eggs. — Reaumur  put  some  bees  into  a  hive 
without  their  queen,  and  then  introduced  to  them  one 
that  he  had  taken  when  half  perished  with  cold,  and 
kept  in  a  box,  in  which  she  had  covered  herself  with 
powder.  The  bees  immediately  owned  her  for  their 
queen,  employed  themselves  very  anxiously  in  cleaning 
her  and  warming  her,  sometimes  turning  her  upon  her 
back  for  this  purpose—and  then  began  to  construct 
cells  in  their  new  habitation*.  Even  when  the  bees 
have  got  young  brood,  have  built  or  are  building  royal 
cells,  and  are  engaged  in  feeding  these  hopes  of  their 
hive,  knowing  that  their  great  aim  is  already  accom- 
plished, they  cease  all  these  employments  when  this  in- 
truder comes  amongst  them. 

With  regard  to  the  ordinary  attention  and  homage 
that  they  pay  to  their  sovereigns — the  bees  do  more  than 
respect  their  queen,  says  Reaumur,  they  are  constandy 
on  the  watch  to  make  themselves  useful  to  her,  and  to 
render  her  every  kind  office ;  they  are  for  ever  oiTering 

""  Reaum.  v.  ^2. 
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her  honey ;  they  lick  her  with  their  proboscis,  and  where- 
ever  she  goes  she  has  a  court  to  attend  upon  her  ^*  It 
may  here  be  observed,  that  the  stimulant  which  excites 
the  bees  to  these  acts  of  homage  is  the  pregnant  state  of 
their  queen,  and  her  fitness  to  maintain  the  population 
of  the  hive;  all  they  do  being  with  a  view  to  the  public 
good :  for  while  she  remains  a  virgin  she  is  treated  with 
the  utmost  indifference,  which  is  exchanged,  as  soon  as 
impregnation  has  taken  place,  for  the  above  marks  of 
attachment^. 

The  instinct  of  the  bees,  however,  does  not  always 
enable  them  to  distinguish  a  partially  fertile  queen  from 
one  that  is  universally  so.     What  I  mean  is  this— A 
queen,    whose  impregnation   is  retarded .  beyond    the 
twenty- eighth  day  of  her  whole  existence,  lays  only  male 
eggs,  which  are  of  no  use  whatever  to  the  community, 
unless  they  are  at  the  same  time  provided  with  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  workers.     Yet  even  a  queen  of  this  de- 
scription, and  sometimes  one  that  is  entirely  sterile,  is 
treated  by  them  with  the  same  respect  and  homage  as  a 
fertile  one.     This  seems  to  evince  an  amiable  feeling  in 
these  creatures,  attachment  to  the  person  as  well  as  to 
the  functions  of  the  sovereign;  which  is  further  manifest- 
ed by  their  unwillingness  at  first  to  receive  a  new  sove- 
reign upon  the  loss  or  death  of  their  old  one.    Nay,  this 
respect  is  sometimes  shown  to  the  carcase  of  a  defunct 
queen,  which  Huber  assures  us. he  has  seen  bees  treat 
with  the  same  attention  that  they  had  shown  her  when 
alive ;  for  a  long  time  preferring  her  inanimate  corpse 

*  Reaum.  v.  Pref.  xv.  ^  Huber,  i.  269. 
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to  the  fertile  queens  tbat  he  o&red  to  them^.  He  attrii* 
loutes  this  to  some  agreeable  sensation  which  they  ex.'-t 
perience  from  their  queens,  independent  of  their  fecun-^ 
dity.  But  since  virgin  queens,  as  we  have  seen,  do  not 
excite  it,  more  probably  it  is  a  remnant  of  their  former 
attachment,  first  excited  by  her  fecundity,  and  after* 
wards  strengthened  and  continued  by  habit. 

I  may  here  introduce  an  interesting  anecdote  related 
by  Reaumur,  which  strongly  marks  the  attachment  of 
bees  to  their  queen  when  apparently  lifeless.  He  took 
one  out  of  the  water  quite  motionless,  and  seemingly 
dead,  which  had  lost  part  of  one  of  its  legs.  Bringing 
it  home,  he  placed  it  amongst  some  workers  that  he  had 
finind  in  the  same  situation,  most  of  which  he  had  re^* 
vived  by  means  of  warmth ;  some  however  still  being  in 
as  bad  a  state  as  the  poor  queen.  No  sooner  did  these 
revived  worker  perceive  the  latter  in  this  wretched  con- 
dition, than  they  appeared  to  compassionate  her  case^ 
"  and  did  not  cease  to  lick  her  with  their  tongues  till  she 
showed  signs  of  returning  animation ;  which  the  bees  no 
sooner  perceived,  than  they  set  up  a  general  hum,  as  if 
for  joy  at  th^  Jiappy  event.  All  this  time  they  paid  no 
attention  to  the  workers  who  were  in  the  same  misera^ 
ble  state  ^ 

On  a  former  occasion  I  have  mentioned  the  laying  of 
the  eggs  by  the  queen "" ;  but  as  I  did  not  then.at  all  en- 
large upon  it,  I  shall  now  explain  the  process  more  in 
detail.  In  a  subsequent  letter  I  shall  notice,  what  has 
so  much  puzzled  learned  apiarists — her  fecundation : 
which  is  now  ascertained  beyond  contradiction,  from  the 

»  Huber,  i.  322.  »»  Reaum.  v.  265.  *  Vol.  1.376— . 
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ebservations  of  M.  Huber,  to  take  place  in  the  open  air, 
and  to  be  followed  by  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  male^. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  from  September  to  April,  ge« 
nerally  speaking,  there  are  no  males  in  the  hives ;  yet 
during  this  period  the  queen  often  oviposits :  a  former 
fecundation,  therefore,  must  fertilise  all  the  eggs  laid  in 
this  interval.  The  impregnation,  in  order  to  ensure  com- 
plete fertility,  must  not  be  too  long  retarded :  for,  as  I 
before  observed,  if  this  be  delayed  beyond  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  her  existence,  her  ovaries  become  so  vi- 
tiated, that  she  can  no  longer  lay  eggs  that  will  produce 
workers,  but  can  only  furnish  the  hive  with  a  male  po- 
pulation ;  which,  however  high  a  privilege  it  may  be  ac- 
counted amongst  men,  is  the  reverse  of  it  amongst 
the  bees.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  abdomen  of  the 
queen  becomes  so  enlarged  that  she  is  no  longer  able 
to  fly^ ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  she  loses  that  instinc- 
tive animosity  which  stimulates  the  fertile  ones  to  attack 
their  rivals «.  Thus  she  seems  to  own  that  she  is  not 
equal  to  the  duties  of  her  station,  and  can  tolerate  an* 
other  to  discharge  them  in  her  room.  When  we  con- 
sider how  much  virgin  queens  are  slighted  by  their  sub- 
jects, we  may  suppose  that  nature  urges  them  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  the  first  warm  day,^  when  the  males  fly 
forth,  to  pair  with  one  of  them. 

When  fecundation  has  not  been  retarded,  forty-six 
hours  after  it  has  taken  place,  the  queai  begins  to  lay 
eggs  that  will  produce  workers,  and  contifiues  for  the 
subsequent  eleven  months,  more  or  less,  to  lay  them 
sdlely ;  and  it  is  only  after  this  period  thiat  an  uninter- 
rupted laying  of  male  eggs  commences. — But  when  it 

*  Huber,  i.  63—  "  Schirach,  257.        "  Huber,  i.  319- 
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has  been  retarded^  after  the  same  number  of  hours  she 
begins  laymg  male  eggs,  and  continues  to  produce  these 
alone  during  her  whole  life.  From  hence  it  should  seem 
"  to  follow,  that  the  former  kind  of  eggs  are  first  in  the 
oviducts,  and,  if  impregnation  be  not  effected  within  a 
given  time,  that  all  the  worker  embryos  perish.  Yet 
how  this  can  take  place  with  respect  to  thpse  that  in  a 
fertile  queen  should  succeed  the  laying  of  male  eggs,  or 
be  produced  in  the  second  year  of  her  life,  seeips  diffi- 
cult to  conceive; — or  how  the  male  embryos  escape  this 
fate,  which  destroys  all  the  female,  both  those  that  are 
to  precede  them  and  those  that  are  to  follow  them.  Is 
it  impossible  that  the  sex  of  the  embryo  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  period  at  which  the  aura  seminalis  vivifies 
it,  and  by  the  state  of  the  ovary  at  that  time  ?  In  one 
state  of  the  ovary  this  principle  may  cause  the  embryos 
to  become  workers,  in  another  males.  And  something 
of  this  kind  perhaps  may  be  the  cause  of  hermaphrodites 
in  other  animals.  But  this  I  give  merely  as  conjecture^: 
the  truth  seems  enveloped  in  mystery  that  we  cannot  yet 
penetrate.  Huber  is  of  opinion  that  a  single  iiopr^- 
nation  fertilizes  all  the  eggs  that  a  queen  will  produce 
during  her  whole  life,  which  is  sometimes  more  than  two 
years^.     But  of  this  enough. 

I  said  that  forty-six  hours   after  impregnation  the 
queen  begins  laying  worker  eggs ; — this  is  not,  however, 

'  This  conjecture  receives  strong  confirmation  from  the  following 
observations  of  Sir  E.  Home>  which  I  met  with  since  it  came  into  my 
mind.  From  the  nipples  present  in  man,  which  sometimes  even  af- 
ford milk,  and  from  the  general  analogy  between  the  male  and  fe- 
male oi^ns  of  generation,  he  supposes  the  germ  is  originally  fitted 
to  become  either  sex ;  and  that  which  it  shall  be  is  determined  at  the 
time  of  impregnation'by  some  unknown  cause.  Philos.  Trans,  1799. 
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invariable.  When  her  impregnation  takes  place  late  in 
the  year,  she  does  not  begin  laying  till  the  following 
spring.  Schirach  asserts,  that  in  one  season  a  single  fe- 
male will  lay  from  70,000  to  100,000  eggs*.  Reaumur 
«ays,  that  upon  an  average  she  lays  about  two  hundred 
in  a  day,  a  moderate  swarm  consisting  of  12,000,  which 
are  laid  in  two  months ;  and  Huber,  that  she  lays  above 
a  hundred.  All  these  statements,  the  observations  being 
made  in  different  climates,  and  perhaps  under  different 
circumstances,  may  be  true.  The  lajdng  of  worker  eggs 
begins  in  February,  sometimes  so  early  as  January  **. 
After  this,  in  the  spring,  the  great  laying  of  male  eggs 
commences,  lasting  thirty  days;  in  which  time  about  2000 
of  these  eggs  are  laid.  Another  laying  of  them,  but  less 
considerable,  takes  place  in  autumn.  In  the  season  of 
Qviposition,  the  queen  may  be  discerned  traversing  the 
combs  in  all  directions  with  a  slow  step,  and  seeking  for 
cells  proper  to  receive  her  eggs.  As  she  walks  she  keeps 
her  head  inclined,  and  seems  to  examine,  one  by  one,  all 
the  cells  she  meets  with.  When  she  finds  one  to  her 
purpose,  she  immediately  gives  to  her  abdomen  the  curve 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  orifice  of  the  cell,  and 
to  introduce  it  within  it.  The  eggs  are  set  in  the  angle 
of  the  pyramidal  bottom  of  the  cell,  or  in  one  of  the  hol- 
lows formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  sides  of  the  rhombs, 
and,  being  besmeared  with  a  kind  of  gluten,  stand  up- 
right. If,  however,  it  be  a  female  that  lays  only  male 
eggs,'  they  are  deposited  upon  the  lowest  of  the  sides  of 
the  cell,  as  she  is  unable  to  reach  the  bottom  ^. 

While  our  prolific  lady  is  engaged  in  this  employment, 

•  Schirach,  7.  13. 

»»  Ibid.  13.  Thorley,  105. 

'^  Bonnet,  x.  258,  8vo.  ed. 
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her  court  consists  of  from  four  to  twelve  attendants,  which 
are  disposed  nearly  in  a  circle»  with  their  heads  turned 
towards  her.  After  laying  from  two  to  six  eggs,  she  re* 
mains  still,  reposing  for  eight  or  nine  minutes.  During 
^is  interval  the  bees  in  her  train  redouble  their  atten*> 
tions,  licking  her  fondly  with  their  tongues.  Gc»eraUj 
speaking,  she  lays  only  oDe  ^g  in  a  cdil;  bat  when  she 
is  pressed,  and  there  are  not  cdls  eiKNigh,  from  two  to 
four  have  been  found  in  one.  In  this  case,  as  if  they 
Trere  aware  of  the  consequences,  the  provident  workers 
remove  all  but  one.  From  an  experiment  of  Huber's,  it 
appears  that  the  instinct  of  the  queen  invariably  direds 
her  to  deposit  worker  eggs  in  worker  cells;  £oc  when  he 
confined  one,  during  her  course  of  laying  worker  eggB^ 
where  she  could  only  ccmie  at  male  (hsOs,  she  refused  to 
Y)vtposit  in  them ;  and  trj^ng  in  vain  to  make  her  «scape^ 
they  at  length  dropped  from  her;  upon  which  the  workers 
devoured  dtem.  Retarded  <]ueens,  however,  lose  this 
instinct,  and  often,  though  they  lay  only  male  eggs,  oi^ip^ 
'sit  in  work^  cells  «id  eten  in  royal  ones.  In  this  latter 
case  the  workers  themselves  act  as  if  they  sufiered  in 
th^r  instinct  from  the  imperfect  irtate  of  their  queen^ 
ibr  they  feed  these  male  larvae  with  royal  jelly,  and  treatt 
4hem  as  they  would  a  real  queen.  Though  mide  eggs 
deposited  in  worker  oelk  i^roduce  small  males,  their 
education  in  a  royal  cell  with  <^  royal  dainties]''  adds  !»►• 
l3mig  to  their  ordinary  dimaisbns  K 

The  simrtndng  of  bees  is  a  v^  curious  and  interest- 
ing subject,  to  which,  since  a  female  is  the  sine  ;fud 
non  on  this  occasion,  I  may  very  pixq^erly  call  your  at^ 
tention  here.  You  will  recollect  that  I  said  something 
upon  the  principle  of  emigrations,  when  I  was  amusing 
*  Huber,  i.  12e- 
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yoU  with  the  history  of  ants  ^ ;  but  the  object  with  them 
seems  to  be  merely  a  change  of  station  for  one  more 
convenient  or  less  exposed  to  injury,  and  not  to  di- 
jEDinish  a  superabundant  population.  Whereas  in  the 
societies  of  the  hive-bee,  the  latter  is  the  general  cause  of 
emigrations,  which  invariaWy  take  place  every  year,  if 
their  numbers  require  it ;  if  not,  when  the  male  eggs 
are  laid,  no  royal  cells  are  constructed,  and  no  swarm 
is  led  forth.  What  might  be  the  case  with  ants,  wer^ 
they  confined  to  hives,  we  cannot  say.  Formicaries  in 
general  are  capable  of  indefinite  enlargement,  there* 
fore  want  of  room  does  not  cause  emigration ; — ^but  bees 
being  confined  to  a  given  space,  which  they  possess  not 
the  means  of  enlarging, — to  avoid  the  ill  effects  result* 
ing  firom  being  too  much  crowded,  when  their  popular 
tion  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  they  must  necessarily  emi- 
grate. Sometltties-^for  instance^  when  wasps  have  got 
into  a  hive — the  bees  will  leave  it,  in  order  to  fly  from 
an  inconvenience  or  enemy  which  they  cannot  otherwise 
avoid;  but  it  does  not  very  often  happen  that  they 
wholly  desert  a  hive. 

Apiarists  tell  us  that,  in  this  country,  the  best  season 
for  swarming  is  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  June;  but  swarms  sometimes  occur  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust^. The  first  swarm,  as  I  before  observed,  is  led 
by  the  reigning  queen,  and  takes  place  when  she  is  so 
much  reduced  in  size,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
f^^s  she  has  laid,  (for  previously  to  oviposition  her  gra- 
vid body  is  so  heavy  that  she  can  scarcely  drag  it  along,) 

■  See  above,  p.  57.  *•  Keys  On  Befs,  76. 
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as  to  enable  her  to  fly  with  ease.  The  most  indubitaUe 
sign  that  a  hive  is  preparing  to  swarm,— so  says  Reau* 
mur, — is  when  on  a  sunny  morning,  the  weather  being 
favourable  to  their  labours,  few  bees  go  out  of  a  hive, 
from  which  on  the  preceding  day  they  had  issued  in 
great  numbers,  and  little  pollen  is  collected.  This  cir- 
cumstance, he  observes,  mOst  be  viery  embarrassing  to 
one  \irho  attempts  to  explain  all  their  proceedings  upon 
principles  purely  mechanical.  Does  it  not  prove,  he 
asks,  that  all.  the  inhabitants  of  a  hive,  or  almost  all,  are 
aware  of  a  project  that  will  not  be  put  in  execution  be* 
fore  noon,  or  some  hours  later  ?  For  why  should  bees, 
who  worked  the  day  before  with  so  much  activity,  cease 
their  labours  in  a  habitation  which  they  are  to  quit  at 
noon,  were  they  not  aware  that  th^  should  soon  aban- 
don it^  ?  The  appearance  of  the  males,  and  the  clus- 
tering of  the  population  at  the  mouth  of  the  hi^e, 
(though  this  last  is  less  to  be  relied  upon,  being,  often 
occasipned  by  extreme  beat,)  are  also  indications  of  thb 
approach  of  this  event.  A  good  deal  depends,  however, 
on  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  state  of  the 
weather  either  to  accelerate  or  retard  it  Another  sign 
is  a  general  hum  in  the  evening,  which  is  continued 
even  during  the  night, — all  seems  to  be  in  a  bustle,  the 
greatest  restlessness  agitates  the  bees.  Sometimes  to 
hear  this  hum  the  ear  must  be  placed  close  to  the  hive, 
when  clear  and  shaip  sounds  may  be  distinguished, 
which  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the 
wings  of  a  single  bee.  This  hum  by  some  has  been 
gravely  construed  into  an  harangue  of  the  queen   to 

*Reaum.v.  611. 
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animate  her  subjects 'to  the  great  undertaking  which 
she  now  meditates — the  founding  of  a  new  empire. 
There  sometimes  seem  to  happen  suddenly  amongst 
them,  says  Reaumur,  events  which  put  all  the  bees  in 
moticHi,  for  which  no  account  can  be  given.  If  you  ob- 
serve a  hive  with  attention^  you  may  often  remain  a 
long  time  and  hear  only  a  slight  murmur,  and  then,  all 
in  a  moment,  a  sonorous  hum  will  be  excited,  and  the 
workers,  as  if  seized  with  a  panic  terror,  may  be  seen 
quitting  their  various  labours,  and  running  off  in  differ- 
ent directions.  At  these  moments  if  a  young  queen  goes 
out,  she  will  be  followed  by  a  numerous  troop. 

Huber  has  given  a  very  lively  and  interestmg  ac- 
count of  the  interior  proceedings  of  the  hive  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  queen,  as  soon  as  she  began  to  exhibit 
signs  of  agitation,  no  longer  laid  her  eggs  with  order  as 
before,  but  irregularly,  as  if  shfe  did  not  know  what  she 
was  about  She  ran  over  the  bees  in  her  way ;  they  in 
their  turn  struck  her  with  their  antennae,  and  mounted 
upon  her  back ;  none  offered  her  honey,  but  she  helped 
herself  to  it  from  the  cells  in  her  path.  The  usual 
homage  of  a  court  attending  round  her  was  no  longer 
paid.  Those  however  that  were  excited  by  her  motions 
followed  her,  rousing  such  as  were  still  tranquil  upon 
the  combs.  She  soon  had  traversed  the  whole  hive, 
when  the  agitation  became  general.  The  workers,  now" 
no  longer  attentive  to  the  young  brood,  ran  about  in  all 
directions ;  even  those  that  returned  from  foraging,  be- 
fore the  agitation  was  at  its  height,  no  sooner  entered 
the  hive,  than  they  participated  in  these  tumultuous 
movements,  and,  neglecting  to  free  themselves  from  the 
masses  of  pollen  on  their  hind  legs,  ran  wildly  about. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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At  length  there  was  a  general  rush  to  the  outlets  of  the 
hive,  which  the  queen  accompanied,  and  the  swarm 
took  place*. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  agitation,  excited  by  the 
queen,  increases  the  customary  heat  of  the  hive  to  a  very 
high  temperature,  which  the  action  of  the  sun  ailments 
till  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  which  often  causes  the 
bees  accumulated  near  the  mouth  of  the  hive  to  perspire 
so  copiously,  that  those  near  the  bottom,  who  support 
the  weight  of  the  rest,  appear  drenched  with  the  mcris- 
ture.  This  intolerable  heat  determines  the  most  irreso- 
lute to  leave  the  hive.  Immediately  before  the  sWwm- 
ing,  a  louder  hum  than  usual  is  heard,  many  bees  take 
flight,  and,  if  the  queen  be  at  their  head,  or  soon  follows 
them,  in  a  moment  the  rest  rise  in  crowds  after  her  into 
the  air,  and  the  element  is  filled  with  bees  as  thick  as 
the  falling  snow.  The  queen  at  first  does  not  alight 
upon  the  branch  on  which  the  swarm  fixes ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  group  is  formed  and  clustered,  she  joins  it :  after 
this  it  thickens  more  and  more^  all  the  bees  that  are  in 
the  air  hastening  to  their  companions  and  their  queen, 
so  as  to  form  a  living  mass  of  animals  supporting  them- 
selves Upon  each  by  the  claws  of  their  feet.  Thus  they 
sometimes  are  so  concatenated,  each  bee  suspending  its 
legs  to  those  of  another,  as  to  fbrrti  living  chap^ets^ 


»  Huber,i.251. 

**  Some  critics  have  found  fault  witlj  Mr.  Southey  for  ascribing,  in 
his  Curse  of  Kehama,  to  Camdeo,  the  Cupid  of  Indian  mythology,  a 
bow  strung  with  bees.  The  idea  is  not  so  absurd  as  they  imagine  ,• 
and  the  poet  doubtless  was  led  to  it  by  his  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  these  animals,  and  that  they  form  themselves  into  strings 
or  chaplets. — See  Reaum.  v.  t  xxii./.  3. 
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After  this  they  soon  become  tranquil,  and  none  are  seen 
in  the  air.  Before  they  are  housed  they  often  begin  to 
construct  a  little  comb  on  the  branch  on  which  they 
alights  Sometimes  it  happens  that  two  queens  go  out 
with  the  same  swarm ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  swarm 
at  first  divides  into  two  bodies,  one  under  each  leader ; 
but  as  one  of  these  groups  is  generally  much  less  nume- 
rous than  the  other,  the  smallest  at  last  joins  the  largest, 
accompanied  by  the  queen  to  whom  they  had  attached 
themselves  ;  and,  when  they  are  hived,  this  unfortunate 
candidate  for  empire  falls  sooner  or  later  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  her  rival.  Till  this  great  question  is  decided, 
the  bees  do  not  settle  to  their  usual  labours*.  If  no 
queen  goes  out  with  a  swarm,  they  return  to  the  hive 
from  whence  they  came. 

As  in  regular  monarchies,  so  in  this  of  the  bees,  the 
first-born  is  probably  the  fortunate  candidate  for  the 
throne.  She  is  usually  the  most  active  and  vigorous ; 
the  most  able  to  take  flight ;  and  in  the  best  condition 
to  lay  eggs.  Though  the  queen  that  is  victorious,  and 
mounts  the  throne,  is  not,  as  Virgil  asserts,  resplendent 
with  gold  and  purple,  and  her  rival  hideous,  slothful 
and  unwieldy  **,  yet  some  differences  are  observable ;  the 
successful  candidate  is  usually  redder  and  larger  than 
the  others ;  these  last,  upon  dissection,  appear  to  have 
no  eggs  ready  for  laying,  while  the  former,  which  is  a 
powerful  recommendation,  is  usually  full  of  them.  Eggs 

""  Reaumur,  615^44. 

*»   **  Alter  erit  maculis  auro  squalentibus  ardens, 

(Nam  duo  sunt  genera)  hie  melior,  insignis  et  ore, 
Et  rutilb  clarud  squamis :  itle  horridus  alter 
Desidi^,  latamque  trahens  inglorius  alvum." 

Georg,  iv.  91  — 
M  2 
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are  commonly  found  in  the  cells  twenty-four  hours  after 
swarming,  or  at  the  latest  two  or  three  days. 

You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  the  bees  which  emi- 
grate from  the  parent  hive  are  the  youth  of  the  colony; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  bees  of  all  ages  unite  to  form 
the  swarms.  The  numbers  of  which  they  consist  vary 
much.  Reaumur  calls  12,000  a  moderate  swarm;  and 
he  mentions  one  which  amounted  to  more  than  three 
times  that  number  (40,000).  A  swarm  seldom  or  never 
takes  plac^  except  when  the  sun  shines  and  the  air  is 
calm.  Sometimes,  when  every  thing  seems  to  prognos- 
ticate swarming,  a  cloud  passing  over  the  sun  calms  the 
agitation ;  and  afterwards,  upon  his  shining  forth  again, 
the  tumult  is  renewed,  keeps  augmenting,  and  the  swarm 
departs  *.  On  this  account  the  confinement  of  the  queens, 
before  related,  is  observed  to  be  more  protracted  in  bad 
weather. 

The  longest  interval  between  the  swarms  is  from  seven 
to  nine  days,  which  usually  is  the  space  that  intervenes 
between  the  first  and  the  second.  The  next  flies  sooner, 
and  the  last  sometimes  departs  the  day  after  that  which 
preceded  it.  Fifteen  or  eighteen  days,  in  favourable 
weather,  are  usually  sufficient  for  throwing  the  four 
swarms.  The  old  queen,  when  she  takes  flight  with  the 
first  swarm,  leaves  plenty  of  brood  in  the  cells,  which 
soon  renew  the  population  ^. 

It  is  not  without  example,  though  it  rarely  happens, 

*  Bees  are  generally  thought  to  foresee  the  state  of  the  weather: 
but  they  are  not  always  right  in  their  prognostics ;  for  Reaumur  wit- 
nessed a  swarm,  which  after  leaving  the  hive  at  half-past  one  o'clock 
were  overtaken  by  a  very  heavy  shower  at  three. 

»»  Huber,  i.  ^1. 
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that  a  swarm  conducted  by  the  old  queen  increases  so 
much  in  the  space  of  three  weeks  as  to  send  forth  a  new 
colony.  Being  already  impregnated,  she  is  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oviposit  as  soon  as  there  are  cells  ready  to  receive 
her  eggs :  and  an  all- wise  Providence  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  at  this  time  she  lays  only  such  as  produce  workers. 
And  it  is  the  first  employment  of  her  subjects  to  con- 
struct cells  for  this  purpose  *.  The  young  queens  that 
conduct  the  secondary  swarms  usually  pair  the  day  after 
they  are  settled  in  their  new  abode ;  when  the  indiffe- 
rence with  which  their  subjects  have  hitherto  treated 
them  is  exchanged  for  the  usual  respect  and  homage. 

We  may  suppdse  that  one  motive  with  the  bees  for 
following  the  old  queen,  is  their  respect  for  her ;  but  the 
reasons  that  induce  them  to  follow  the  virgin  queens,  to 
whom  they  not  only  appear  to  manifest  no  attachment, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  seem  less  easy  to  be  assigned. 
Probatly  the  high  temperature  of  the  hive  during  these 
times  of  tumultuous  agitation  may  be  the  principal  cause 
that  operates  upon  them.  In  a  populous  hive  the  ther- 
mometer commonly  stands  between  92*^  and  97°;  but 
during  the  tumult  that  precedes  swarming  it  rises  above 
104®,  a  heat  intolerable  to  these  animals**.  This  is 
M.  Ruber's  opinion.  Yet  still,  though  a  high  tem- 
perature will  well  account  for  the  departure  of  the  swarm 
from  the  hive  with  a  virgin  queen,  if  there  were  really  no 
attachment,  (as  he  appears  to  think,)  is  it  not  extraordi- 
nary, that  when  this  cause  no  longer  operates  upon 
them,  they  should  agglomerate  about  her,  as  they  always 
do,  be  unsettled  and  agitated  without  her,  and  quiet 
when  she  is  with  them  ?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
•  Hubcr,  i.  305.  »»  Ibid.  280. 
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pose  that  the  instinct  which  teaches  tJiem  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  their  society^-^-at  the  same 
time  that  it  shows  them  that  without  a  queen  that  society 
cannot  be  preserved,-^— impeils  them  in  every  case  to  the 
mode  of  treating  her  which  will  most  efiectually  influence 
her  conduct)  and  give  it  that  direction  which  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  community  ? 
'  Yet,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  queens,  instinct 
does  not  invariably  direct  the  bees  to  this  end.  There 
are  certain  exceptions,  produced  perhaps  by  artificial  or 
casual  occurrences,  in  which  it  seems  to  deviate,  yet  as 
we  should  call  it  amiably,  from  the  rule  of  the  public 
advantage.  Retarded  queens,  which,  as  I  have  observ- 
ed, lay  male  eggs  only,  deposit  them  in  all  cells  indiffer- 
ently, even  in  royal  ones.  These  last  are  treated  by  the 
workers  as  if  they  were  actually  to  become  queens.  Here 
th€ir  instinct  seems  defective :— it  appears  unaccountable 
that  they  should  know  these  eggs,  as  they  do,  when  de- 
posited in  workers  cells,  and  give  the^  a  convex  cover- 
ing when  about  to  assume  the  pupa ;  unless,  perhaps, 
the  size  of  the  larva  directs  them  in  this  case. 

The  amputation  of  one  of  the  antennsa  of  a  queen,  bee 
appears  not  to  afiect  her  perceptibly;  but  cutting  off 
both  these  important  organs  produces  a  very  striking 
derangement  of  all  her  proceedmgs — She  seems  in  a 
species  of  delirium,  and  deprived  of  all  her  instincts ; 
every  thing  is  done  at  random ;  yet  the  respect  and  ho- 
mage of  the  workers  towards  her,  though  they  are  re- 
ceived by  her  with  indifference,  continue  undiminished. 
If  another  in  the  same  condition  be  put  in  the  hive,  the 
bees  do  not  appear  to  discover  the  difference,  and  treat 
them  both  alike :  but  if  a  perfect  one  be  introduced,  even 
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though  fertile,  they  seize  her,  keep  her  in  confinement, 
and  treat  her  very  unhandsomely.  One  may  conjecture 
firom  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  by  those  wonderful  or- 
gans, the  antennae^  that  the  bees  know  their  own  queen. 
If  two  mutilated  queens  meet,  they  sliow  not  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  resentment.  While  one  of  these  con- 
tinues in  the  hive,  the  workers  never  think  of  choosing 
another;  but  if  she  leaves  it,  they  do  not  accompany  her, 
probably  because  the  heat  is  not  increased  by  her  put- 
ting them  into  the  preparatory  agitation  ^. 

I  am,  &c. 
•  Huber,  i.  316. 
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Having  given  you  a  history  sufficiently  ample  of  the 
queen  or  female  bee,  I  shall  next  add  some  account  of 
the  drone  or  male  bee ;  but  this  will  not  detain  you  long, 
since,  "  to  be  bom  and  die"  is  nearly  the  sum  total  of 
their  story.  Much  abuse,  from  the  earliest  times,  has 
been  lavished  upon  this  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hive,  and  their  indolence  and  gluttony  have  become 
proverbial — Indeed,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  extraordi- 
nary that  seven  or  eight  hundred  individuals  should  be 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  common  ap- 
pearance do  nothing  all  the  while  that  may  be  thought 
to  earn  their  living.  But  the  more  we  look  into  nature, 
the  more  we  discover  the  truth  of  that  common  axiom, 
— that  nothing  is  made  in  vain.— Creative  Wisdom  can- 
not be  caught  at  fault  Therefore,  where  we  do  not  at 
present  perceive  the  reasons  of  things,  instead  of  cavil- 
ling at  what  we  do  not  understand,  we  ought  to  adore 
in  silence,  and  wait  patiently  till  the  veil  is  removed 
which,  in  any  particular  instance,  conceals  its  final  cause 
from  our  sight.  The  mysteries  of  nature  are  gradually 
opened  to  us,  one  truth  making  way  for  the  discovery  of 
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another :  but  still  there  will  always  be  in  nature,  as  well 
as  in  revelation,  even  in  those  things  that  fall  under  our 
daily  observation,  mysteries  to  exercise  our  faith  and  hu- 
mility :  so  that  we  may  always  reply  to  the  caviller, — 
"  Thine  own  things  and  those  that  are  grown  up  with 
thee  hast  thou  not  known ;  how  then  shall  thy  vessel 
comprehend  the  way  of  the  Highest?" 

Various  have  been  the  conjectures  of  naturalists,  even 
in  very  recent  times,  with  respect  to  the  fertilization  of 
the  eggs  of  the  bee.     Some  have  supposed, — and  the 
number  of  males  seemed  to  countenance  the  supposition, 
—that  this  was  effected  after  they  were  deposited  in  the 
cells.     Of  this  opinion  Maraldi  seems  to  have  been  the 
author,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Debraw  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  asserts  that  he  has  seen  the  smaller  males 
(those  that  are  occasionally  produced  in  cells  usually  ap- 
propriated to  workers)  introduce  their  abdomen  into 
cells  containing  eggs,  and  fertilize  them ;  and  that  the 
eggs  so  treated  proved  fertile,  while  others  that  were  not 
remained  sterile.     The  common  or  large  drones,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  the  male  population  of  the  hive,  could 
not  be  generally  destined  to  this  office,  since  their  ab- 
domen, on  account  of  its  size,  could  only  be  introduced 
into  male  and  royal  cells.     Bonnet,  however,  saw  some 
motions  of  one  of  these  drones,  which,  while  it  passed 
by  those  that  were  empty,  appeared  to  strike  with  its  ab- 
domen the  mouth  of  the  cells  containing  eggs*.    Swam- 
merdam  thought  that  the  female  was  impregnated  by 
effluvia  which  issued  from  the  male^.     Reaumur,  from 
some  proceedings  that  he  witnessed,  was  convinced  that 

•  Bonnet,  x.  259.  ^  Bibl.  NaU  i.  221.  b.  ed.  Hill. 
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impregnatioB  took  place  according  to  the  usual  law  of 
nature,  and,  as  he  suf^sed,  within  the  hive*.  This 
opinicm  Huber  has  confirmed  by  indubitable  proofs; 
but  he  further  discovered  that  these  animals  pair  abroad, 
in  the  air,  during  the  flight  of  the  queen :  a  fact  which 
renders  a  lai^e  number  of  males  necessary,  to  ensure 
her  impr^nation  in  due  time  to  lay  egg&  that  will  pro- 
duce workers^.  Huber  also  observed  those  appearances 
which  induced  Debraw  to  adopt  the  opinion  I  menti(Hi- 
ed  just  now,  and  was  at  first  disposed  to  think  them 
real ;  but  afterwards,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  an  illusion  caused  by  the  reflection 
of  the  rays  of  light  *^. 

In  fine  weather  the  drones,  during  the  warmest  part 
of  the  day,  take  their  flights ;  and  it  is  then  that  they 
pair  with  the  queen  in  mid  air,  the  result  being  invaria- 
bly the  death  of  the  drone.  No  one  has  yet  discovered, 
unl^s  the  proceedings  observed  by  Debraw  and  Bon- 
net may  be  so  interpreted,  that  when  in  the  hive  they 
take  any  share  in  the  business  of  it,  their  great  employ- 
ment within  doors  being  to  eat  Their  life  however  is 
of  very  short  duration,  the  eggs  that  produce  drones 
being  laid  in  the  course  of  April  and  May,  and  tfieir 
destruction  being  usually  accomplished  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The  bees  then,  as  M.  Huber  ob- 
serves, chase  them  about,  and  pursue  them  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hives,  where  they  assemble  in  crowds.  At 
the  same  time  numerous  carcases  of  drones  may  be  seen 
ori^e  ground  before  the  hives.  Hence  he  conjectured, 
though  be  never  could  detect  them   engaged  in  this 

•  Reaum.  v.  503—        »»  Huber,  i.  24—        *  Ibid.  37— 
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work  upon  tbe  combs,  that  they  were  stung  to  death  by 
the  workers.  To  ascertain  how  their  death  was  occar 
sioned,  he  caused  a  table  to  be  glazed,  on  which  he 
placed  six  hives,  and  under  this  table  he  employed  the 
patient  and  indefatigable  Bumens,  who  was  to  him  in- 
stead of  eyes,  to  watch  their  proceedii^.  Chi  the 
fourth,  of  July  thb  accurate  observer  saw  the  massacre 
going  on  in  all  the  hives  at  the  same  time,  and  attended 
by  the  same  circumstances.  Hie  table  was  crowded 
with  workers,  who,  apparently  in  great  rage,  darted 
upon  the  drones  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hive  seizing  them  by  their  antennae,  their  leg^  and 
their  wings ;  and  killing  them  by  violent  strokes  of  their 
sting,  which  they  generally  insetted  between  the  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen.  The  moment  this  fearful  wea- 
pon entered  their  body,  the  poor  helpless  creatures  ex- 
panded their  wings  and  expired.  After  this,  as  if  fear- 
ful that  they  were  not  sufficiently  dispatched,  the  bees 
repeated  their  strokes,  so  that  they  often  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  extricate  their  sting.  On  the  following  day  they 
were  equally  busy  in  the  work  of  slaughter ;  but  their 
fury,  their  own  having  perished,  was  chiefly  vented  upon 
those  drones,  which,  after  having  escaped  from  the 
neighbouring  hives,  had  sought  refuge  with  them.  Not 
content  with  destroying  those  that  were  in  the  perfect 
state,  they  attacked  also  such  male  pupae  as  were  left 
in  their  cells;  and  then  dragging  them  forth,  sucked 
the  fluid  from  their  bodies  and  cast  them  out  of  the 
hive*. 

But  though  in  hives  containing  a  queen  perfectly  fer- 

a  Huber,  i.  195. 
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tile  (that  is,  which  lays  both  worker  and  male  eggs,)  this 
is  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  drones ;  yet  in  those  where 
the  gueen  only  lays  male  eggs,  they  are  suffered  to  re- 
main'unmolested  ;  and  in  hives  deprived  of  their  queen, 
.  they  also  find  a  secure  asylum  *. 

What  it  is  that,  in  the  former  instance,  excites  the 
fury  of  the  bees  against  the  males,  is  not' easy  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  some  conjecture  may  perhaps  be  fonned  from 
the  circumstances  last  related.  When  only  males  are 
produced  by  the  queen,  the  bees  seem  aware  that  some- 
thing more  is  wanted,  and  retain  the  males ;  the  same  is 
the  case  when  they  have  no  queen ;  and  when  one  is 
procured,  they  appear  to  know  that  she  would  not  profit 
them  without  the  males.  Their  fury  then  is  connected 
with  their  utility :  when  the  queen  is  impregnated,  which 
lasts  for  her  whole  life,  as  if  they  knew  that  the  drones 
could  be  of  no  further  use,  and  would  only  consume 
their  winter  stores  of  provision,  they  destroy  them; 
which  surely  is  more  merciful  than  expelling  them,  in 
which  case  they  must  inevitably  perish  from  hunger. 
But  when  the  queen  only  produces  males,  their  num- 
bers are  not  sufficient  to  cause  alarm;  and  the  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  case  when  there  is  no  queen. 

Having  brought  the  males  from  their  cradle  to  their 
untimely  grave,  and  amused  you  with  the  little  that  is 
known  of  their  uneventful  history,  I  shall  now,  at  last, 
call  you  to  attend  to  the  proceedings  of  the  *morJcers 
themselves;  and  here  I  am  afraid,  long  as  I  have  de- 
tained you,  I  must  still  press  you  to  expatiate  with  me 

*  Huber,  i.  199. 
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in  a  more  ample  field ;  but  the  spectacles  you  will  be- 
hold during  our  excursion  will  repay,  I  promise  you, 
any  delay  or  trouble  it  may  occasion. 

When  I  consider  the  proceedings  of  these  little- crea- 
tures, both  in  the  hive  and  out  of  it,  they  are  so  nume- 
rous and  multifarious,  that  I  scarcely  know  where  to  be- 
gin.    You  have  already,  however,  heard  much  of  their 
internal  labours,  in  the  care  and  nurture  of  the  young ; 
the  construction  of  their  combs';  and  their  proceedings 
with  respect  to  their  queens  and  their  paramours.     It 
"will  therefore  change  the  scene  a  little,  if  we  accompany 
them  in  their  excursions  to  collect  the  various  substances 
of  \irhich  they  have  need^.    On  these  occasions  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  bees  is  to  furnish  themselves  with 
three  different  materials  :— the  nectar  of  flowers,  from 
'which  they  elaborate  honey  and  wax ;  the  pollen  or  fer- 

*  VoL.L376-.and487— 

^  The  following  beautiful  lines  by  Professor  Smyth  are  extremely 
applicable  to  this  part  of  a  bee's  labours  : 

**  Thou  cheerful  Bee  !  come,  freely  come. 
And  travel  round  my  woodbine  bower  1 

Delight  me  with  thy  wandering  hum, 
And  rouse  me  from  my  musing  hour; 

Oh  !  try  no  more  those  tedious  fields. 

Come  taste  the  sweets  my  garden  yields : 

The  treasures  of  each  blooming  mine. 

The  bud,  the  blossom, — all,  are  thine. 

*'  And  careless  of  this  noon-tide  heat, 
I'll  follow  as  thy  ramble  guides ; 
To  watch  thee  pause  and  chafe  thy  feet. 

And  sweep  them  o'er  thy  downy  sides : 
Then  in  a  flower's  bell  nestling  lie, 
And  all  thy  envied  ardor  ply  ! 
Then  o'er  the  stem,  tho'  fair  it  grow, 
With  touch  rejecting,  glance,  and  go. 

'*  O  Nature 
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tiltzing  dast  of  the  anthers,  of  which  they  make  what  is 
called  bee-bread,  serving  as  food  both  to  old  and  yoang; 
and  the  resinous  substance  called  by  the  ancients  JPro* 
poliSf  Pissocerosj  &c.  used  in  various  ways  in  rendering 
the  hive  secure  and  giving  the  finish  to  die  combs.  The 
first  of  these  substances  is  the  pure  fiuid  secreted  in  the 
nectaries  of  flowers,  which  the  length  of  their  tongue 
enables  them  to  reach  in  most  blossoms.  The  tongue 
of  a  bee,  you  are  to  observe,  though  so  long  and  some- 
times so  inflated",  is  not  a  tube  through  which  the  honey 
passes,  nor  a  pump  acting  by  suction,  but  a  real  tongue 
which  laps  or  licks  the  honey,  and  passes  it  down  on 
its  upper  surface,  as  we  do,  to  the  mouth,  which  is  at  its 
base  concealed  by  the  mandibles  **.  It  is  conveyed  by 
this  orifice  through  the  cesophagus  into  the  first  stomach, 
which  we  call  the  honey-bag,  and  which,  fi-om  ibeing 
very  small,  is  swelled  when  full  of  it  to  a  considerable 
size.  Honey  is  never  found  in  the  second  stomach, 
(which  is  surrounded  with  muscular  rings,  and  resembles 
a  cask  covered  with  hoops  from  one  end  to  the  other,) 
but  only  in  the  first :  in  the  latter  and  the  intestines  the 
bee-bread  only  is  discovered.  How  the  wax  is  secreted, 
or  what  vessels  are  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  is  not 
yet  ascertained.  Huber  suspects  that  a  cellular  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  hexagons,  which  lines  the  mem- 

*'  O  Nature  kind !  O  labourer  wise ! 

That  roam'st  along  the  summer's  ray, 
Glean'st  every  bliss  thy  life  supplies. 

And  meet'st  prepared  thy  wintry  day  J 
do,  envied  go— with  crowded  gates 
The  hive  thy  rich  return  awaits ; 
Bear  home  thy  store,  in  triumph  gay, 
And  shame  each  idler  of  the  day." 
•  Reaum.  v.  /.  xxviii./.  1.  2.  ^  Ibid./.  7.  o. 
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brane  of  the  wax-pockets,  may  be  concerned  in  this 
operation.  This  substance  he  also  discovered  in  humble- 
bees  (which  though  they  make  wax  have  no  wax-pockets), 
occupying  all  the  anterior  part  or  base  of  the  segments*. 
If  you  wish  to  see  the  wax-pockets  in  the  hive-bee,  you 
must  press  the  abdomen  so  as  to  cause  it  to  extend  it- 
self; you  will  then  find  on  each  of  the  four  intermediate 
ventral  segments,  separated  by  the  carina  or  elevated 
central  part,  two  trapeziform  whitish  pockets,  of  a  soft 
membranaceous  texture :  on  these  the  laminae  of  wax 
are  formed,  and  they  are  found  upon  them  in  different 
states,  so  as  to  be  more  or  le^s  perceptible.  I  must  here 
observe  that,  besides  Thorley,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  apiarist  that  observed  these  laminae,  Wildman 
was  not  ignorant  of  them,  nor  of  the  wax  being  formed 
from  honey** :  we  must  not  therefore  permit  foreigners 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  whole  credit  of  disco- 
veries that  have  been  made,  or  at  least  partially  made, 
by  our  own  countrymen. 

Long  before  Linnfi  had  discovered  the  nectary  of 
flowers,  our  industrious  creatures  had  made  themselves 
intimate  with  every  form  ariS  variety  of  them ;  and  no 
botanist,  even  in  this  enlightened  era  of  botanical  sci- 
ence, can  compare  with  a  bee  in  this .  respect.  The 
station  of  these  reservoirs,  even  where  the  armed  sight 
of  science  cannot  discover  it,  is  in  a  moment  detected 
by  the  microscopic  eye  of  this  aniipal. 

She  has  to  attend  to  a  double  taskr—to  collect  mate- 
rials for  bee-bread  as  well  as  for  honey  and  wax.     Ob- 
serve a  bee  that  has  alighted  upon  an  open  flower. 
The  hum  produced  by  the  motion  of  her  wings  ceases, 
•  Huber,  fi.  5.  L  ii./.  8.  ^  Wildman,  43. 
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and  her  employment  l)egins.  In  an  instant  she  unfdids 
her  tongue,  which  before  was  rolled  up  under  her  head. 
,  With  what  rapidity  does  she  dart  this  organ  between 
the  petals  and  the  stamina !  At  one  time  she  extends  it 
to  its  full  length,  then  she  contracts  it ;  she  moves  it 
about  in  all  directions,  so  that  it  may  be  applied  both 
to  the  concave  and  convex  surface  of  a  petal,  and  wipe 
them  both ;  and  thus  by  a  viituous  theft  robs  it  of  all  its 
nectar.  All  the  while  this  is  going  on,  she  keeps  her- 
self in  a  constant  vibratory  motion.  The  object  of  the 
industrious  animal  is  not,  like  the  more  selfish  butterfly, 
to  appropriate  this  treasure  to  herself.  It  goes  into  the 
honey -bag  as  into  a  laboratory,  where  it  is  transformed 
into  pure  honey ;  and  when  she  returns  to  the  hive,  she 
regurgitates  it  in  this  form  into  one  of  the  cells  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose ;  in  order  that,  after  tribute  is 
paid  from  it  to  the  queen,  it  may  constitute  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  rest  of  the  community. 

In  collecting  honey,  bees  do  not  solely  confine  them- 
selves to  flowers,  they  will  sometimes  very  greedily  ab- 
sorb the  sweet  juices  of  fruits :  this  I  have  frequently 
observed  with  respect  to  die  raspberries  in  my  garden, 
and  have  noticed  it,  as  you  may  recollect,  in  a.  former 
letter*.  They  will  also  eat  sugar,  and  produce  wax 
from  it ;  but  from  Ruber's  observations,  it  appears  not 
calculated  to  supply  the  place  of  honey  in  the  jelly  with 
which  the  larvae  are  fed  ^,  Though  the  great  mass  of 
the  food  of  bees  is  collected  from  flowers,  they  do  not 
wholly  confine  theinselves  to  a  vegetable  diet;  for,  be- 
sides the  honeyed  secretion  of  the  Aphides,  the  posses- 

•  Vol.  I.  196.  "  Huber,  ii.  8^. 
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8ion  of  which  they  will  sometimes  dispute  with  the  ants^i 
upon  particular  occasions  thejr  will  eat  the  eggs  of  the 
queen.  They  are  very  fond  also  of  tht  fluid  that  oozes 
from  the  cells  of  the  pupae,  and  will  suck  eagerly  all  that 
is  fluid  in  their  abdomen  after  they  are  destroyed  by  their 
rivals\ — Several  flowers  that  produce  much  honey  they 
pass  by ;  in  some  instances,  from  inability  to  get  at  it 
Thus,  for  this  reason  probably,  they  do  not  attempt 
those  of  the  trumpet-honey-suckle,  {Lonicef-a  semper-^ 
virenSi)  which,  if  separated  from  the  germen  ^fter  they 
are  open,  will  yield  two  or  three  drops  of  the  purest 
nectar.  So  that  were  this  shrub  cultivated  with  that 
view,  much  honey  in  its  original  state  might  be  obtained 
from  a  small  number  of  plants.  In  other  cases,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  poisonous  quality  of  thdr  honey  that  in- 
duces bees  to  neglect  certain  flowers.  You  have  doubt- 
less observed  the  conspicuous  white  nectaries  of  the 
crown  imperial,  {FritiUaria  imperialism)  and  that  they 
secrete  abundance  of  this  fluid.  It  tempts  in  vain  the 
passing  bee,  probably  aware  of  some  noxious  quality 
that  it  possesses.  The  oleander  {Nerium  Oleander^) 
yields  a  honey  that  proves  fatal  to  thousands  of  impru- 
dent flies ;  but  our  bees,  more  wise  and  cautious,  avoid  * 
it  Occasionally,  perhaps,  in  particular  seasons,  when 
flowers  are  less  numerous  than  common,  this  instinct  of 
the  bees  appears  to  fail  them,  or  to  be  overpowered  by 
their  desire  to  collect  a  sufficient  store  of  honey  for  their 
purposes,  and  they  suffer  for  their  want  of  self-denial. 
Sometimes  whole  swarms  have  been  destroyed  by  merely 
alighting  upon  poisonous  trees.     This  happened  to  one 

'  Abb^  Boisier,  quoted  in  Mills  On  Bees,  24. 
^  Schiracb,  45.  Huber,  i.  179. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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ill  the  coynty  of  West  Chester  in  the  providce  of  New 
York^  which  setded  upon  the  branches  of  the  poison- 
ash  {Bhus  Fa^nix).  In  the  following  morning  the  im* 
prudent  animals  were  all  found  dead,  and  swelled  to 
more  than  double  their  usual  size  *.  Whether  the  honey 
extracted  from  the  species  of  the  genus  JCalmia,  Andro* 
Toeda^  Rhododendrumj  &c«  be  hurtful  to  the.  bees  them- 
selvesy  is  not  ascertained ;  but,  as  has  been  before  olv- 
served^  it  is  often  pcHSonous  to  roan^.  The  Greeks,  as 
you,  probably  recollect,  in  their  celebrated  retreat  after 
the  deatli  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  found  a  kind  c^boi^y 
at  Trebisond  on  the  Euxine  coast,  which,  though  it 
produced  no  fatal  effects  uppn  them,  rendered  those  who 
ate  but  little, .  like  men  very  drunk,  and  those  who  ate 
much,  like  mad  men  or  dying  persons ;  and  numbers  lay 
upon  the  ground  as  if  there  had  been  a  defeat  Pliny, 
who  mentions  this  honey,  calfs  it  Manamenotty  and  ob- 
serves that  it  is  said  to  be  collected  from  a  kind  otJlho* 
dodendrum^  of  which  Toumefcrt  noticed  two  species 
there  ^. 

When  the  stomach  of  a  bee  is  filled  with  nectar,  it 
next,  by  means  of  the  feathered  hairs  ^  with  which  its 
body  is  covered,  pilfers  from  the  flowers  the  fertilizing 
dust  of  the  antherfi^  .the  pollen ;  which  is  equally  necessary 
to  the  society  w|th  the  honey,  and  may  be  named  the  am** 
brosia.  of  ihe  hive,  since  from  it  the  bee-bread  is  made. 
Sondetimes  a  bee  is  so  diMsoloured  with  this  powder  as  to 
look  like  a  different  insect,  becoming  white,  yellow,  >ch* 
orangey  ,  according  to  the  flowers  in  which  it  hasf  been 

*  Nicholson's  Journal,  xxiii.  287.  *»  Vol.  1. 142. 

'  Xenopb.  Anabat.  I  iv.   Plin.  Hisi.  NaL  h  xzi.  o.  la 
••  Reaiim.  v.  /.  xxvi./.  1. 
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busy.  Reautnui*  was  urged  to  visit  the  hives  of  a  geut]e-» 
man,  who  on  this  account  thought  his  bees  were  different 
from  the  common  kind*.  He  suspected,  tod  it  proved^ 
thfit  the  circumstance  just  mentioned  occasioned  the  mis^ 
taken  notion.  When  the  body  of  the  bee  is  covered  with 
ferina,  with  the  brushes  of  its  legs,  especially  of  the  hind 
ones,  it  wip^s  it  off:  not,  as  we  do  with  our  dusty  clothes, 
to  dissipate  andtiisperse  it  in  the  air,  but  to  collect  every 
particle  of  it,  and  then  to  knead  it  and  foitn  it  into  two 
little  masses,  which  she  places,  one  in  each,  in  the  baskets 
formed  by  hairs  ^  on  her  hind  legs. 

Aristotle  says  that  in  each  journey  from  the  hive,  bees 
attend  only  one  species  of  flower*^;  Reaumur,  however, 
seems  to  think  that  they  fly  indiscriminately  from  one  to 
another :  but  Mr.  Dobbs  in  the  Philosophical  Transact 
tions^y  and  Butler  before  him,  asserts  that  he  has  fre- 
quently followed  a  bee  engaged  in  collecting  pollen,  &c. 
and  invariably  observed  that  it  continued  collecting  from 
the  same  kind  of  flowers  with  which  it  first  began :  passing 
ever  other  species,  however  numerous,  even  diough  the 
flower  it  first  selected  was  scarcer  than  others.  His  ob- 
servations, he  thinks,  are  confirmed — and  the  idea  seems 
not  unreasonable — by  the  uniform  colour  of  the  pellets  of 
pollen,  and  their  different  size.  Reafumnr  himself  tells  us 
that  the  bees  enter  the  hive,  some  with  yellow  pelld;s, 
others  with  red  ones,  others  again  with  whitish  ones,  and 
that  sometimes  they  are  even  green :  upon  which  he  ob- 
serves, that  this  arises  from  thdr  being  collected  from 
particular  flowers,  the  pollen  of  whose  anthers  is  of  those 

•  Reaum.  ^5. 

^  Kirby,  Monogr.  Ap.  AngL  i.  t.  12.  *  *.  e.  1.  neui.  1 19.  a.  *. 

c  Hist.  Anim.  1.  ix.  c  40.  ^  xlvL  63e. 
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colours  *•  Sprengel,  as  before  intimated^,  has  made  an 
observation  similar  to  that  of  Dobbs.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  the  reason  why  the  bee  visits  the  same 
species  of  plants  during  one  excursion  may  be  this; — 
Her  instinct  teaches  her  that  the  grains  of  pollen  which 
enter  into  the  same  mass  should  be  homogeneous,  in  order 
perhaps  for  their  more  effectual  cohesion ;  and  thus  Pro- 
vidence also  secures  two  important  ends, — the  impregna- 
tion of  those  flowers  that  require  such  aid,  by  the  bees 
passing  from  one  to  another;  and  the  avoiding  the  pro- 
duction of  hybrid  plants,  from  the  application  of  the  pol- 
len of  one  kind  of  plant  to  the  stigma  of  another.  When 
the  anthers  are  not  yet  burst,  the  bee  opens  them  with 
her  mandibles,  takes  a  parcel  of  pollen,  which  one  of  the 
first  pair  of  legs  receives  and  delivers  to  the  middle  pair, 
from  which  it  passes  to  one  of  the  hind  legs. 

If  the  contents  of  one  of  the  little  pellets  be  examined 
under  a  lens,  it  will  be  found  that  the  grains  have  all  re- 
tained their  original  shape.  A  botanist  practised  in  the 
figure  of  the  pollen  of  the  different  sipecies  of  common 
plants  might  easily  ascertain,  by  such  an  examination, 
whether  a  bee  had  collected  its  ambrosia  from  one  or 
more,  and  also  from  what  species  of  flowers. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  as  Reaumur  tells  us, 
the  bees  collect  pollen  from  morning  to  evening;  but  in 
the  warmer  months  the  great  gathering  of  it  is  from  the 
time  of  their  first  leaving  the  hive  (which  is  sometimes  so 
early  as  four  in  the  morning)  to  about  10  o'clock  A.M. 
About  that  hour  all  that  enter  the  hive  may  be  seen  with 
their  pellets  in  their  baskets ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  the  number  of  those  so  furnished  is  small  in  compa-^ 
•  M  supra,  301.  "  Vol.  I.  ^99. 
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risen  of  those  that  are  not.  In  a  hive,  however,  in  which 
a  swarm  is  recently  established,  it  is  generally  brought  in 
at  all  parts  of  the  day.  He  supposes,  in  order  for  its 
being  formed  into  pellets,  that  it  requires  some  moisture^ 
which  the  heat  evaporates  after  the  above  hour ;  but  in 
the  case  of  recently  colonized  hives,  that  the  bees  go  a 
great  way  to  seek  it  in  moist  and  shady  places  •.x 

When  a  bee  has  completed  her  lading,  she  returns  to 
the  hive  to  dispose  of  it.  The  honey  is  disgorged  into 
the  honey-pots  or  cells  destined  to  receive  it,  and  is  dis- 
charged from  the  honey-bag  by  its  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation.  A  cell  will  contain  the  contents  of  many 
honey-bags.  When  a  bee  comes  to  disgorge  the  honey, 
with  its  fore  legs  it  breaks  the  thick  cream  that  is  always 
on  the  top,  and  the  honey  which  it  yields  passes  under  it 
This  cream  is  honey  of  a  thicker  consistence  than  the 
rest,  which  rises  to  the  top  in  the  cells  like  cream  on 
milk :  it  is  not  level,  but  forms  an  oblique  surface  over 
the  honey.  Tlie  cells,  as  you  know,  are  usually  hori- 
zontal, yet  the  honey  does  not  run  out.  The  cream, 
aided  probably  by  the  general  thickness  of  the  honey 
and  the  attraction  of  the  sides  of  the  cell,  prevents  this. 
Bees,  when  they  bring  home  the  honey,  do  not  always 
disgorge  iji;  they  sometimes  give  it  to  such  of  their  com-^\ 
panions  as  have  been  at  work  within  the  hive  **.  Som^ 
of  the  cells  are  filled  with  honey  for  daily  use,  and  some 
with  what  is  intended  for   a  reserve,  and  stored  up 

*■  Reaum.  v.  302.— comp.  433. 1  have-seen  bees  out  before  it  was 
Ught. 

*  Huber  observes  that  the  honey  for  store  is  collected  by  the  wax- 
making  bees  only  (jabeilles  cirieres),  and  that  the  nurses  {abeiUes  nour- 
rices)  gather  no  more  than  what  is  wanted  for  themselves  and  com- 
panions at  \^ork  in  the  hive.    ii.  66. 
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against  bad  weather  or  a  bad  season :  these  are  covered 
with  a  waxen  lid  •. 

The  pollen  is  employed  as  circumstances  direct  When 
the  bee  ladeii  with  it  arrives  at  the  hive,  she  sometimes 
stops  at  the  entrance,  and  very  leisurely  detaching  it  by 
piecemeal,  devours  one  or  both  the  pellets  on  her  legs, 
chewing  them  with  her  jaws,  and  passing  them  then 
down  the  little, orifice  before  noticed.  Sometimes  she 
enters  the  hive,  and  walks  upon  the  combs ;  and  whether 
she  walks  or  stands,  still  keeps  beating  her  wings.  By 
the  noise  thus  produced,  which  seems  a  call  to  some  of 
her  fellow-citizens,  three  or  four  gd  to  her,  and  placing 
themselves  around  her,  begin  to  lighten  her  of  her  load, 
each  taking  and  devouring  a  small  portion  of  her  am- 
brosia :  this  they  repeat,  if  more  do  not  arrive  to  assist 
them,  thtee  or  four  times,  till  the  whole  is  disposed  of  ^. 
Wildman  observed  them  on  this  occasion  supporting 
themselves  upon  their  two  fore  feet;  and  making  several 
motions  with  their  wings  and  body  to  the  right  and  left, 
which  produced  the  sound  that  summoned  their  assist- 
ants^. This  bee-bread,  as  I  said  before,  is  generally 
foond  in  the  second  stomach  and  intestines,  but  the  ho- 
ney never;  which  induced  Reaumur  to  think  (but  he 
was  mistaken)  that  the  bees  elaborated  wax  Irom  it: 
and  he  observes,  that  the  bees  devour  this  when  they 
are  busily  engaged  in  constructing  combs  ^.  When 
more  p6llen  is  collected  tlian  the  bees  have  immediate 
occasion  for,  they  store  it  up  iii  some  of  the  empty  cells. 
-The  laden  bee  puts  her  two  hind  legs  into  the  cell,  and 

*  Rcaum.  v.  448.  "  Ibid.  v.  418- 

*  p.  38.  d  ubi  stipr.  419. 
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with  the  inteimediate  pair  pushes  off  the  pellets.  When 
this  is  done,  she,  or  another  bee  if.  sl^e  is  too  much 
fiidgued  with  her  day's  labour,  enters  the  cell  with  her 
head  first,  and  remains  there  som^  time :  she  is  engaged 
in  diluting  the  pellets,  kne&ding  them,  and  packing 
them  close;  and  so  they  proceed  till  the  cell  is  filled*. 
A  large  portion  of  the  cells  of  some  combs  are  filled* 
with  this  bread,  which  one  while  is  found  in  insulated 
cells,  at  another  in  cells  amongst  those  that  are  filled 
with  hcHiey  or  brood. — Thus  it  is  everywhere  at  hand 
for  use. 

You  have  seen  how  the  bees  collect  and  employ  two 
of  the  materials  that  I  mentioned  ;  I  must  now  adveit  to 
the  third — the  Pi'opolis.  Huber  was  a  long  time  un- 
certain from  whence  the  bees  procured  this  gummy  re* 
sin ;  btrt  it  at  last  occurred  to  him  to  plant  some  cuttings 
of  a  species  of  poplar  (before  their  leaves  were  deve- 
loped, when  their  leaf*buds  were  swdling,  and  besmear-, 
ed  and  filled  with  a  viscid  juice,)  in  some  pots,  which 
he  placed  in  the  way  of  the  bees  that  went  from  his 
hives.  Almost  immediately  a  bee  alighted  upon  a  twig, 
and  soon  with  its  mandibles  opened  a  bud,  and  drew 
from  it  a  thread  of  the  viscid  matter  which  it  contained ; 
wifli  one  of  .its  second  pair  of  legs  it  took  it  from  the 
mouth,  and  placed  it  in  the  basket :  thus  it  proceeded 
till  it  had  given  them  both  their  load**.  I  have  myself 
seen  bees  very  busy  collecting  it  from  the  Tacamahaca 
{Populus  balsamifera).  But  this  is  an  old  discovery, 
confirmed  by  recent  observation;  for  Mouffet  tells  us 

'  Compare  Reauin.  420,  and  Huber,  ii.  24,  with  Wildman,  40. 
»»  Huber,  ii.  260. 
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from  Cordus,  that  it  is  collected  from  the  gems  of  trees, 
instancing  the  poplar  and  the  birch*.  Riem  observes 
that  it  is  also  collected  from  the  pine  and  fir.  The  pro- 
polis  is  soft,  red,  will  pull  out  in  a  thread,  is  aromatic, 
and  imparts  a  gold  colour  to  white  polished  metals.  It 
is  employed  in  the  hive  not  only  in  finishing  the  combs, 
as  I  related  in  my  letter  on  Habitations^ ;  but  also  in 
stopping  every  chink  or  orifice  by  which  cold,  wet,  or 
any  enemy,  can  enter.  They  cover  likewise  with  it  the 
sticks  which  support  the  combs,  and  oflen  spread  it  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  hive.  Like 
the  pellets  of  pollen,  it  is  carried  on  the  posterior  tibiss, 
but  the  masses  are  lenticular^. 

Mr.  Knight  mentions  an  instance  of  bees  using  an 
artificial  kind  of  propolis.  He  had  caused  the  decorti- 
cated part  of  some  tree  to  be  covered  with  a  cement 
composed  of  bees-wax  and  turpentine :  finding  this  to 
their  purpose,  they  attacked  it,  detaching  it  from  the 
tree  by  their  mandibles,  and  then,  as  usual,  passing  it 
from  the  first  leg  to  the  second,  and  so  to  the  third.  When 
one  bee  had  thus  collected  its  load,  another  often  came 
behind  and  despoiled  it  of  all  it  had  collected ;  a  second 
and  third  load  were  frequently  lost  in  the  same  manner; 
and  yet  the  patient  animal  pursued  its  labours  without 
showing  any  signs  of  anger  ^. 

Bees  in  their  excursions  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  spot  immediately  contiguous  to  their  dwelling,  but, 
when  led  by  the  scent  of  honey,  will  go  a  mile  from  it. 
Huber  even  assigns  to  them  a  radius  of  half  a  league 

»  Jmect.  Tkeatr,  36.     Schirach,  241. 

»»  Vol.  I.  496.  «  Reauin.  ubi  tupt\  437— 

^Pkilos.  Tram,  1807,242. 
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round  their  hive  for  their  ordinary  excursions;  yet  from 
this  distance  titey  will  discover  honey  with  as  mUch  ca> 
tainty  as  if  it  was  within  their  sight  To  prove  that  it  is 
by  their  scent  that  bees  find  it  out,  he  put  some  behind 
a  window-shutter,  in  a  place  where  it  could  not  be  seen, 
kaving  the  shutter  just  open  enough  for  insects,  if  they 
liked,  to  get  at  it.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
four  bees,  a  butterfly,  and  some  house-flies  had  disco- 
vered it.  At  another  time  he  put  some  into  boxes,  with 
little  apertures  in  the  lid,  into  which  pieces  of  card  were 
fitted,  which  he  placed  alDout  two  hundred  paces  from 
his  hives.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  bees  discovered 
them,  and  traversing  them  very  industriously,  soon  found 
the  apertures,  when,  pushing  in  the  pieces  of  card,  they 
got  to  the  honey.  That  contained  in  the  blossom  of 
many  plants  is  quite  as  much  concealed,  yet  the  acute- 
ness  of  their  scent  enables  them  to  detect  it. 

These  insects,  especially  when  laden  and  returning  to 
their  nest,  fly  in  a  direct  line,  which  saves  both  time  and 
labour.  How  they  are  enabled  to  do  this  with  such 
certainty  as  to  make  for  their  own  abode  without  devia- 
tion, I  must  leave  to  others  to  explain.  Connected  with 
this  circumstance,  and  the  acuteness  of  their  smell,  is 
the  following  curious  account,  given  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1721,  of  the  method  practised  in  New 
England  for  discovering  where  the  wild  hive-bees  live 
in  the  woods,  in  order  to  get  their  honey.  The  honey- 
hunters  set  a  plate  containing  honey  or  sugar  upon  the 
ground  in  a  clear  day.  The  bees  soon  discover  and  at- 
tack it:  having  secured  two' or  three  that  have  filled 
themselves,  the  hunter  lets  one  go,  which  rising  into  the 
air,  flies  straight  to  the  nest :  he  then  strikes  off*  at  right 
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angles  with  its  course  a  few  hmidi^  yards,  and  leUing 
a  second  fly,  observes  its  coarse  by  his  pocket-compass, 
and  the  point  where  the  two  courses  intersect  is  that 
where  the  nest  is  situated  *. 

The  natural  station  of  be^  is  in  the  cavities  of  de- 
atyed  trees ;  such  trees,  Mr.  Kn%ht  tells  us,  they  will 
discover  in  the  closest  recesses,  and  at  an  extraordinary 
distance  from  the  hive ;  in  one  instance  it  was  a  mile : 
and  at  swarming,  they  sometimes  are  inclined  to  settle 
in  such  cavities.  After  the  discovery  of  mie,  from  twenty 
to  fifty,  who  are  a  kind  of  scouts,  may  be  found  examin- 
ing and  keeping  possession  of  it.  They  seem  to  explore 
every  part  of  it  and  of  the  tree  with  the  greatest  atten- 
.  tion,  even  surveying  the  dead  knots  and  the  like**.  When 
a  hive  stands  unemployed,  a  swarm  will  also  sometimes 
send  scouts  to  take  possession  of  it. 

How  long  our  little  active  creatures  repose  before 
they  take  a  second  excursion  I  cannot  precisely  say. 
In  a  hive  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  generally 
appear  in  repose,  lying  together,  says  Reaumur,  but 
this  probably  for  a  short  time.  Huber  tells  us,  that  bees 
may  always  be  observed  in  a  hive  with  the  head  and 
thorax  inserted  into  cells  that  contain  eggs,  and  some- 
times into  empty  ones:  and  that  they  remain  in  this 
situation  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  so  motionless,  that  did 
not  the  dilatation  of  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  prove 
t^e  contrary,  they  might  be  mistaken  for  dead.  He 
Supposes  their  object  is  repose  from  their  labours  ^.    The 

»  xxxi.  148. 

»»  Knight  in  Philos.  Trans,  for  1807,  23?.  Mar^all,  Agricult.  of 
Norfolk. 

^  It  has  been  supposed,  and  the  supposition  was  aciopted  origi- 
nally in  this  work  (Vol.  I.  Ist  Ed.  p.  371),  that  the  object  in  this  case 
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queen,  for  this  purpose,  filers  the  large  ceils  of  the 
males,  and  continues  in  them  without  motion  a  very  long 
time.  Even  then  the  workers  form  a  circle  round  her, 
and  brush  the  uncovered  part  of  her  abdomen.  The 
drones  while  reposing  do  not  enter  the  cells,  but  cluster 
in  the  combs,  and  sometimes  remain  without  stirring  a 
Umb  for  ^^hteen  or  twenty  hours  ^. 

Reaiuniir  observes,  that  in  a  hive  the  population  of 
which  amounts  to  18,000^  the  number  that  enter  the  hive 
m  a  minute  is  a  hundred;  which,  allowing  fourteen  hours 
in  the  day  for  their  labour,  makes  84,000 :  thus  every 
individual  must  meke  four  excursions  daily,  and  some 
five*.  Jn  hives  where  the  populaticm  was  smaller,  the 
numbers  that  entered  were  comparatively  greater,  so  as 
to  ^ve  six  excursions  or  more  to  each  bee  ^.  But  in 
this  calculation  Reaumur  does  not  seem  to  take  into  the 
account  those  that  are  employed  wijhin  the  hive  in  build- 
ing or  feeding  the  young  brood;  which  must  render  the 
excursions  of  each  bee  still  more  numerous.  He  pro* 
ceeds  further  to  ground  upon  this  statement  a  calcula^ 
tion  of  the  quantity  of  bee-bread  that  may  be  collected 
m  one  day  by  such  a  hive ;  and  he  found,  supposing 

is  brooding  the  eggs ;  but  upon  further  consideration  we  incline  to 
Huber's  c^inidk),  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  it,  the  ordinary  tern* 
peratiire  of  the  hive  being  sufficient  for  this  pu%08e ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  entering  unoccupied  cells  proves  that  this  attitude 
has  no  particular  connexion  with  the  eggs.  Huber,  i.  212.— "When 
laijee  pieces  of  comb,"  says  Wildman  (p.  46), "  were  broken  off  an4 
left  at  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  a  great  number  of  bees  have  gone 
and  placed  themselves  upon  them."  This  looks  like  incubation. 
Reaumur  however  affirms  (p.  591)  that  if  part  of  a  comb  falls  and 
loses  its  perpendicular  direction,  the  bees,  as  if  conscious  that  they 
would  come  to  nothing,  pull  out  and  destroy  all  the  larvae.  They 
might  perhaps  remain  peipendicular  in  the  caseobserved  by  Wildman, 
•  Reaum.  v.  431.    Huber,  li.  212.  »»  Reaum.  v.  432— 
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only  half  the  number  to  collect  it,  that  it  would  amount 
to  more  than  a  pound ;  so  that  in  one  season,  one  such 
hive  might  collect  a  hundred  pounds  *.  What  a  won- 
derful idea  does  this  give  of  the  industry  and  activity  of 
these  little  useful  creatures  !  And  what  a  lesson  do  they 
read  to  the  members  of  societies  that  have  both  reason 
and  religion  to  guide  their  exertions  for  the  common 
good !  Adorable  is  that  Great  Being  who  has  gifted 
them  with  instincts,  which  render  them  as  instructive  to 
us,  if  we  will  condescend  to  listen  to  them,  as  they  are 
profitable.  ' 

While  I  am  upon  this  part  of  the  story  of  bees,  I 
cannot  pass  over  the  account  Reaumur  has  given  from 
Maillet  of  the  transportation  of  hives  in  Egypt  from  one 
place  to  another,  before  alluded  to**,  to  enable  them  to 
make  in  greater  abundance  their  collections  of  honey,  &c. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  when  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile  have  ceased,  and  the  husbandmen  can  sow  their 
land,  saintfoin  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  is  sown; 
and  as  Upper  Egypt  is  warmer  than  the  Lower,  the 
saintfoin  gets  there  first  into  blossom.  ^  At  this  time, 
bee-hives  are  transported  in  boats  from  all  parts  of  Egypt 
into  the  upper  district,  and  are  there  heaped  in  pyramids 
upon  the  boats  prepared  to  receive  them ;  each  being 
numbered  by  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs.  In 
this  station  they  remain  some  da-ys;  and  when  they  are 
judged  to  have  got  in  the  harvest  of  honey  and  pollen 
that  is  to  be  collected  there,  they  are  removed  two  or 
three  leagues  lower  down,  where  they  remain  the  same 
time ;  and  so  they  proceed  till  towards  the  middle  of  Fe- 
bruary, when  having  traversed  Egypt,  they  arrive  at  the 
»  Reaum.  v.  434—  »»  Vol.  I.  331.    Reaum.  v.  (>98- 
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sea,  from  whence  they  are  dii^ersed  to  their  several 
owners. 

John  Hunter  observes,  that  when  the  season  for  lay- 
ing is  over,  that  for  collecting  honey  comes  on  (he 
means,  probably,  for  making  the  principal  collection  of 
it);  and  that  when  the  last  pupa  is  disclosed,  the  cell  it 
deserts,  after  being  cleaned,  is  immediately  filled  with  it; 
and  as  soon  as  full  is  covered  with  pure  wax :  but  this 
only  holds  with  respect  to  the  cells  containing  honey  for 
winter  use,  those  destined  to  receive  that  which  forms 
their  food  when  bad  weather  prevents  them  from  going 
out,  being  left  open  *.  Sometimes,  when  the  year  is  re- 
markably favourable  for  collecting  honey,  the  bees  will 
destroy  many  of  the  larvae  to  make  room  for  it;  but  they 
never  meddle  with  the  pupae.  When  no  more  honey  is 
to  be  collected,  they  remain  quiet  in  the  hive  for  the  win- 
ter. Mr.  Hunter  found  that  a  hive  grew  lighter  in  a  cold 
than  in  a  warm  week;  he  found  also,  that  in  three 
months  (from  November  10th  to  February  9th)  a  single 
hive  lost  72  oz.  1^  dram**. 

Water  is  a  thing  of  the  first  necessity  to  these  insects ; 
but  they  are  not  very  delicate  as  to  its  quality,  but  ra^ 
ther  the  reverse ;  often  preferring  what  is  stagnant  and 
putrescent,  to  that  of  a  running  stream  ^.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  them  busy  in  corners  moist  with  urine; 
perhaps  this  is  for  the  sake  of  the  saline  particles  to  be 
there  collected. 

A  new -bom  bee,  as  soon  as  it  is  able  to  use  its  wings, 
seems  perfectly  aware,  without  any  previous  instruction, 
what  are  to  be  its  duties  and  employments  for  tlie  rest 

•  Philos,  Trans.  1792,  160.     Comp.  Reaum.  v.  450. 

**  Reaum.  ibid.  591—  Hunter,  ibid.  161—     '  Reaum.  ibid,  697. 
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of  its  life.  It  appeai*s  to  know  that  it  is  born  for  so- 
ciety, and  not  for  selfish  pursuits ;  and  therefore  it  in- 
variably devotes  itsdf  and  its  labours  to  the  benefit  of 
the  community  to  which  it  belongs.  Walking  upon  the 
combs,  it  seeks  for  the  door  of  the  hive,  thitt  it  may  sally 
forth  and  be  useful.  Full  of  life  and  activity,  it  then 
takes  its  first  flight ;  and,  imconducfed  but  by  its  instinct, 
visits  like  the  rest  the  subjects  of  Flora,  absorbs  their 
nectar,  covers  ntself  with  thdr  ambrosial  dust,  which  it 
kneads  into  a  mass  and  packs  upon  its  hind  legs;  and  if 
need  be,  gathers  propolis,  and  returns  unembal*rassed  tJ9 
its  own  hive  *. 

.  Instances  of  the  expedition  with  which  our  little  far 
vpurites  accomplish  their  various  ol^ects  you  have  had 
several;' but  this  is  never  more*reinarkab}^  llian  when 
they  settle  in  a  new  hive.  At  this  Ume,  in  twenty-four 
hours  they  will  som^mes  ccoistruct  a  comb  twenty 
inches  long  by  seven  or  ei^t  wide;  and  tlie  hive  will 
be  half  filled  in  five  or  six  days;  so  that  in  the  fiiist  fif- 
teen days  as  much  wax  is  made  as  in  the  whote  year 
besides^. 

In  treating  of  the  various  employments  of  the  bees,  I 
must  not  omit  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  tb^m— 
the  ventilation  of  their  abode.  When  you  consider  thd 
numbers  contained  in  so  confined  a  space;  the'  high 
temperature  to  which  its  atmosphere  is  raised;  ^md  the. 
small  aperture  at  which  the  air  principally  enters,  you 
will  readily  conceive  how  soon  it  must  be  rendered  unfit 
for  respiration,  and  be  convinced  that  there  must  be 
some  means  of  constantly  renewing  it.  If  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  ventilation  takes  place,  as  in  our 
»  Reaum.  v.  602.  ^  Ibid,  656. 
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apartments,  by  natural  means,  resulting  from  the  rare- 
faction of  the  air  by  the  heat  of  the  hive,  and  the  conse- 
quent establishment  of  an  interior  and  exterior  current— 
a  simple  experiment  will  satisfy  you  that  this  cannot  be. 
Take  a  vessel  of  the  size  of  a  bee-hive,  with  a  similar  or 
even  somewhat  larger  aperture — introduce  a  lighted  ta- 
per, and  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  more  than  140^, 
it  will  go  out  in  a  short  time.  We  must  therefore  admit, 
as  Huber  observes  ^,  that  the  bees  possess  the  astonbh- 
ing  faculty  of  attracting  the  external  air,  and  at  (he  same 
time  of  expelling  tliat  wluch  has  become  corrupted  by 
their  respiration. 

Wliat  would  you  say,  should  I  tell  you  that  the  bees 
upon  this  occasion  have  recourse  to  the  same  instru- 
ment which  ladies  use  to  cool  themselves  when  an  apart- 
ment is  overheated?  Yet  it  is  strictly  the  case-  By 
means  of  their  marginal  hooks,  they  unite  each  pair  of 
wings  into  one  plane  slightly  concave,  thus  acting  upon 
the  air  by  a  surface  nearly  as  large  as  possible,  and 
forming  for  them  a  pair  of  very  ample  fans,  which  in 
their  vibrations  describe  an  arch  of  90°.  These  vibra- 
tions are  so  rapid  as  to  render  the  wings  almost  invisi- 
ble. When  they  are  engaged  in  ventilation,  the  bees 
by  tneans  of  their. feet  and  claws  fix  themselves  as  firmly 
as  possible  to  the  place  they  stand  upon.  The  first  pair 
of  le^  is  stretched  out  before;  the  second  extended  to 
the  right  and  left;  wliilst  the  third,  placed  very  near 
each  other,  are  perpendicular  to  the  abdomen,  so  as  to 
give  that  part  considerable  elevation. 

Maraldi,  and  after  him  Reanmur,  k>ng  ago  noticed 
this  action  of  the  bees;  but  they  attributed  to  it  an  ef- 
•  ii.  339. 
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feet  the  reverse  of  that  which  it  really  produces;  the 
former  imagining  it  to  occasion  directly  the  high  tempe- 
rature of  the  hive,  and  the  latter  indirectly  *.  It  was  re- 
served for  Huber  to  discover  the  true  cause  of  it;  and 
from  him  the  chief  of  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  be  derived  **. 

During  the  summer  a  certain  number  of  workers — for 
it  is  to  the  workers  solely  that  this  office  is  committed- 
may  always  be  observed  vibrating  their  wings  before  the 
entrance  of  their  hive ;  and  the  observant  apiarist  will 
find  upon  examination,  that  a  still  greater  number  are 
engaged  within  it  in  the  same  employment.  All  those 
thus  circumstanced  that  stand  without,  turn  their  head 
to  the  entrance ;  while  those  that  stand  within,  turn  their 
back  to  it  The  station  of  these  ventilators  is  upon  the 
floor  of  the  hive.  They  are  usually  ranged  in  files,  that 
terminate  at  the  entrance ;  and  sometimes,  but  not  con- 
stantly, form  so  many  diverging  rays,  probably  to  give 
room  for  comers  and  goers  to  pass.  The  number  of 
ventilators  in  action  at  the  same  time  varies :  it  seldom 
much  exceeds  twenty,  and  is  often  more  circumscribed. 
The  time  also  that  they  devote  to  this  function  is  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  circumstances :  some  have  been 
observed  to  continue  their  vibrations  for  nearly  half  an 
hour  without  resting,  suspending  the  action  for  not  more 
than  an  instant,  as  it  should  seem  to  take  breath.  When 
one  retires,  another  occupies  its  place ;  so  that  in  a  hive 
well  peopled  there  is  never  any  interruption  of  the  sound 
or  humming  occasioned  by  this  action ;  by  which  it  may 
always  be  known  whether  it  be  going  on  or  not. 

This  humming   is   observable   not  only  during  the 
•  Reaum.  v.  67«.  »»  Huber,  H.  338—362. 
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beats  <^  summer,  but  at  all  seascms  of  tbe  year.  It  some- 
times seems  even  more  forcible  in  the  depdi  of  winter 
than  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  higher. 
An  employment  so  constant,  which  always  occupies  a 
certain  number  of  bees,  must  produce  as  constant  an  ef- 
fect The  column  of  air  once  disturbed  within,  must 
give  place  to  that  without  the  hive ;  thus  a  current  be- 
ing established,  the  ventilation  will  be  perpetual  and 
complete. 

To  be  convinced  that  such  an  efiect  is  produced,  ap- 
proach your  hand  to  a  ventilating  bee,  and  you  will  find 
that  she  causes  a  very  perceptible  motion  in  the  air. 
Huber  tried  an  experiment  still  more  satisfactory.  On 
a  calm  day,  at  the  time  when  the  bees  had  returned  to 
their  habitation-— having  fixed  a  screen  before  the  mouth 
of  the  hive  to  prevent  his  being  misled  by  any  sudden 
motion  of  the  external  air — he  placed  within  the  scre^i 
littie  anemometers  or  wind-gauges,  made  of  bits  of  pa- 
per, feather,  or  cotton,  suspended  by  a  thread  to  a  crotch. 
No  sooner  did  they  enter  the  atmosphere  of  the  bees 
than  they  were  put  in  motion,  being  alternately  attracted 
and  repelled  to  and  from  the  aperture  of  the  hive  with 
C(»i9iderable  rapidity.  These  attractions  and  repulsions 
were  proportioned  to  the  number  of  bees  engaged  in 
ventilation,  and,  though  sometimes  less  perceptible,  were 
n^er  intirely  suspended.  Bumens  tried  a  similar  ex- 
periment in  the  winter,  when  the  thermometer  stood  in 
the  shade  at  33°.  Having  selected  a  well-peopled  hive, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  appeared  full  of  life  and  suffi- 
ciently active  in  the  interior,  and  luted  it  all  around,  ex- 
cept the  aperture  to  the  platform  on  which  it  stood,  he  . 
stuck  in  the  top  a  piece  of  iron  wire  which  terminated  in 

VOL.  II.  o 
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fthook^  to  which  Jie  fiustened  a  hair  with  Ji  tmall  squirt 
of  very  thin  paper  at  the  other  end;  this  was  exactly  op- 
posite to  the  aperture,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  inch 
from  it  As  soon  as  the  apparatus  was  fixed,  the  hair 
with  its  paper  pendulum  began  to  oscillate  more  or  les^ 
the  greatest  osdllatiohs  on  both  sides  being  an  inch,  by 
admeasurement)  from  the  perpoidicular :  if  the  pap^ 
was  moVe4  by  force  to  a  greater  distance,  the  vU>ratipn8 
did  not  take  place,  and  the  apparatus  remained  at  resi 
He  then  made  an  opening  in  the  top  of  the  hive^  and 
poured  in  some  liquid  honey :  soon  after  there  arose  a 
hum,  the  inoTment  in  the  interior  increased,  and  some 
bees  came  out.  The  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  upon 
this  became  more  frequent  and  intense^  and  extended  to 
fifteen  lines  or  ah  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  perpeiidi'- 
^ar ;  but  when  the  paper  was  removed  to  a  greater  dir 
4Mance  frotn  the  aperture,  it  remained  at  rest 

Huber,  at  the  pn^osal  of  M.  de  Saussure,  in  oider 
to  ascertain  whether  artificial  ventilators  would  (Nrddtice 
an  analogous  effect,  got  a  mechanical  friend  to  construct 
for  him  a  litde  mill  with  eighteen  sails  of  tin^  He  also 
prepared  a  large  cylindrical  vase,  into  which  he  oould, 
at  an  aperture  in  the  box  upon  which  it  was  fixed,  m^ 
troduce  a  lifted  taper.  In  one  side  of  this  box  was  an^ 
other  aperture  to  represent  that  ol  a  hive,  bat  larger^ 
Hie  vendlator  was  placed  below,  and  luted  at  tiie  points 
of  contact,  and  anemcnneters  were  suspaided  before  f2ie 
aperture.  The  first  experiment  was  the  introductioil  <^ 
the  taper,  without  putting  the  Ventilator  in  moticui. 
Thou^  tile  capacity  of  the  vessel  was  about  8228  cubic 
inches,  the  flame  soon  diminished,  and  went  out  in  about 
ieight  minutes,  ahd  the  anemometers  continued  motUxor 
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kli,  Tb«  i9m^  ej^p^kaqnt  was  next  repeat^  with  th^ 
4oor  sbut»  with  precisely  the  same  r^vlu  After  the  air 
of  the  vessel  had  been  renewed,  the  taper  was  again  inr 
trodueed,  and  the  vetitilator  set  in  motion :  immediately, 
as  appeared  by  the  oscillations  of  the  miemometers,  two 
^  currents  of  air  were  established,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  flame  was  not  diminished  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  experim^at,  which  might  have  been  prolonged  for  an 
iadefinite  time.  A  thermometer  placed  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  i^paratus  rose  to  112'' ;  and  the  temperature  was 
imdently  still  more  elevated  at  the  top  of  the  receiver. 

The  Creator  often  has  one  end  in  view  in  the  actions 
1^  animals,  (and  nothing  more  conspicuously  displays 
the  invisible  hand  that  governs  the  universe,)  while  the 
agents  themselves  have  another.  This  probably  is  the 
cftse  in  the  present  instance,  since  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  the  bees  beat  the  air  with  their  wings  in  order 
to  ventilate  the  hive,  but  rather  to  relieve  themselves 
from  some  disagreeable  sensation  which  oppresses  them. 
The  &Uowing  experiments  prove  that  one  of  their  obr 
jeots  in  th^  action,  as  it  is  with  ladies  when  they  use 
t^eir  fans,  is  to  cool  themselves  when  they  suffer  from 
too  great  heat  When  Huber  once  opened  the  shuttefr 
of  a  glaaed  hive,  so  that  the  solar  rays  darted  upon  the 
eoinbs  covered  with  bees,  a  humming,  the  sigk)  of  venti- 
hitioD,  soon  was  heard  amongst  them,  while  thpse  which 
were  in  the  shac^  remained  tranquil.  The  bees  compo- 
sing die  clusters  which  often  £^e  suspended  firom  the 
hives  in  summer,  when  they  are  incommoded  by  the 
heat  of  die  siin,  &n  themselves  with  great  energy.  But 
if  by  any  means  a  shadow  is  cast  over  any  portion  of 
the  group,  the  ventilation  ceases  there,  while  it  con- 

o  2 
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tinues  in  the  part  which  feels  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
same  cause  produces  a  similar  effect  upon  humble-beeS| 
wasps,  and  hornets. 

Amongst  the  bees,  however,  it  is  remarkable  that  ven- 
tilation goes  on  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  it  can- 
not be  occasioned  by  excess  of  heat.— This  therefore  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  cause  of  the  phenome- 
non. From  other  experiments,  which,  having  already 
detained  you  too  long,  I  shall  not  here  detail,  it  appears 
that  penetrating  and  disagreeable  odours  produce  the 
same  efiect^.  Perhaps,  though  Huber  does  not  say  this, 
the  odour  produced  by  the  congregated  myriads  of  the 
hive  may  be  amongst  the  principal  motives  that  impel 
its  inhabitants  to  this  necessary  action. 

Whatever  be  the  proximate  cause,  it  is  I  trust  now 
evident  to  you,  that  the  Author  of  nature,  having  as- 
signed to  these  insects  a  habitation  into  which  the  air . 
cannot  easily  penetrate,  has  gifted  them  with  the  means 
of  preventing  the  fatal  effects  which  would  result  from 
corrupted  air.  An  indirect  effect  of  ventilation  is  the  ele- 
vated temperature  which  these  animals  maintain,  without 
any  effort,  in  their  hive  :~>but  upon  this  I  shall  enlarge 
hereafter. 

Bees  are  extremely  neat  in  their  persons  and  habita- 
tions,  and  remove  all  nuisances  with  great  assiduity,  at 
least  as  far  as  their  powers  enable  them.  SoiACtimes 
slugs  or  snails  will  creep  into  a  hive,  which  witE  all 
their  address  they  cannot  readily  expel  or  carry  out 
But  here  their  instinct  is  at  no  loss ;  for  they  kill  them, 
and  afterwards  embalm  them  with  propolis,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  offensive  odours  from  incommoding  them.  An 
•  Huber,  ii.  359- 
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unhappy  snail,  that  had  travelled  up  the  sides  of  a  glazed 
hive,  and  which  they  could  not  come  at  with  their  stings^ 
they  fixed,  a  monument  of  their  vengeance  and  dexte- 
rity, by  laying  this  substance  all  around  the  mouth  of  its 
shell*.  When  they  expel  their  excrements,  they  go 
apart  that  they  may  not  defile  their  companions :  and  in 
winter,  when  prevented  by  extreme  cold,  or  the  injudi- 
cious practice  of  wholly  closing  the  door  of  the  hive,  from 
going  out  for  this  purpose,  their  bodies  sometimes  be- 
come so  swelled  from  the  accumulation  of  feces  in  the 
intestines,  that  when  at  last  able  to  get  out  they  can  no 
longer  fiy,  so  that  falling  to  the  ground  in  the  attempt, 
they  perish  with  cold,  the  sacrifice  of  personal  neatness^. 
When  a  bee  is  disclosed  from  the  pupa  and  has  left  its 
cell,  a  worker  comes,  and  taking  out  its  envelope  carries 
it  from  the  hive ;  another  removes  the  exuviae  of  the  lar- 
va, and  a  third  any  filth  or  ordure  that  may  remain,  or 
any  pieces  of  wax  that  may  have  fallen  in  when  the  na- 
scent imago  broke  from  its  confinement.*  But  they  never 
attempt  to  remove  the  internal  lining  of  silk  that  covers 
the  walls,  spun  by  the  larva  previous  to  its  metamorf^o- 
sis,  because,  instead  of  being  a  nuisance,  it  renders  the 
cell  niore  solid  *. 

Having  now  described  to  you  the  usual  employments 
of  my  little  favourites  both  within  doors  and  without,  I 
shall  next  enlarge  a  little  upon  their  language,  memory, 
tempers,  inanners,  and  some  other  parts  of  their  history. 

"  Brutes "  (it  is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Knight)  "  have 
language  to  express  sentiments  of  love,  of  fear,  of  an- 
ger; but  ihey  seem  unable  to  transmit  any  impression 

»  Reaum.  v.  442.  *  Bonner  On  Bees,  \02, 

*  Reaum.  M  tupr.  580-600. 
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they  have  received  from  external  objects.  But  the  latb- 
guage  of  bees  i^  more  extensive ;  if  not  a  langaagi^  of 
ideas,  it  is  something  very  similar  »•**  Yoti  have  seen 
above  that  the  organ  of  the  language  of  ants  is  their  an* 
tennae.  Huber  has  proved  satisfactorily,  that  these  parts 
have  the  same  use  with  the  bees.  He  wished  to  ascertain 
whcfther,  when  they  had  lost  a  queen  (intelligence  which 
traverses  a  whole  hive  in  ttbout  an  hour)  they  discovered 
the  sad  event  by  their  smell,  their  touch,  or  any  unknown 
cause.  He  first  divided  a  hive  by  a  grate,  whidi  kept 
the  two  portiohs  about  three  or  fout  lines  apart;  so  that 
they  could  not  come  at  each  other,  though  scent  would 
pass.  In  that  part  in  which  there  was  no  queen,  the 
bees  were  soon  in  great  agitation ;  and  as  they  did  iiot 
dkcover  her  where  she  was  confined,  in  a  short  time 
they  began  to  construct  royal  cells,  whii[^  quieted  them. 
He  next  separated  them  'by  a  partitimi  through  whieh 
,  they  could  pass  tiieir  antennse,  but  not  their  heads*  It) 
this  case  the  bees  all  remained  tranquil,  neither  inter- 
mitting t^e  care  of  the  brood,  nor  abandoning  th^r 
oilier  employments  j  nor  did  they  bqgin  any  royal  cdil 
The  means  they  used  to  assure  themselves  diat  thehr 
queen  was  in  their  vicinity  and  to  commutitcate  with*  her^ 
was  to  pass  their  antenns^  through  the  opening  of  the 
grate.  An  infinite  immber  of  these  orgiEUis  flight  bd 
seen  at  once,  as  it  were,  inquiring  in  all  directi^is;  aisd 
the  queen  was  observed  answering  these  anxious  iii<[^« 
ries  of  her  subjects  In  the  most  marked  miarttver ;  fw  she 
was  always  fastened  by  her  feet  to  the  grat^  crossing 
her  antennae  with  those  of  the  inquirers.    Various  other 

•  In  P/tilos.  Trans.  1807,  239. 
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experiments,  which  are  too  long  to  relate,  ^vove  the  im*' 
portance  of  these  organs  as  the  instrument  of  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  as  well  as  to  direct  the  bee  In  all 
its  proceedings  \  Besides  their  antennae,  the  bees  also 
cause  themselves  to  be  understood  by  certain  sounds, 
not  indeed  produced  by  the  mouth,  but  by  other  parts 
of  their  body : — ^but  upon  this  subject  I  shall  have  occar* 
sion  to  enlarge  hereafter. 

lliat  bees  can  remember  agreeable  s^isations  at  leasts 
is  evident  from  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Hu-. 
ber. — One  autumn  some  honey  was  placed  upon  a  wio* 
dow — the  bees  attended  it  in  crowds.  The  honey  was 
taken  away,  and  the  window  closed  with  a  shutter  all 
the  winter.  In  the  spdng,  when  it  was  re-opened,  the 
bees  returned,  though  no  fresh  honey  had  been  placed 
there  ^ 

From  the  earliest  times  our  little  citizens  of  the  hive 
have  had  the  character  of  being  an  irritable  race.  Their 
anger  is  without  bounds,  says  Virgil ;  and  if  they  are 
molested,  this  character  is  no  exaggeration.  Some  in- 
dividuals, however,  they  will  suffer  to  go  near  their 
hives,  and  to  do  almost  any  thing :  and  there  are  others 
to  whom  they  seem  to  take  such  an  antipathy,  that  thqr 
will  attack  them  unprovoked*  A  great  deal  will  proba^* 
bly  depend  upon  this — whether  ^y  thing  has  happened 
to  put  them  out  of  humour.  The  bees  usuftlly  do  not 
attack  me ;  but  I  remember  one  day  last  year,  when  the 
ai^an^us  was  in  blossom,  which  a  large  number  Were, 
attending,  I  happened  to  go  between  my  asparagus  beds ; 
which  discomposed  them  so  much,  that  I  was  obliged  to 

»  Hubcr,  ii.  407—  »»  Ibid.  375. 
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retreat  with  hasty  steps,  and  some  of  them  flew  after 
me;  I  escaped  however  unstung.  Thorley  relates  an 
anecdote  of  a  gentleman,  who,  desirous  of  securing  a 
swarm  of  bees  that  had  settled  in  a  hoUow  tree,  rashly 
undertook  to  dislodge  them.  He  succeeded;  but  though 
he  had  used  the  precaution  of  securing  his  head  and 
hands,  he  was  so  slung  by  the  furious  animals,  that  a 
violent  fever  was  the  consequence,  and  his  recovery  was 
for  some  time  doubtful.  The  strength  of  his  constitu- 
tion at  length  prevailed ;  and  the  hole  of  the  tree  be- 
ing stopped,  the  survivors  of  the  battle  settled  upon  a 
branch,  were  hived,  and  became  the  dear-bought  pro* 
perty  of  their  conqueror  * . 

In  Mungo  Park's  last  mission  to  Africa,  he  was  much 
annoyed  by  the  attack  of  bees,  probably  of  the  same 
tribe  with  our  hive-bee.  His  people,  in  search  of  ho- 
ney, disturbed  a  large  colony  of  them.  The  bees  sallied 
forth  by  myriads,  and  attacking  men  and  beasts  indis- 
eriminately,  put  them  all  to  the  rout  One  hoi^  and 
six  asses  were  either  killed  or  missing  in  consequence  of 
their  attack ;  and  for  half  an  hour  the  bees  seemed  to 
have  completely  put  an  end  to  their  journey.  Isaaco 
UDon  another  occasion  lost  one  of  his  asses,  and  one  of 
his  men  was  almost  killed  by  them^. 

Bees,  however,  if  they  are  not  molested,  are  not  usu- 
ally illftempered :  if  you  make  a  captive  of  their  queen, 
they  will  cluster  upon  your  head,  or  any  other  part  of 
your  body,  and  never  attempt  to  sting  you.     I  remem- 

»  Thorley,  16—  The  Psalmist  alludes  to  the  fury  of  these  crea- 
turesy  wheu  he  says  of  his  enemies,  '*  They  compassed  me  about  like 
bees."    Ps,  cvviii.  12. 

^  Park's  Last  Mission,  153.  ?97,    Comp.  Journal,  331. 
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ber,  when  a  boy^  seeing  the  celebrated  Wildman  exhibit 
many  feats  of  this  kiud,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
apprehension  of  the  iminformed  spectators.    The  writer 
lately  quoted  (Thorley)  was  assisted  once  by  his  maid* 
servant  to  hive  a  swarm.     Being  rather  afraid,  she  put 
a  linen  cloth  as  a  defence  over  her  head  and  shoulders. 
When  the  bees  were  shaken  from  the  tree  on  which 
they  bad  alighted,  the  queen  probably  setded  upon  this 
cloth ;  for  the  whole  swarm  covered  it,  and  then  getting 
under  it,  spread  themselves  over  her  face,  neck,  and 
bosom,  so  that  when  the  cloth  was  removed  she  was  " 
quite  a  spectacle.      She  was  with  great  difficulty  kept 
from  running  off  with  all  the  bees  upon  her;   but  at 
length  her  master  quieted  her  feavs,  and  began  to  search 
for  the  queen.     He  succeeded ;  and  hoped  when  he  put 
her  into  the  hive  that  the  bees  would  foUow ;  but  they 
only  seemed  to  cluster  more  closely.     Upon  a  second 
search  he  found  another  queen,  (unless  the  same  had 
esc^ed  and  returned,)  whom  seizing,  he  placed  in  the 
hive.     The  bees  soon  missed  her,  and  crowded  aflar 
her  into  it :  so  that  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes 
not  one  was  left  upon  the  poor  terrified  girL    Afiter  this 
escape^  she  became  quite  a  heroine,  and  would  under- 
take the  most  hazardous  employments  about  the  hives  % 
Many  means  have  been  had  recourse  to  for  the  dis- 
persion of  mobs  and  the  allaying  of  popular  tumults.  In 
St.  Petersburgh  (so  travellers  say)  a  fire-engine  playing 
upon  them  does  not  always  cool  their  choler ;  but  were 
a  few  hives  of  bees  thus  employed,  their  discomfiture 
would  be  certain.      The  experiment  has  been  tried. 

'  Thorley  150— ' 
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Lesser  tells  US|  that  in  1525»  during  the  conftision  occa- 
sioned by  a  time  of  war^  a  mob  of  peasants  assembling 
in  Hohnstein  (in  Thoringia)  attempted  to  pillage  the 
bouse  of  the  minister  of  Elend^ ;  who  having  in  yun 
employed  all  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  their 
design,  ordered  his  domestics  to  fetch  his  bee-hives,  and 
throw  them  in  the  middle  of  this  furious  mob.  The 
dflBbct  was  what  might  be  expected ;  they  were  immedi* 
atdy  put  to  flighty  iand  happy  if  they  escaped  unstung*. 
Tbd  anger  of  bees  is  not  confined  to  man ;  it  is  not 
seldom  excited  against  their  own  species.  From  what  I 
have  said  above  reacting  the  black  bees^  and  their  fate* 
it  seems  not  improbable  that,  when  the  workers  beomne 
too  old  to  be  useful  to  the  community,  they  are  either 
killed,  or  expelled  the  society.  Reaumur,  who  observed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  hive  had  often  mortal 
combats,  was  of  opinion  that  this  was  their  object  in  these 
battles  ^  which  take  place,  he  observes,  in  fine  or  warm 
woither.  On  these  occasions  the  bees  are  sometimes«o 
eager,  that  examining  them  with  a  lens  does  not  part 
them :— their  whole  object  is  to  pierce  each  <>ther  with 
their  sting,  the  stroke  of  whi^h,  if  once  it  penetrates  to 
the  muscles,  is  mortal.  In  these  engagements  the  con- 
queror is  not  always  able  to  extricate  this  weapon,  and 
then  both  perish.  The  duration  of  the  conflict  is  uncer- 
tun;  sometimes  it  lasts  an  hour,  and  at  others  is  very 
soon  determined:  and  occasionally  it  happens  that  both 
parties,  fatigued  and  despairing  of  victory,  give  up  the 
contest  and  fly  away. 

But  the  wars  of  bees  are  not  confined  to  smgle  eombats; 
general  actions  now  and  then  take  place  between  two 
»  Lesser, I,. ii.  171.     ^  See  above,p.  126.    "  Reaum.  v.  360-365. 
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swarms*  Tliii^  hnj^pens  when  one  tAkes  a  fiitiey  to  a  hive 
tiiat  another  has  pre^-occupied.  In  fine  warm  weather^ 
stri^ger$>  that  wish  to  be  received  amongst  them,  meet 
with  bnt  an  indifferent  welcome,  and  a  bloody  battle  is 
the  consequence,  fteaumur  witnessed  one  that  lasted  a 
whole  aftemoon^nn  which  many  victims  fell. .  In  this  case 
the  batde  is  still  between  individuals,  who  at  one  time  de- 
cide the  business  within  the  hive,  and  at  another  at  some 
distance  without.  In  the  former  case  the  victorious  bee 
flies  away,  bearing  her  victim  under  her  body  between 
her  legs,  sometimes  taking  a  longer  and  sometimes  a 
shorter  fl^ht  before  she  deposits  it  upon  the  ground.^— - 
She  then  takes  her  repose  near  the  dead  body,  standing 
upon  her  four  anterior  legs,  and  rubbing  the  two 
hinder  ones  against  each  other.  If  the  batde  is  not  con- 
cluded within  the  hive,  the  enemy  is  carried  to  a  little 
distance,  and  then  dispatched. 

This  strange  fury  howev^  does  not  always  show  itself 
on  diis  occasion ;  for  now  and  then  some  friendly  inter- 
course seems  to  take  place.  Bees,  from  a  hive  in  Mr. 
Knight's  garden,  visited  those  in  that  of  a  cottage,  a 
hundred  yards  distant,  considerably  later  dian  th^r 
usual  time  of  labour,  every  bee  as  it  arrived  appearing  . 
to  be  questioned.  On  the  tenth  morning,  however^  tb^' 
intercourse  ceased,  ending  in  a  furious  batde.  On  an- 
other occasion,  an  intimacy  took  place  between  two  hives 
of  his  own,  at  twice  the  distance*  which  ceased  on  the 
fifth  day.  Sometimes  he  observed  that  this  communica- 
tion terminated  in  the  union  of  two  swarms ;  as  in  one 
Instance,  where  a  swarm  had  taken  possession  of  a  hollow 
tree*,  it  is  probable  that  the  reception  of  one   swarm 

*  Philos.  Tram,  1807,  234-t 
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by  another  may  depend  upon  their  numbers,  and  the 
fitness  of  their  station  to  accommodate  them.  Thorley 
witnessed  a  battle  of  more  than  two  days  continuance, 
occasioned  by  a  strange  swarm  forcing  their  way  into  a 
hive  *.  Two  swarms  that  rise  at  Ae  same  time  some- 
times fight  till  great  numbers  have  been  destroyed,  or 
one  of  the  queens  slain,  when  both  sides  cease  all  their 
enmity  and  unite  under  the  survivor  ^ 

These  apiarian  battles  are  often  fought  in  defence  of 
the  property  of  the  hive.  Bees  that  are  ill  managed,  and 

•  166. 

»»  Thorley,  ibid.  Comp.  Mills  Ofi  Beet,  63.— The  following  ac- 
count  of  an  apiarian  battle  was  copied  from  the  Carlisle  Patriot 
Newspaper : — On  Saturday  last,  in  the  village  of  Cargo,  a  combat 
of  a  truly  ncorel  description  was  witnessed.  A  hive  of  bees  belotigin/^ 
to  a  professional  gentleman  of  this  city,  swarmed  on  I'hursday  last, 
after  which  they  were  hived  in  the  regidar  way,  and  appeared  to  be 
doing  well.  On  the  Saturday  after,  a  swarm  of  bees,  from  some 
neighbouring  hive,  appeared  to  be  flying  over  the  garden  in  which 
the  hive  above-mentioned  was  placed,  when  they  instantly  darted 
down  upon  the  hive  of  the  new  settlers,  and  completely  covered  it : 
in  a  little  time  they  began  to  enter  the  hive,  and  poured  into  it  in 
such  numbers  that  it  soon  became  completely  filled.  A  loud  hum- 
ming noise  was  heard,  and  the  work  of  destruction  immediately 
ensued;  the  winged  combatants  sallied  forth  from  the  hive,  until  it 
became  entirely  empty ;  and  a  furious  battle  commenced  in  **  upper 
air,"  between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  A  spectator  informs 
us,  that  these  intrepid  little  warriors  were  so  numerous,  that  they 
literally  darkened  the  sky  overhead  like  a  cloud ;  meanwhile  the 
destructive  battle  raged  with  fury  on  both  sides,  and  the  ground 
beneath  was  covered  wit!i  the  wounded  and  the  sidn,  hundreds  of 
them  were  lying  dead,  or  crawling  about,  disabled  from  re-ascend- 
ing to  the  scene  of  action.  To  one  party,  however,  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory was  at  last  awarded,  and  they  setled  upon  the  branch  of  aa 
adjoining  apple-tree,  from  which  they  were  safely  placed  in  the  empty 
hive,  which  had  been  the  object  of  their  valiant  contention^  and 
where  they  now  continue  peacefully  and  industriously  employed  in 
adding  to  the  stores  of  their  commonwealth. 
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not  properly  fed,  instead  of  collecting  for  themselves,  will 
now  and  then  get  a  habit  of  pillaging  from  their  more 
industrious  neighbours:  these  are  called  by  Schirach 
corsair  bees,  and  by  English  writers,  robbers.  They  make 
their  attack  chiefly  in  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  during 
the  month  of  August  At  first  they  act  with  caution,  en- 
deavouring to  enter  by  stealth ;  and  then,  emboldened 
by  success,  come  in  a  body.  If  one  of  the- queens  be 
killed,  the  attacked  bees  unite  with  the  assailants,  take 
up  tlieir  abode  with  them,  and  assist  in  plundering  their 
late  habitation^.  Schirach  very  gravely  recommends  it 
to  apiarists  whose  hives  are  attacked  by  these  depreda- 
tors, fo  give  the  bees  some  honey  mixed  with  brandy  or 
wine,  to  increase  and  inflame  their  courage,  that  they 
may  more  resolutely  defend  their  property  against  their 
piratical  assailants^.  It  is  however  to  be  apprehended 
that  thi^  method  of  making  them  pot-valiant  might  in- 
duce them  to  attack  their  neighbours,  as  well  as  to  defend 
themselves. 

Sometimes  combats  take  place  in  which  three  or  four 
bees  attack  a  single  individual,  not  with  a  design  to  kill, 
but  merely  to  rob :  one  seizes  it  by  one  leg,  another  by 
another ;  till  perhaps  there  are  two  on  each  side,  each 
having  hold  of  a  leg,  or  they  bite  its  head  or  thorax.  But 
as  soon  as  the  poor  animal  that  is  thus  haled  about  and 
maltreated  unfolds  its  tongue,  one  of  the  assailants  goes 
and  sucks  it  with  its  own,  and  is  followed  by  the  rest, 
who  then  let  it  go.  These  insects,  however,  in  their  or- 
dinary labours  are  very  kind  and  helpful  to  each  other ; 
I  have  often  seen  two,  at  the  same  moment,  visit  the  same 

•  Comp.  Schirach,  49.      Mills,  62—    Thorley,  163—    «»  6L 
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fiow^i  and  viary  peaceably  despml  it  ofita^te^Mnrefb 
without  any  contontipn  fo^  tlie  belt  shjirf.: 
.  As  the  poison  of  bees  exhales  a  penetrating  cdonr^  M« 
Huber  was  curious  tp  observe  the  effect  it  might  pfo^te^ 
^pon  thenu  Haying  extracted  with  pincers  Jtb^,  iili^  of 
a  b(3e  and  its  4ippendiigB&  impregnated  witk  .pois^i 
he  presented  it  to.som^  workers,  whieh  w$ne  ^ettted 
ve^.  tranquilly  befmre  the  g^te  of  their  snansi^^  X»ganT 
taheoufily  the  litde  party  was  aUrmed^  nfmeJbQW^If^ 
took  flight,  but  two  or  three  darted  upon  ^e  pgi^oi^ 
instrument,  and  one  fuagrily  attacked  the  obs^vfr, 
Whe^  however  the  pdson  was  coagidatad,  they  yf^^  p^ 
in  the. least  affected  by  it^A  tube. impregnated  with 
the  odcnur  jof  pcMson  recently  c^cted  being  present;^  U^ 
them,  afiected  them  in  the  same  manner^.  Thi$.  Qkcum* 
fitanee  may  sometimes  occasion  battles  amongst  Jthefp, 
that  are  not  otherwise  easy  to  be  accounted  Jfoi*? 

Ang^  is  no  useless  or  hurtful  passion  m.  bee$  :  it  i^ 
necessary  to  them  for  the  preservation  of  theQi§^ves  and 
their  property,  which,  besides  those  q{  timv  own  ^p^i^ea, 
are  exposed  to  die  ravages  of  numerous  ^j^mibfr ,  Qf 
these  I  have  already  enumerated  i?^v^ral  of  th^  cl^sj^  of 
insects,  and  also  some  beasts  aqd  birds  tba^  I^ve  a  taste 
for.  bees  mid  their  produce  ^  Tb^t  Me^vp?  4puisUr 
(which  has  been  taken  in  S^gtod)?  .the  lar|c  and  pther 
birds  catch  them  as  they  fly*  {^v^  the  frog  ai^d  th^ 
toad  are  said  to  kill  great  numbers  of  b^s ;  and  many 
tbut.  fall  into  the  water  probably  bfcoipc  the  prey  of  fisk 
The  mmise  also,  especially  t^  fl^drmo^^,  ij^  wint^* 
often  commits  grefit  ravages^  Jn  a  liiye,  if  the  b^e  «nd 
orifices  are  not  well  secured  and  stopped  ^l  Thorley 
*  ii.  380—        ^  Vol.  L  163-.  and  281.  289.      *  Sdiirach,  62. 
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oniee  last  a  stock  by  v^ace,  which  ma^  a  nest  and  pro- 
duced young  amongst  the  combs  n  The  titmouse,  ac- 
ooaedkig  to  the  same  author,  wilt  make  a^noise  at  the 
door  of  the  hive,  and  when  a  bee  comes  out  to  see  what 
is  the  matter,  will:  seize  and  devour  it  He  has  known 
them  eat  &  dozen  at  a  time.  Hie  swallows  will  assemble 
nmnd  the  hives  and  devour  them  like  grains  of  com  \ 
I  meed  only  mei^on  spiders,  in  whose  webs  they  i^me^ 
tknes  meet  with  their  end>  and  earwigs  and  ante,  which 
cteep  into  the  hive  and  steal  the  honey  ^. 

Up<m  this  subject  of  the  enemies  of  bees,  I  cannot 
persuade  myself  to  omit  the  account  Mr.  White  has 
given  of  an  idiot-boy,  who  from  a  child  showed  a  strong 
propensity  to  bees.  They  were  his  food,  bis  amusement, 
his  sole  object  In  the  winter  he  dozed  away  his  timp 
in  his  father's  house,  by  the  fire-side,  in  a  torpid  state, 
seldom  leaving  the  chimney-corner :  but  in  summer  he 
was  aU  alert  and  in  quest  of  his  game.  Hive-bees,  hum* 
ble-bees,  and  wasps  were  his  prey  wherever  he  found 
them*  He  had  no  apprehension  from  their  stings,  but 
would  seize  them  with  naked  hands,  and  at  once  disarm 
them  of  their  weapons,  and  suck  their  bodies  for  the 
sake  of  their  honey-bags.  Sometimes  he  would  fill  his 
bosom  between  his  shirt  and  skin  with  these  animals ; 
and  sometimes  he  endeavoured  to  confine  them  in  bot- 
tles; He  was  very  injurious  to  men  that  kept  bees ;  for 
he  would  glide  into  their  bee-gardens,  and  sitting  down 
before  the  stools,  would  rap  with  his  fingers,  and  so  take 
the  bees  as  they  came  out  He  has  even  been  known 
to  overturn  the  hives  for  the  sake  of  the  honey,  of  which 
he  was  passionately  fond.     Where  metheglin  was  mak- 

•  170.  *»  Rcaum.  v.  710.  •  Thorley,  171. 
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fOgI  jhe  ^uropld  )ing|i|  fqmA  ift^Mps^'M4^MaMl%  iMg^iBg 

Ji^eused  ta^n^aW^^humiDii]^  iiMie  with  bis^  Ii|Mf  nBaem- 

^w>  and  of  a.cndaveroud cpHiplexicli ;t  f^4 exeoptuuli^ 
jfa'^uriite  pursuit,  i|>  >^bi<b  be  :w;98  wondt^fiiUy  jKinM^ 
4i<$^vered.  np  mwi^er  of  uoder^timdkigi .  SM  Utioai- 
pacily  been  better,  9«4  directed  to.  tbe  9Mictidbjept^.bfe 
)if{^  perhaps  abi^t^  fx^Kih  oC  o^r^  wpiidefr  ^  t3»  ^katb  of 
jh^pj^q^nodera  exbibiter  otb^^mpAfffimeyiuidyt^ 

" -Jhou.  r^  ^.^^,:  .,,,j,, 

Had  thy  predding  star  propitious  shone, 
Sh(Wd«it*J«rHifcnMibeV*  :  t      '^ 

The  worker  bees  are^anntiaHnsects/ilicTu'glrflie  queen 

imll  sqoietimes  It?d  tmPt  ^n  two  ye&Hf  but;  d^'iSv^t^ 

siMhn  consists  if  <ildaffd  y6tlng,  ^Mi^ ii$ ' ho  s^fhai t  f^ 

burning  them.     It  fe  ft  .Saying  of  1iee**e|)efs^itf'  HtiB 

load,  diatthe  first  swoAoW^imd^tlfefiy^t  b^  ^tdt'S^cl} 

others    This  perhaps  inay  be  fccn^r^tlt*%Tife-^;  'bill  iriffi 

us  the  appearance  of  bees  ^risi^efabl^  prfic^dfes 'tffiti 

of  the  swalkwr ;  for  Vhen  the  eSariy  croclWc^  d^eto^  5f  Vfie 

weather  be  warm,  they  niay  al'^ays  befcMnd  W^y^^iH 

tb^  blossom.  <      ^     %  V     ^    -vr:   f 

^  The  time  that  bees  will  inhabit  tlie  saine's^tii^s  i^ 
#<fl(kterfol.  Reaumar  inetitiohs  a  cbuntr jrrfidr  Wli&^  ^f ^' 
itorvedbees  in  the  isame  4iive  for  thirty  years  ^.  ^ '  Thoi^^/ 
lfcai^iftriSiatqtf:^#«i%  took  possession  of  a  spot  tltidgf  Itfie 
feJtitf^fthfe^udj^^f  L#do^clts  ViVes  iti  Oxford^  ^ei^ 
Afa^i:cMtkHled:A  huiid^ed  lihd  ten-^ars,  frdih  U^b  ^' 

Hill.  i.  leo^nu  ov  .Vjfe^p--  ^^'        *  lZft-t:j  /^  ^ 
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to  bees  a  greater  age  tlion  they  can  clainu  Tims  MouF- 
fet,  because  he  knew  a  bees-nest  which  had  remained 
thirty  years  in  the  same  quarters,  concludes  that  they 
are  very  long^^lived,  and  very  sapiently  doubts  whether 
Aey  even  die  of  old  age  at  ail*  ! !  !  Which  is  just  as 
wise  as  if  a  man  should  contend,  because  London  had 
existed  from  before  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  that  there- 
fore its  inhabitants  must  be  immortal 

Bees  are  subject  to  many  accidents,  particularly,  as  I 
have  said  above,  they  often  fall  or  are  precipitated  by  the 
wind  into  water ;  and  though  like  the  cat  a  bee  has  not 
nine  lives,  nor 

"  Nine  timet  emei^g  from  the  orffKteX  flood. 
She  mews  to  every  watery  gdd," 

yet  she  will  bear  submersion  nine  hours;  and,  if  ex^ 
posed  to  sufl^ient  heat»  be  reanimated.  In  this  case  their 
{proboscis  is  genehiUy  unfolded,  and' stretched  to  its  full 
length.  At  the  extremity  of  this,  motion  is  first  per- 
ceived, and  then  at  the  ends  of  the  legs.  After  these 
symptoms  appear  they  soon  recover,  fold  up  the  tongue, 
and  plume  themselves  for  flight^.  Experimentalists 
may  therefore,  without  danger,  submerge  a  hive  of  bees, 
when  they  want  to  examine  them  particularly,  for  they 
will  all  revive  upon  being  set  to  the  fire.  Reaumur  says 
that  in  winter,  during  frosts,  the  bees  remain  in  a  torpid 
state.  He  must  mean  severe  frosts ;  for  Huber.  relates 
an  instance,  when  upon  a  sudden  emergency,  the  bees 
of  one  of  his  hives  set  themselves  to  work  in  the  middle 
of  January;  and  he  observes  that  they  are  so  little 
torpid  in  winter,  that  even  when  the  thermometer  abroad 
is  below  the  freezing  point,  it  stands  hi^  in  popuious 

•  TketUr.  Im.  21.  *  Rtaum.  v.  540— 

VOL.  II.  p 
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hives.  Swammerdam,  and  after  him  the  two  authors 
last  quoted,  fbotid  that  sometimes,  even  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  hives  have  young  brood  in  them,  which  the  bees 
feed  and  attend  to*.  In  an  instance  of  this  kind,  which 
fell  under  the  eye  of  Huber,  the  thefmometer  stood  in 
the  hive  at  about  92  ^  In  colder  climates,  howevei-, 
the  bees  will  probably  be  less  active  in  the  winter.  They 
are  then  generally  situated  between  the  combs  towards 
their  lower  part.  But  when  the  ait*  grows  milder,  especi- 
ally if  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  hive  and  warm  it, 
they  ffwake  from  their  lethargy,  shake  their  wings,  and 
begin  to  move  and  recover  their  activity;  with  wfaidi 
their  wants  returning^  they  Aen  feed  upon  tfie  stock  of 
honey  and  bee-bread  which  they  have  in  reserve.  The 
lowest  cells  are  first  uncovered,  and  their  contents^  con- 
sumed ;  the  highest  are  reserved  to  the  last.  The  honey 
in  the  lowest  cells  being  collected  in  the  a;utumn,  proba- 
bly will  not  keep  so  well  as  the  vernal. 

The  degree  of  heat  in  a  hive  in  \^inter,  as  Ihav^  juiit 
hinted,  is  great.  "A  thermometer  nelar  on^  in  die  open 
air,  that  stood  in  Jattuary  at  6|°  below  the  freering  point, 
Upon  the  insertion  of  the  bulb  a  little  way  into  the  hive, 
rose  to  2?i^  above  it ;  and  could  it  have  been  placed  be- 
tw^^n  the  combs,  where  the  bees  themselves  were  ag- 
glomerated, the  mercury,  Reaumur  cio«j^bt«i»e6,  woold 
have  risen  as  high  as  il  does  aforoikd  in  the  warm  ^ys 
v&i  Bumtoer^     Huber  says  that  it  sftattdsTin  frost  at  8«** 

'•  *  Januai^y  11,  IS16.    1%  fefees  were  onti  ahd  re^  akrttlis  ^. 
.The  thermometer  stood  abroad  in  the  shade  at  51 J^  When  the  sun 
shone  there  was  qujte  a  cluster  of  tliem  at  the  mouth  of  the  hives, 
ttlJ  ^at'  numbws  Wet*  bnz^'ng  cto6»trt;  an  the  tSt  1>efere  them, 
by.  671. 
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and  88°  in  populous  hives^  In  May,  the  former  au- 
thor found,  in  a  hive  in  which  he  had  lodged  a  small 
swarm,  that  the  thermometer  indicated  a  degree  of  heat 
above  that  of  the  hottest  days  of  summer^.  He  ob- 
serves that  their  motion,  and  even  the  agitation  of  their 
wings,  increases  the  heat  of  their  atmoi^bere.  Often, 
when  the  squares  of  glass  in  a  hive  appeared  cold  to  the 
touch,  if  either  by  design  or  chance  he  happened  to 
disturjb  the  bees,  and  the  agglomerated  mass  in  a  tumult 
began  to  move  different  way^,,  sending  forth  a  great 
hum,  in  a  very  short  time  so  considerable  an  accession 
of  heat  was  produced,  that  when  he  touched  the  same 
squares  of  glass,  he  felt  them  as  hot  as  if  they  had  been 
hdd  near  a  fierce  fire.  By  teasing  the  bees,  the  he«t 
generated  was  sometimes  so  great  as  to  sofien  very  much 
the  wax  of  the  combs,  and  even  to  cause  theio  to  fall^. 
llis  generation  of  heat  in  bee-hives  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  mysteries  of  nature  that  has  not  yet  been  satisfac*- 
torily  accounted  for.  Generally  speaking,  insects  ap- 
pear to  have  no  animid  heat  I  the  temperature  of  then* 
bodies  being  usually  that  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  bappeh  to  b6.  But  bees  are  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  produce  heaf  in  themselves.  Wheth^  ibef 
are  the  only  insect  ^bat  can  do  this,  as  John  Hunter  a^ 
finns,  or  whether  others  that  are  gregarious,  such  as 
humble-bees,  wasps,  and  ants,  may  not  possess  the  same 
faculty,  seems  not  yet  dearly  ascertained.  The  heat  in 
the  hive  in  the  above  instance  was  evidently  occasioned 
by  the  tumult  Wo  which  the  bees  w^r6  put ;  and  the 
hum,  attd  motions  that  fcdtewed  it,  were  probably  the 
result  dF  their  anger.  But  how  these  act  physically, 
■  i.  354.  Note  *.  ^^M  tttpr.  «  Reaum.  v.  672, 
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in  fi(fi  lihiinai  that  has  ho  circufeUon,  i  am  unkbk  t&' 
say;  and  must leare  th^ question.  Mice  my  predeoessers/ 
undecided^  *  .    '  ^^  i 

'And  now  bating  ^etail^  to  yott  thus  amply  the  won* 
d^fcrtld  h&tory  and  prooe^mg^  of  die  80eid  tribes  of  the 
ifiseti  world,  you  iftrill  allow,  I  ^ttik,  that  I  have  ro^' 
deemed  my  pledge,  when  I^^ught  you 4a  expect,  that 
tills  history  would  exceed  in  interest  and  variety  ttod 
nMurrellotts  results  every  thing  that  I  bad^before  related 
to  you;  I  tri^t,  moreover,  that  ypu  will  scarcely  £edL 
disposed  to  subscribe  to  that  opinion,  though  it  has  the 
saiiedon.of  some  great  names,  which  attributes  these  al* 
iMost  miraculous  mslincts  to  mere  sensation ;  whadi  tells 
usy  that  the  sensorium  of  these  insects  isso  moddUed 
mbk  xespect  to  the  different  operations  that  are  givefif 
Aem  in.  charge,  tiiat  it  is<  ^hy  the  attraction  of  pkascore. 
akme  that  they  are^detemiined  to  tiie  executicmof  tfaenif 
and  that,,as  every  ciwumstance  relative  to  the  succession 
of  tiieir  difierent  labours,  is  pre«ordained^  to  each.of  them 
aa  agreeable  sensation  is  affixed  by  the  Creator:,  and 
tiiat  thus,  when  the  bees  buiUi  their  cella;  wbea  they 
sedulously,  attend  to  the  yaimg  brood;  when.they  cc^eet 
provisions;  this.is  tiie  result  of  no  plans,  of  nOjaffi^tioOt 
of  no.&iesi^t ;  >but  tiiat  the  sole  deteqmiiningiisiiQtwi^is 
tbeiGojoyment  of  an  agreeable  sensation  f^ttadbted  to  S9fk 
oC  these:  dpesatiohs\  ,  Surely  it  would  be.  better  ^toire- 
iBoIvejall  theirproceediugs  at  once  Jnb>  H^  direct  ip^vfee 
.fromthe  Cgeator,i,thaato.maintahi.a  tbeoi^  SQomUm^ 
to  iSict;  .and  which  mitiliyesagamst  the  who^.^iisfoiy 
jvbich  M^  Httber,  jwho^adiq^t8ut}iia  tiieoryJrom  &mnet> 


has  so  ably  given  of  these  creatures.  That  they.  may. 
experieDce  agceeaUe  sensations  from  their  various  em«. 
ployments,  nobody  will  deny ;  but  that  such  sensations  . 
instruct  them  how  to  perform  their  several  operations, 
without  any  pkn  previously  impressed  upcm  their  seo- 
sorium,  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and  jexperieoce,  Tbey> 
have  a  plan^  it  is  evident;  and  that  plan,  which  proves 
that  it  is  not  mere  sensation,  they  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. As  to  affection— that  bees  are  irritablef 
and  feel  the  passion  of  anger,  no  one  will  deny;  that 
they  are  also  susceptible  of  fear,  is  equally  evident :  and 
if  they  feel  anger  and  fear,  why  may  they  not  also 
fedi  kwe  P  Further,  if  they  have  recourse  to  f^ecautioiiii' 
for  the  prevention  of  any  evil  that  seems  to  threaten 
tfaem,  how  can  we  mfiise  them  a  degree  of  Jarwgkt  ? 
Must  we  idso  resolve  all  their  patriotism,  and  the  sin* 
gukr  r^ard  ttxt  the  wel&re  of  their  community,  whidi 
seems  constantly  to  actuate  th^n,  and  the  sacrifices,^ 
ev^i  sometimes  of « themselves,  that  they  make  to  prO" 
mote  and  ensure  it,  into  individual  self-love?  We 
would  not  set  thetn  up  as  rivals  to  man  in  intelligence^ 
fpres^bt,  and  the  afiectbns ;  but  they  have  that  degree 
of  each  ^  that  is  necessary  for  their  purposes.  On  ac*4 
90unt  of  the  difflcukies  attending  all  tlieories  that  give 
them  some  degree  of  these  qualities,  to  resolve,  all  into 
mere  sensation,  is  removing  one  difficulty  by  a  greater^. 
That  these  creatures  from  mere  sielfishness  build  their 
combs,  replenish  them  with  the  fruit  of  their  unwearied 
labours,  attend  so  assiduously  to  the  nurture  of  the  young 
brood,  lavish  their  cares^  upon  their  queen,  prevoit 
all  her  wants,  give  a  portion  of  the  honey  they  have 
collected  to  those  that  remain  in  the  hives,  assist  each 
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Other,  defeiid  their  comtnon  dwelUng,  and  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  themselx^s  for  the  public  gdod — ^is  an  anomaly 
in  rerum  natura  that  ought  never  to  be  admitted,  unless 
established  by  the  most  irrefragable  demonstration ; — 
and  I  think  you  will  not  be  disposed  without  full  proof 
to  yield  yourself  to  a  mere  theory,  so  contradictory  of 
all  the  facts  we  know  relative  to  this  subgect. 

After  all,  there  are  mysteries,  as  to  the  primton  mobiky 
amongst  these  social  tribes,  that  wkh  all  our  boasted 
teason  we  cannot  fathom ;  nor  develop  satisfactorily  the 
motives  that  urge  them  to  fulfill  in  so  remarkaMe  though 
diversified  a  way  tibeir  different  destinies.  One  thing  is 
dear  to  demonstration,  that  by  these  creatures  and  their 
instincts,  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Great 
Famer  of  the  universe  are  loudly  pnockimed;  the 
atheist  and  infidel  confuted ;  the  believer  confirmed  in 
his  &ath  and  trust  in  Providence,  which  he  thus  beholds 
watching,  with  incessant  care,  over  the  wdfare  of  the 
meanest  of  his  creatures ;  and  from  which  he  may  con- 
dude  that  he,  the  prince  of  the  creation,  mil  never  be 
overlooked  or  forsaken :  and  firom  them  vrhiit  lessons 
may  be  learned  of  patriotism  and  self-devoticm  to  the 
public  good;  of  loyalty;  of  prudence,  temperance,  dili- 
gence, and  sdf-demal. — But  it  is  time  at  length  to  put 
an  end  to  this  long  disquisition. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXI. 


MEANS  BY  WHICH  INSECTS  DEFEND 
THEMSELVES. 

When  %  country  is  particularly  open  to  attack^  or 
aurrotmded  by  numerous  enemies,  who  from  cupidity  or 
hostile  feelings  are  diqx>8ed  to  annoy  it,  we  are  usually 
Jed  to  inquire  what  are  its  means  of  defence  ?  -whether 
natural,  or  arising  from  the  number,  courage,  or  skill  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  insect  tribes  constitute  such  a  na- 
tion :  with  them,  infinite  hosts  of  enemies  wage  continual 
war,  many  of  whom  derive  the  whole  of  their  subsistr 
enoe  from  them:  and  amongst  their  own  tribes  there  are 
numerous  civil  broils,  the  strong  often  preying  upon  the 
weak^and  the  cunning  upon  the  simple :  so  that  unless 
A  watchful  Providence  (which  cares  for  all  its  creatures, 
even  the  most  insignificant^)  had  supplied  them  with 
some  ipode  of  r^istance  or  escape,  this  innumerable 
race  must  soon  be  extirpated.  That  such  is  the  case,  it 
shall  he  my  Endeavour  in  this  letter  to  prove ;  in  which 
I.  shall  detail  to  you  some  of  the  most  remarkable  means 
of  d^ence  with  which  they  are  provided.  For  the^  sajce 
jof  distinctness  I  shall  consider  these  under  two  separate 
^ads,  into  which  indeed  they  naturally  divide  tlienu- 
selves: — Passive  means  of  defence,  such  as  are  indepen^ 
dent  of  any  efforts  of  the  insect;  and  active  means  of 
defence,  such  as  result  from  certain  efforts  of  the  insect 
in  the  employment  of  those  instincts  and  instruments  with 
which  Providence  has  furnished  it  for  this  purpose. 


^L^^l^^prinfipftl^ssM^: means  of  d^enpq  wjtt}jj(hi<i|i 
insects  are  provicjed)  ar^/deriv^  frofn  th^ir,<K>io^urj^ 
forni,^  by  which  thejr  either  deceive,  dazde^  alanp,  OXJfff^ 
noy  their  eneini^;  pr  (^api  their  $^l^t^c^  iny<d|i^q|: 
se^retionsi  v;tali<3^  Wj/i  n^j^aphprs..  ^,  j;^  ,, .,  ,  ,.,  ,;i 
,  They  oi^n  <j^^>]^  (h^^r  by  4Q|i^^  «^h;^ 

stances.  Sometimes^  they  so  .exactly  res^Oible  ,^e,  a^l 
which  they  inhab^^thatitiQust  bea  p^apti^<^0y^v^l4$^ 
can  distinguish  t|iem  froin  it*  Tbus^  one  of  our,  acuri^ 
British  weevils  lCmculi0  n^i^j^],  by  ftsgr^^Gplf^^, 
s^tted^with  black^so  ^lopdy  imitates  the  soil  cpnsis/tj^ 
of  white  sand  mixed-  with  black  earth,,  on*  which  I  have 
always  found  it,  that  its  chance  of  esqape^  even  thoufi^ 
it  be  hunted  for  by  the  lyncean  ey<e.of  an  entoipologisty^ 
is  not  small.  Another  insect  ,of  t^he  same  tribe  .^  7^^- 
cites  §cc^niculm)ff)tvrh\^^^  I  jb^^^  cj^se^'v^^  ^Y^'^  'l!^^)^ 
of  groundrb^t^cj^^,  (^ia^;7}£7^^  S^C^^U^fi  g^^  %7rn^?r 
abounds  in  pi^  pf  a  loamy  ^oUpf  ^he,  same  colour  |]^ 
cjsely  with  itself;  a  circunnstapce  th^t.^owbd^s  ooqasi^ 
many  to  escape  frcM^  thfir  pitiless .  fp<^%— Seji^eral  othcoTj 
weevils^  for  instance  Chlorinta  fiivea  and  q-etaceayresem- 
blp  c|ialk,  and  perhaps  inhabit  a  chalky  or  jirhite  spfl^^ j ^j  ^ 

Many  insects  also  are  like,  pebble^  ar^J  §U|n^  ^^^ 
roi^gh  and  polished,  itud  of ,  various  |X)loi|r8 ;  but  s^ce^ 
tn^s  resemblancf ,  i^pmetim^.  r^s^lt^,  from  their  attitudes^ 
I  shall  enlarge  upon  it  under  my  second  head :  whethj^^^j 
however^  it.be  merely  passive,  or  cpmbini^  with  apticp, 
we  may  safely  regard  it  as  given  to  enable  them  to  elude 
the  v^Sauce  of  their  enemies.  '  :^ 

A  numerous  host  of  our  little  anTmaI$  escape  fi^m 
bii;ds  and  other  assailants  by  imitating  the  colour  ofvilie 
plants,  or  parts  of  tfiem,  ^Ich  ihey  inhabit;  or  thetWi^ 


kkny  di^^dii  teAttIM  Ubt%* Wwai%ice  thtf  r  ^lafidfi'&f 


dfifihri^i^  f^b^t)n  t^^^  noi^  side  df  \Iie  t^hk^  ^f  ti^ees) 
licheDs  that  cover  tbem:'^  WttiWMhdkre  Mi*^^^^ 

i^;;^-ycJfowf  but  when-i^ 

ii&^Wii^i)^ittes  Ifrajr  •.  '  ThSs  ctiflnge  \k  prifeably  pro^ 
cffti^t^'  thfe  tdloi#  6f  to  flxxf.^  '  Leptocerus  ^rat'us^l 
J^'cf'Bf  liffoy^fy,  il-equents  tke  black  ffower-spilclll  of  tli^ 
lommoii  sedge' (Orr^jr  ripdria)^  WHiicli  fringes  tiie  l)aiilc8 
orour  rivers, '  T  have  often  been  linable  to  distinguish 
ft'  Ircim  them/  jiiid  the  ^  birds  prbba\)iy  often'  make  the 
saiite  ^istoke  "aiid  paisis  it'by.-^A  jumping  bug,  very 
stmt^i^  to  '6he  figuired  by  Schefteni>erg  ^'j  also  much  re- 
i^mfcics  tlie  liclieris'  oi*  th'fe  bait^^  ^Hidhl  took  it,  ^^  '  ' 
''We ^'i^pec^^  trtlie  '{tkdini^)  gh%^\  further  in'  thVs 
mmiiii'^^i  Veprekhtfng'k  small  fcVanch^with  ifs  spray,  t' 
hav<^  We  frt)ni"Btaiil  eighi  ^ndfies  long,  tha^  unless  it 
was'iie^ii'tbinioVe,  coutd '^cfitrcely  be  &nceive^1to1^  iany 
<thiii^  ibMV  the  legs  as  wett  ^s  ih^^  h^iad^li^'ing  theu^^  i|t^ie^ 
sAag[^  ^ail<i*feidKi,  so  that  no  imitation  can  be  mbre  ac- 
clii?i!fe/  'teAapji'this  ni^y  bfe  the  ^ptoies  m^tione^^by/ 
Moi&k^^  ^Mehtte  natives  6f  Chili  call  «th^ Dev^s^ 

**'Glh^i^fese<^;  of' varfoufc  tribe 

•  Fabr.  Vorletungen,32U  .,  *  Cjm\c,  Heket^  U  iii./,  3w,   j.^y 

*  Hut.  of  aUi/i.  17%         .     /  >     .      .  /. 
^^*  Shici  th6  ffrst  ^itidn  of  thi^  volutae  Was  printed,  a  lady  from 

tl^4W«it  indies  looking  at  my  cabmc«,  upon  being  8ho#tt  timhi^ect,* 
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of.  plants  \mi^9  decaying,  and  dead;  $ome  tn  ^eir 
eoloqr#  and  some  both  in  their  cdour  and  i^pe«  The 
caterpillar  of  a  motii  {Hadena  Ligttstri)  tUat  feeds  li^xm 
the  privet,  is  so  exactly  of  the  colour  of  the  underside  of 
the  leaf,  upon  which  it  usually  sits  in  the  day^-tbne^  tJbat 
you  may  have  the  leaf  in  your  hand  and  yet  not'diacover 
it  *. — The  tribe  of  grasshoppers,. called Xewwto  by  Fa^ 
bricius,  though  the  true  Locust  does  not  bdong  to  it,  in 
the  vetoing,  colour,  and  texture  of  their  elytra,  resemble 
green  leaves**  •-^-The  tribe  of  Phasmina — ^named  prayings 
ADsectslbd  spectres-— also  of  the  Orthaptera  order,  often 
exhibit  the  same  peculiarity,— Others  of  them,  by  the 
spots,  and  mixtiires  of  colour  observable  in  these  organs, 
represent  leaves  that  are  decaying  in  various  degrees.--* 
Those  of  several  species  of  ManHda  likewise  imitate  dry 
leaves,  and  so  exactly,  by  their  opacity,  colour,  rigidity, 
and  veins,  that,  were  no  other  part  of  the  animal  viable, 
evesti  after,  a  close  examination,  it  would  be  generally 
affirmed  to  be  nothing  but  a  dry  leaf.  Of  this  nature  is 
the  Phyllium  siccifoUum^  and  two  or  three  Brazilian  spe- 
cies in  my.  cabinet,  that  seem  uhdescribed,  which  I  will 
show  you  when  you  give  me  an  opportunity.  But  these 
imitations  of  dry  leaves  are  not  confined  to  the  Ortho^ 
ftera.  order  solely.  Amongst  the  Hemiptera^  the  Jean- 
thia  puradoxaj  a  kind  of  bug,  surprised  Sparrman  not  a 
little.  He  was  sheltering  himself  from  the  mid-day  sun, 
s^hea  the  air  was  so  still  and  calm  as  scarcely  to  shake 
an  aspen  leaf,  and  saw  with  wonder  what  he  taistook  for 

*  Brahra  Insekten  Kalender,  ii.  383. 
.  i  «»  Hence  we  have  Locusta  citti/hlia,  laurifoHoy  camellifolia,  myrlifolia, 
jah^^ia,  &c.  which,  I  believe,  all  belong  to  a  genus  I  have  named 
Pterophtflla, 
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a  little; withered,  pale,  crumpled  leaf,'eatoias  it  were  by 
cateipill«r%  ftitteriog  from  the  tree.  The  sight  appeared 
to  hint  so  very  ^ctraordinary,  that  he  left  his  place  <^ 
shelter  to  contemplate  it  more  nearly ;  tad  could  scarcely 
believe  his  eyes,  when  he  beheld  a  living  insect,  in  shape 
and  eoloor  resembling  a  fragment  of  a  withered  leaf  with 
the  edgeit  turned  up  and  eaten  away  as  it  were  by  oeter- 
piUfirs,  and  at  the  same  time  all  over  beset  with  prickles*. 
>^ A  British  insect,  one  of  our  largest  inoths  [GastrO' 
pacha  quercijblia\  called  by  collectors  the  Lappet-moth^ 
affords  an  example  from  the  Lepidoptera-  order  of  the 
imitation  in  question,  its  wings  representing,  both  in 
isbope  and  colour,  an  arid  brown  leaf.  Some  bugs,  be* 
kmging  to  the  genus  Dictyonota  of  Mr.  Curtis '',  simU'*- 
latc  portiohs  of  leaves  in  a  stilt  further  state  of  decay, 
when  the  veins  only  are  left.  For,  the  thorax  andeljrtra 
df  these  insects  being  reticulated,  with  the  little  areas  or 
meshes  of  the  net-work  transparent,  this  circumstance 
gives  them  exactly  the  appearance  of  small  fragments  of 
{skeletons  of  Jeaves. 

But  you  have  probably  heard  of  most  of  these  species 
<rf  imitation :  I  hope,  therefore,  3rou  will  give  credit  tb 
4he  two  instances  to  which  I  shall  next  call  your  atten- 
tion, of  insects  that  even  mimic  flowers  and  fruit.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  I  recollect  to  have  seen  in  a  col- 
lection made  by  Mr.  Masson  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopfe, 
a  species  of  the  orthopterous  genus  PneumorU,  the  dy  tra 
of  which  were  of  a  rose-  or  pink-colour,  which  shrowd- 
ing  its  vesiculose  abdomen,  gave  it  much  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  flower — A  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  beetle, 
of  the  genus  ChlamySi  {CA,  Bacca^)  found  by  Captain 
*  y ay  age,  &c.  ii.  16.  *  Brit.  EnL  U  154. 
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Hancock  in  Araoal,  by  tile  iaeqaditite  of  it&  nris}^^ 
loured  surface,  strikin^y  reiscmUes  some  ktndi  of  fruit 
-—And  to  make  the  series  of  imitations  ccimpIeCe,  amu 
nate  black  beetle,  with  ridges  upon  its  elytra,  {OntkopU^ 
lus  sulccOusS)  when  lying  without  motion,  is  t^  like  the 
seed  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  The  dog^iek  is  not  vn« 
like  a  small  bean;  which  resemblance  has  caused  a  bean, 
commonly  cultivated  as  food  for  horsefly  to  be  caUed  the. 
tkk-iean.  The  Palma  Chri$ti,  also,  had  probably  the 
name  of  Bicinm  given  to  It  from  the  similitude  of  its 
seedtoatick. 

Another  tribe  of  tl^se  little  anitnals,  before  alluded  to,/ 
is  secured  from  harm  by  a  different  kind  of  imitation,  and 
affiurds  a  beautiftd  instance  of  the  wisdom -of  Providence: 
in  adapting  means  to  their  end.  Some  singidar  larvae^, 
with  a  radiated  anus^  live  in  the  nests  of  humble-bees,^ 
^nd  are  the  offspring  of  a  particular  genus  of  flies,  (f^b^ 
cdl(h)  many  of  the  species  of  which  strikuigly  resettibler 
those  bees  in  shape,  clothing,  and. colour.  Thus  has 
the  Author  of  nature  provided  that  they  may  enter,  these 
nests  and  deposit  the^  eggs  undiscovered.  Did  these; 
intruders  venture  themselves ,  amongst  die  hUmbkntiees 
in  a  less  kindred  form,  their  lives  would  probably  .pay  the 
forfeit  of  their  presumption.  Mr.  $be];q»ard  onqe  Ss»»A 
one^of  these  larvce  in  th^  nest  of  Bimitq^  JBaidlmj  bvA 
we  could  not  ascertain  what  the  fly  wa^.  Perhaps  k 
might  be  VolticcjUa  bombylanSj  whidi  resembles  those 
humble-bees  that  have  a  red  anus  •*.  ^  ;t  n 

^.OXvf^Entpmolog,  i.  no.  8.  I?.  ..  •      .     > 

.    b  Platu  XIX.  Fig.  11.' Vol.  1.267.  LatreiDe  Gen,  CruU:  H'lim 
ir.32J^.  Mjo«.^*e.^-JC 

«•  DVf  Fleming  however,  {in  iukeris,)  doubts  whether  the  reason 


^Sh^iAVitmcok/atu  to  whi^^mdiy^imedsmrci  array( 
ed>  may  decomte  lli^m  with  some  other  view  tfaan  dtat. 
of  mere  omameift    'they  tnay  dazssle  their  enemies* 
The  radiant  bhxe  of  the  nppet  surfitce  of  the  wings  jctymn 
gknt  butterfly^  abmidanl  in  Brazil  (Morpho  Menelmts)^' 
wfaids  ftom  its^ia^  woald  bea  ready  prc^  for  any  inseo^ 
tmHrom  Uids,  bydts  splendour  (which  I  am  tbld,  when 
the  iaseet  is  flying  la  tlie  sunshine,  is  uiconceivahly 
bi%ht,)  may  produce  an  effect  upon  the  s^htof  suek 
birdJ^  that  may  give  it  no  small  chancy  of  escape.    -La-^' 
treiUe  has  a  similar  conjecture  with  respect  to  the  goldeil 
WospB^^CK^^^  L.).    These  animals  lay  their  egg6  in 
tho*n^9ts  of  such  HjflneMptera^  wasps^  bee^wasp^  {Bern* 
I»ai)y  ahdbee8^-^»««s  are  redoufotaUe  for  their  fstihg&;imd. 
tjiefefiire  Imve  die  utmost  ocoaston  foir  protection  against 
tltesemunferousweaiMns*    Amongst  other  defieoices  the 
gold^i  wasps  ere«domed  with  the  most  brilliant  colours^ 
which  by  their  radiaxvce^  especially  in  the  spmiy  situa^ 
tions  £recpiented  by  these  insects,  may  dazde&e  eyes  <sC 
dorairJeneane^^i^md  enable  them  to  effect  unhurt  the  ptsrw 
pese^oor  which  they  were  creaied^*      .      . 
1 1  The  frightful  aspect  of  certain  insect  is  Mother  pos^ 
s^e  inean  of  defeikceby  which  they  sometimes  j^rike  be^ 
beUcrs^  espedaliy  children,  often  great  insect  tormeht^ 
Oi%  mUth  ukurmi  and  so  escape*    The  terrific  and  pro^ 
tended  :jaws  of  the  stag-beetle  {Lacanm  Cervus)  in 

here  ass^hed  is  the  cause  of  the  resemblance  between  the  Bombut 
and  VduceUa ;  he  thinks  if  a  bee  knows  a  stranger  of  its  GVfti  spedi^, 
it  could  not  be  deceived  by  a  fly  in  the  disguise  of  a  bee.  But  the 
fact  that  these  insects  lay  their  eggfr  in  theli^  nests,  and  that'thc^  re- 
semble htimljle-beesy  ^eems  to  jostify  the  conckBioa  drawn  la  the 
text.  They  must  get  in  often  undiscovered. 
•  LatreHle,  Amud.  duMu$.  1810^  6/  -  '      ' 
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Europe,  and  of  tbe  8tag*hotn  cltpricom  beetle  ^{Primms 
cermeomis)  in  America,  may  save  tbem  from  the  eriid 
fiile  of  the  poor  cockchafers  whose  gyrations  and  mo* 
tions,  when  tran^Sxed  by  a  pin,  too  often  form  the 
amusement  of  iU-disciplined  childl'en.  The  threitaung 
horns  also,  prominent  eyes,  or  Idack  aiid  dismal  hue  of 
many  odier  Coleoptera  belo»ging  to  limit's  genera 
"Scardlkgusy .  Cieindelaf  and  Carabus^  may  produce  the 
same  effect* 

But  the  most  striking  instances  (^  armour  are  to  be 
.  fimnd  amongst  the  homoptaxms  Hemiptera.  In  some 
of  diese,  the  horns  that  rise  from  tbe  thorax  are  so  sin- 
gular and  monstrous,  that  nodiing  parallel  to  them  can 
be  found  in  nature*  Of  this  kind  is  tbe  Cicada  spinasa^ 
Stoll^  the  Centrotus  dwoait»s%  and  more  particnlarly 
the  Ce$drokts  globular  is  \  so  riemarkable  for  the  ex*- 
Jb^ordinary  i^paratus  of  balls  and  spines,  which  it  api- 
pears  to  carry  erect,  like  a  standard,  over  its  head*  What 
is  the  precise  lise  of  all  the  varieties  of  armour  with 
which  these  little  creatures  are  furnidied  it  is  not  easy 
to  say,  but  they  may  probity  defeiul  them  from  the  ath 
tack  of  some  enemies. 

Under  this  head  I  may  mention  die  long  Jhairs,  4dtiff 
brisdes,  i^rp  sjrnies,  and  hard  tubercular  prominences 
with: which  mnny  caterpillars  are  clothed,  bristled,  and 
studded.    Hiat  these  are  means  of  defence  is  rendered 

*  One  would  almost  wish  tbat  the  same  superstition  prevailed 
here  which  Sparrman  ol^erves  is  common  in  Sweden^  with  respect 
to  these  animals.  *«  Simple  people,"  says  he,  "believe  tbat  their 
«ins  will  be  forgivenif  they  set  a  cockchafer  on  its  legs."  F^yyage,  1 28. 

'  Cigales,/.  85. 

*  Ibid./.  1 16.    Coqociiert,  I&w^,  Ic.  ii.  i.  xxviii./.  5. 

*  Stoll,  Cig(des,f,  163.    Oomp.  Pallas,  SpuM.  Zool.  t.  If.  12. 
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more  probable  by  the  fact  that,  m  sereral  instaiacies,  the 
animals  so  distinguished,  at  their  last  moult,  previous  to 
their  assuming  the  pupa,  (in  which  state  they  are  pro- 
tected by  other  contrivances, )  appear  with  a  smooth  skin, 
without  any  of  the  tubercles,  hairsj  or  spines  for  which 
they  were  before  remarkable*.  Wonderful  are  the  va- 
rieties of  this  kind  which  insects  exhibit:— but  upon  th€$s6 
t  shall  treat  more  at  lai^g^  on  a  futui'e  occasion.  I  shall 
only  here  select  a  few  facts  more  particularly  conneiited 
mtk  my  present  subject  The  caterpillar  of  the  great 
tiger-n^th  {Euprepia  Cega),  which  is  beset  with  km^ 
dense  hairs,  when  rolled  up^— an  attitude  it  usually  a^ 
sumcss  if  alarmed^— cannot  then  be  taken  without  great 
difficulty,  ^dipping  repeatedly  from  t^  pressure  of  die 
fingers*  If  its  hairs  do  not  render  it  dista$teful,  this  may 
often  be  the  mean  of  its  escape  from  the  birds. — ^That 
litde  destrtictive  beede,  Anthremis  Musorum^  which  so 
anncry^s  the  entomologist,  if  it  gets  into  his  cabinets, 
when  in  the  larva  state  being  covered  with  bimcbeS  of 
diverging  hairs^  glides  from  between  your  fingers  as  if  it 
w^re  lubricated  with  oil.  The  two  tufts  of  hairs  near 
the  tail  of  this  are  most  curious  in  dieir  structui^e,  being 
jointed  throng  their  whole  lengtii)  and  terminating  in 
a  sharp  hsdberd'^shaped  point  ^.-**I  have  a  small  l^ido- 
pterous  caterpillar. frbih  Brazil,  the  upper  side  of  wfaidi 
is  thickly  beset  with  strong,  diaip,  branching  spines, 
which  would  enter  into  the  finger,  and  would  probably 
render  it  a  painful  morsel  to  any  minor  enemy. 

*  Reaum.  v.  94. 

*  This  was  iirst  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Briggs  of  the  Post-offic^, 
who  sent  me  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  animal  and  of  oac  of  its 
haifs.  I  did  not  at  that  thne  discover  that  it  had  been  figured  by  De 
Geer,iv.  t,  viii./  1-7. 
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The  powers  of  anrwyance,  by  means  of  their  hairs,  with 
which  the  moth  of  the  fir,  and  the  procession-moth,  be- 
fore noticed  \  are  gifted,  are  doubtless  a  defensive  ar- 
mour to  them. — Madame  Merian  has  figured  an  enor- 
mous caterpillar  of  Uiis  kind, — which  unfortunately  she 
could  not  trace  to  the  perfect  insect, — by  the  very  touch 
of  which  her  hands,  she  says,  were  inflamed,  and  that 
the  inflammation  was  succeeded  by  the  most  excruci- 
ating pain*».  The  vesicatory  beetles,  likewise,  {Cantharis 
vesicaioria^  &c«)  are  not  improbably  defended  from  their 
assailants  by  the  remarkable  quality,  so  useful  to  suffer- 
ing mortals,  that  distingubhes  them. 

Your  own  observation  must  have  proved  to  you,  that 
insects  often  escape  great  perils,  from  the  crush  of  the 
foot,  or  of  superincumbent  weights,  by  the  hardness  of 
the  substance  that  covers  great  numbers  of  them.  TTie 
elytra  c^many  beetles  of  the  genus  Hister  are  so  nearly 
impenetrable^  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  pin  pass 
through  them;  and  the  smaUer  stag-beetle  {Dorcuspa- 
rallelqpipedus)  will  bear  almost  any  weight— -the  bead 
and  trunk  forming  a  slight  angle  with  the  abdomen— 
which  passes  over  it  upon  the  ground.  Other  insects 
are  protected  by  the  toughness  of  their  skin.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  afibrded  by  the  common  fo- 
rest-fly {Hippobosca  equina)^  which,  as  was  before  ob- 
served*', can  scarcely  be  killed  by  the  utmost  pressure  of 
the  finger  and  thumb. 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  130. 

•  Insect.  Surinam,  t.  57.  Two  different  species  of  caterpillai*  ap- 
parently related  to  this  of  Madame  Merian  were  in  the  late  Mr. 
Frandllon'f  cabmet,  and  are  now  in  my  possession. 

•  Vot.Lp,149. 
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The  inwluntary^^ebtveions'of  the^e  Kttle*  T)eings  may 
also' be  regarded  iats.  means  of'^defence,  which  either  cori- 
eeal  thefiil  from  their  enemies,  make  them  more  difficult 
fo'fle^^^ltttackedi  or  render  them  less  palatable.  Thus, 
the  white  froth  often  observable  upon  rose-bushes,  and 
other  ihriibs  and  plants,  called  by  the  vulgar  frog-spit- 
ile,— but  which,  if  eKamineH,  will  be  found  to  envelop 
th^l&iw  of -a  sinallhemipfterous  insect  {Cercopis  spumd' 
ria)j  from^  whose  anus  it  exudes,  although  it  is  some- 
times discovered:  even  in  this  concealment  by  the  inde- 
fe^gaeWe  wksps,'andbecbmes  their  prey,— serves  to  pro- 
tect the  insect,  which  feoon  dies  when^  exposed,  not  only 
fr6m^1$i^  heat  of  the  sun  and  from  violent  rains,  but  also 
Ud^Wdcit*  from  the  birds  and  its  other  f(yes. — Tlie  cot- 
^^fljr  sedf^ioto  dikb  transpires  through  the  skin  of  My- 
"ibSiylc^^f^  Md  sorafe  specfcs  of  Coccus^  and  in  which  the 
H^^  of  thela^ter  are' oftwi^volved,  may  perhaps  be  of 
'tHSauyiA^ffiSn  this  view;  either  concealkig  them — for 
flifey  Idok  father  tike  litde  lodes  of  cditon,  or  feather^, 
'^ft  any  thing  ahiihated-i^or  rendering  them  distasteful 
to*kJrfeattire»  IJhat  would  otherwise  prey  upon  them.— 
Tftfeiitome  retaaric  may  apply  toithe  slimy  caterpillars  of 
i/ckii^  of  •  die  saw-flies  (  Tenikredo  Cerasi^  Jllantus  Sera- 
pHidisit^ ^'^c^y  ^  Wtih  coat  of  slime  of  these  animals,  dk 
Rbfti(*8t)r?P^dt«^i9bsefve^*'i  retains^ts  humidity  though 
eKpo6ed^^<Jie*-fieri*est^.-- Under  this  head  1  sha.ll 
also  mention  the  phosphoric  insectst  the  glwV-Worm 
{Lampyris)'y  the  lantern-fly  {Ftilgoraj;  the  fijrp^fly 
(Elater);  and  the  electric  centipede  ,(Cfe<^*^^^^^^^^*- 

*  To  this  geEffi*?15lf6h|s^{fieVp'e  ApfeiP,  cdietl  4-  fiim^r^ 
^  Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Slug-worm,  7. 
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em) ;  since  the  light  emitted  by  these  animals  may  de- 
fend them  from  the  attack  of  some  enemies.  Mr.  Shep- 
pard  once  noticed  a  Carabus  running  round  the  last- 
mentioned  insect,  when  shining,  as  if  wishing  but  afraid 
to  attack  it. 

Various  insects,  doubtless,  find  the  wonderful  vitality^ 
with  which  they  are  endowed  another  mean  of  defence; 
at  least  of  obviating  the  effects  of  an  attack.  So  that, 
when  to  all  appearance  they  are  mortally  wounded,  they 
recover,  and  fulfil  the  end  of  their  creation.  Indeed  fe- 
male Lepidoptera^  especially  of  the  larger  kinds,  will 
scarcely  die,  do  what  you  will,  till  they  have  laid  their 
^gs.~Dr.  Arnold,  a  most  acute  observer,  relates  to 
Mr.  MacLeay,  that  having  pinned  Scolia  quadrimacu* 
iata,  a  hymenopterou^  insect,  down  in  the  same  box 
with  many  others,  amcmgst  which  was  the  humming-bird 
hawk-moth  {Mactvglossa  steUatarum\  its  proper  food ;  it 
fireed  itself  from  the  pin  that  transfixed  it,  and,  neglect- 
ing  all  the  other  insects  in  the  box,  attacked  the  Sphinx, 
and  pulling  it  to  pieces  devoured  a  large  portion  of  its 
abdomen. 

'  We  often  wonder  how  the  cheese-mite  {Acarus  Siro) 
Is  at  hand  to  attack  a  cheese  wherever  deposited ;  fi^ 
when  we  learn  from  Leeuwenhoek,  that  one  lived  eleven 
weeks  gummed  on  its  back  to  the  point  of  a  needle 
without  food,  our  wonder  will  be  ditainished^.     An-* 

•  The  penetrating  genius  of  Lord  Verulam  discovered  in  a  great 
degree  the  cause  of  this  vitality.  "  They  slirre,"  says  he,  speaking 
of  insects,  "  a  good  while  after  their  heads  are  off,  or  that  they  be 
cut  in  pieces ;  which  is  caused  also  for  that  their  vital  spirits  are 
more  diffused  thorowout  all  their  parts,  and  lesse  confined  to  organs 
than  in  perfect  creaftui^'^    S^h,  Syhar,  ceni,  viL  §  697. 

*»  Leeuw.  Epitt,  77,  1694. 
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cth^r  species  of  mite  ( Uropoda  vegetans)  was  observed 
by  De  Geer  to  lite  some  time  in  spirits  of  wine*.  This 
last  drcumstdiiee  reminds  me  of  an  event  which  befel 
myself,  that  I  cannot  refrain  frWfl  relating  to  you,  since 
it  was  the  caus^  of  my  taking  up  the  pursuit  I  am  re- 
Coiiimendlng  ti)  you.  One  morning  I  observed  on  my 
study  window  a  little  lady-bird  yellow  itkh  black  dots 
{tkfceinella  ^^-^punctata)-^^^  You  are  reTy  pretty,"  said 
I  to  myself,  "  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  collection  of 
sttdi  creatures."  Immediately  I  seized  my  prey,  and 
not  kiiowing  how  to  destroy  it,  1  immersed  it  in  genevai.' 
After  leaving  it  m  this  situation  a  day  and  a  Aight,  and. 
seeing  it  without 'motion,  I  concluded  it  was  dead,  and 
Igid  it  in  the  suit  to  diy*  It  no  sooner,  however,  felt  the 
warmth  tlmn  it  began  to  move,  and  afterward  flew 
away*  From  this  time  I  began  to  attend  to  insects. — 
The  chamasleon-fly  {Strafyomis  Chanueletm)  was  observ- 
ed by  Swaimnerdam  to  retain  its  vital  powers  after  an 
iflimersioD  equally  long  in  spirits  of  wine.  Goedart  af« 
firms  that  this  fly,  on  whidi  accotitt  it  was  called  cha- 
ibedbob,  will  lite  nine  months  wifliout  fiDod ;  a  drcum«> 
sitance^  if.tnie^  more  wondei^  thaik  what  I  formerly  r^ 
lated  to  you  with  respect  to  one  of  Ae  aphidrvorous 
flies  )>.u^]f  ij^sects  will  escape  unhurt  firom  a  bath  of  al* 
(k)holi  it  may  be  supposed  that  one  of  water  will  be  less 
to  be  difeaided  by  them.  To  this  th^  are  often  exposed 
in  rainy  weather,  when  ruts  and  JbioUows  are  filled  with 
water! :  b«Gt  when  the  "^ater  is  dried  up,  k  is  seldom  tkmt 
my.  dead  caitcases  of  insects  are  to  be  se&x  in  them. 
Mr.  Curtis  submerged  the  fragile  aphides  for  sixteen 

•  De  Geer,  viL  127. 

*  Bib.  Nat.  ii.  c  3.    Vol.  I.  p.  ^9. 
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hours ;  when  taken  out  of  the  water  -  they  immediatdy  t 
showed  signs  of  life,  and  out  of  four,  three  survived  the' 
experiment : — an  immersion  of  twenty-four  hours,  how- 
ever, proved  fatal  to  them*. 

The  late  ingenious,  learned,  and  lamented  Dr.  Reeve 
of  Norwich  once  related  to  me  that  he  found  in  a  hot 
fountain  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  near  Leuk  in  the^ 
Valais  in  Switzerland,  in  which  the  thermometer  stood 
at  205**,  transparent  larvae,  probably  of  gnats,  or  some 
such  insect. — Lord  Bute  also,  in  a  letter  to  my  late  re-; 
vered  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Jones  of  Nayland,  im- 
parts a  similar  observation  made  by  His  Lordship  at 
the  baths  of  Abano,  near  the  Euganian.  mountains,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Paduan  states.  They  are  strong, 
sulphureous,  boiling  springs,  oozing  out  of  a.  rocky  emi-^ 
nence  in  great  numbers,  and  spreading  over  an  acre  of 
the  top  of.  a  gentle  hill.  In  the  midst  of  these  boihng 
springs,  within  three  feet  of  five  or  six  of  them,  rises  a 
tepid  one  about  blood  warm.  But  the  most  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  which  he  relates  is,  that  not  only  ccm^ 
fervas  were- found  in  the  boiling  springs,  but  hurabere  of 
small  black  beetles,  that  died  upon  being  taken  out  and 
plunged  into,  cold  water  ^. — And  once,  having  taken  in 
the  hot  dung  of  my  cucumber-bed  a  small  beetle  {Sj/n^ 
chita  Juglandis\  I  immersed  it  in  boiling  water;  and 
after  keeping  it  submerged  a  sufficient  time,  as  I  thought,' 
to  destroy.it,  upon  taking  it  out,  and  laying  it  to  dry,  it 
soon  began  to  move  and  walk.  Its  native  station  being 
of  so  high  a.  temperature.  Providence  has  fitted  it  for  it, 

■  Linn,  Trans,  vi.  84. 

^  J.  Mason  Good's  Anniversary  Oratiwi,  delivet^ed  March  8,  1808, 
before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  p.  31. 
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by  giving  it  extraordinary  powers  of  sustaining  Ijeat 
Other  insects  are  as  remarkable  for  bearing  any  degree 
of  coid.  Some  gnats  tlmt  De  Geer  observed,  survived 
after  the  water  in  whieh  they  were  was  frozen  into  a  mass 
of  ice :  and  Reaumur  relates  maAy  similar  instances  ^ 

The  last  passiye  means  of  defence  that  I  mentioned^ 
was  the  muUiplication  of  insects.  Some  species,  the 
Aphides  for  instance,  and  the  Grasshoppers  and  Lo- 
custs, have  such  an  infinite  host  of  enemies,  that  were  it 
not  for  their  numbers  the  race  would  soon  be  annihi- 
lated.— ^But  as  passive  means  of  defence  have  detained 
us  sufficiently  long,  it  is  enough  to  have  touched  upon 
this  head.  Let  us  then  now  proceed  to  such  as  mqy  be 
called  active ;  in  which  the  volition  of  the  animal  bears 
some  part 

II.  The  active  means  of  defence,  which  tend  to  se- 
cure insects  from  injury  or  attack,  are  much  more  nu- 
merous and  diversified  than  the  pa$sive ;  and  also  more 
interesting,  since  they  depend,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
^orts  and  industry  of  these  creatures  themselves.  When 
urged  by  danger,  they  endeavour  to  repel  it  either  by 
having  recourse  to  certain  attitudes  or  motions ;  produ- 
cing particular  noises ;  emitting  disagreeable  scents  or 
fluids ;  employing  their  limbs ;  or  weapons,  and  valour; 
concealing  themselves  in  various  ways ;  or  by  counter- 
acting the  designs  and  attack  of  their  enemies  by  contri- 
vances that  require  ingenuity  and  skill. 

The  attitudes  which  insects  assume  for  this  purpose 
are  various.  Some  are  purely  imitative,  as  in  many  in- 
stances detailed  above.  I  possess  a  diminutive  rove-^ 
*  De  Geer,  vi.  355;  comp.  320,  and  Reaum.  ii.  141-147. 


betde  {Jleochara  complicanSf  K.  Ms.)  to  wbid»  my  utr 
Imtkua  mis  attracted  as  a  ytary  minute^  diining^  round. 
Made  pebble.  This  successful  imitation  was  produced 
by  folding  its  head  under  its  bveast,  and  turning  up  its 
abdomen  oyer  its  elytra;  so  that  tbe  moi^  piercing  and 
disoriininating  eye  would  never  hare  discovered  it  to  be 
an  iQsect***^!  have  observed  that  a  carrion  beetle  {Silpha 
thoracica)  when  alaimed  has  recourse  to  a  similar  m^ 
nomvre.  Its  orange-coloured  thorax,  the  rest  of  tlie  body 
being  black,  renders  it  particularly  conspicuous.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  it  turns  its  bead  and  tail  in* 
wards  till  they  are  parallel  with  the  trunk  and  abdomen^ 
and  gives  its  thorax  a  vertical  directic«i,  when  it  reseni-' 
bles  a  rough  stone. — The  species  of  another  genus  of 
beetles  {Agathidium)  will  also  bend  both  head  and  thorax 
under  the  elytra,  and  so  assume  the  appearance  of  shining 
^obiilar  pebbles. 

Helated  to  the  defenisive  attitude  oS  the  two  la«t*m«9n 
turned  insects,  and  precisely  the  same  with  that  of  the 
AajmadiUo  {Dasaffm)  ampngst  quadrupeds,  is  that  of  om 
of  the  species  of  woodlouse  {Armadillo  vulgdris).  This 
ms6Qt  wbai  alarmed  rolls  itself  up  into  a  little  b^  In 
this  attitude  its  legs  and  the  underside  o£  the  body,  which 
are  soft,  are  entirely  covered  imd  defended  by  the  hard 
crust  that  forms  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  animal.  Tliese 
balls  are  perfectly  spherical,  Uack,  and  shining,  aad 
belted  with  narrow  white  bands,  so  as  to  resemble  beau*^ 
tiful  beads;  and  could  they  be  preserved  in  this  form 
and  strung,  would  make  very  ornamental  necklaces  and 
bracelets.  At  least  so  thouji^  Swammerdam's  maid, 
who,  finding  a  number  of  these  insects  thus  roUed  up  in 
her  master's  garden,  mistaking  them  for  beads,  employed 
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herself  in  stringing  diem  on  a  thre^id ;  when  to  her  grett 
surprise,  the  poor  animals  be^nning  to  move  and  Strug* 
gle  for  their  liberty,  crying  out  and  running  away  in  the 
utmost  alarm  she  threw  down  her  prize  ^•-— The  golden* 
wasp  tribe  also,  {Chrysis  and  Parnopes,)  all  of  which  I 
suspect  to  be  parasitic  insects,  roll  themsdves  up,  as  I 
have  often  observed,  into  a  little  ball  when  alarmed,  and 
can  thus  secure  themselves-*the  upper  surface  of  the 
body  being  remarkably  hard,  and  impenetralAe  to  their 
weapons — ^from  the  stings  of  those  Hymenoptera  whose 
nests  they  enter  with  the  view  of  dq)ositing  their  eggs 
in  their  offspring.  Latreille  noticed  this  attitude  in 
Pamopes  camea^  which,  he  tells  us,  Bembex  rostfata 
pursues,  though  it  attacks  no  other  similar  insect,  with 
great  fury;  and,  seizing  it  with  its  feet,  attempts  to  dis* 
patch  it  with  its  sting,  from  which  it  thus  secures  itself*. 
Other  insects  endeavour  to  protect  themselves  from 
danger  by  simulating  death.  The  common  dung-chafer 
{Geotrupes  stercorarms)  when  touched,  or  in  fear,  sets 
out  its  legs  as  stiff  as  if  they  were  made  of  iron-wire—* 
which  is  their  posture  when  dead — and  remaining  per* 
fectly  motionless,  thus  deceives  the  rooks  which  prey 
upon  them,  and  like  the  ant-lion  before  celebrated^  will 
eat  them  only  when  alive.  A  different  attitu^  is  as* 
sumed  by  one  of  the  tree-chafers  {Hoplia  ptdvendenta) 
probably  with  the  same  view.  It  sometimes  elevates  its 
posterior  legs  into  the  air,  so  as  to  form  a  straight  verti- 
cal line,  at  right  angles  with  the  upper  surface  of  its 
body. — Another  genus  of  insects  of  the  same  order,  the 
pill-beetles  {Byrrkus)^  have  recourse  to  a  method  the  re- 

^  HiU's  Swamm.  i.  174.  »»  Ann.  du  Mm,  1810.  5. 

«  Vol.  T.  p.  426. 
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verse  of  this.     They  pack  their  legs,  which  are  short  and 
flat,  so  close  to  their  body,  and  lie  so  entirely  without 
motion  when  alarmed,  that  they  look  like  a  dead  body, 
or  rather  the  dung  of  some  small  animal, — Amongst  die 
weevil  tribe,  most  of  the  species  of  Germar's  genus  Cry- 
ptorynchuSi  including    several    modern  genera  or  sub- 
genera, when  an  entomological  finger  approaches  them, 
as  I  have  often  experienced  to  my  great  disappointment, 
applying  their  rostrum  and  legs  to  the  underside  of  their 
trunk,  fall  from  the  station  on  which  you  hope  to  entrap 
them,  to  the  ground   or  amongst  the  grass;  where, 
lying  without  stirring  a  limb,  they  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  soil  around  them.     Thus  also^ 
doubtless,  they  often  disappoint  the  birds  as  well  as 
the  entomologist. — A  little  timber-boring  beetle. (^wo- 
bium  pertinax\  (and. others  of   the    genus    have   the 
same    faculty,)    which,  when    the   head  is  withdrawn 
somewhat  within  the  thorax,  much  resembles  a  monk 
with  his  hood,  has  long  been  famous  for  a  most  pertina- 
cious simulation  of  death.     All  that  has  been  related  of 
the  heroic  constancy  of  American  savages,  when  taken 
and  tortured  by  their  enemies,  scarcely  comes  up  to  that 
which  these  little  creatures  exhibit.     You  may  maim 
them,  pull  them  limb  from  limb,  roast  them  alive  over  a 
slow-fire  *,  but  you  will  not  gain  your  end ;  not  a  joint 
will  they  more,  nor  show  by  the  least  symptom  that  they 
suffer  pain.     Do  not  thhik,  however,  that  I  ever  tried 
these  experiments  upon  them  myself,  or  that  I  recom- 
mend you  to  do  the  same.     I  am  content  to  believe  the 
facts  that  I  have  here  stated^upon  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  respectable  witnesses,  without  feeling  any  temp- 
""  De  Geer,  iv.  229. 
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tationto  put  the, constancy  of  the  poor  insect  again  to 
the  test— A  similar  apathy  is  shown  by  some  species  of 
saw*flies  {Serr^fera), /which  when  alarmed  conceal  their 
antennae  under  their  body,  place  their  legs  close  to  it, 
and  remain  without  motion  even  when  tratisfixed  by 
a  pin.-^Spiders  also  simulate  death  by  folding  up  their 
legs,  falling  from  their  station,  and  remaining  .motion- 
less ;  and. when  in  this  situation,  they  may  be  pierced  and 
torn  to  pieces  without  their  exhibiting  the  slightest. symr 
ptom  of  pain  *. 

There  is  a  certain  tribe  of  caterpillars  calledsurveyors 
[Geometrce)^  that  will. sometimes  support  themselves  for 
whole  hours,  by  means  pf  their  posterior  legs,  solely  upon 
their  ^nal  extremity,  forming  an  angle  of  various  degrees 
with  the  branch  oil  which  they  are  standing,  and  looking 
like  one  of  its  twigs.  Mapy  concurring  circumstances 
promote  this  deception.  Th^  body  is  kept  stiff  and  im- 
moveable with  the  separations  of  the  segments  scarcely 
visible ;  it  terminates  in  a  knob,  the  legs  being  applied 
close,  so  as  to  resemble  the  gem  at  the  end  of  a  twig ; 
besides  which,  it  often  e^chibits  intermediate  tubercles 
which  increase  the  resemblance.  Its  colour  too  is  usually 
obscure,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  bark  of  a  tree.  So 
that,  doubtless,  the  sparrows  and  other  birds  are  fre- 
quently deceived  by  this  manoeuvre,  and  thus  balked  of 
their  prey.  Rosel's  gardener,  mistaking  one  of  these 
caterpillars  for  a  dead  twig,  started  back  in  great  alarni 
when  upon  attempting  to  break  it  off  he  found  it  was  a 
livmg  animal  ^. 

..  But  insects  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  atti- 
tudes by  which  they  meditate  escape  or  concealment ; 

. »»  Smeliie,  PhU,  of  Nat,  Hist  i.  150.  "*  Ros.  I.  v.  27. 
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diey  sometimes,  to  show  their  courage,  put  themselves  in 
a  posture  of  defence,  and  even  have  in  view  die  annoy- 
ance  as  well  as  the  repelling  of  their  foes.  The  great 
rove-beetle  {Goefius  olens)  presents  an  object  sufficiently 
terrific,  when  with  its  large  jaws  expanded,  and  its  abdo- 
men turned  over  its  head,  like  a  scorpion,  it  menaces  its 
enemies,  some  of  which  this  ferocious  attitude  may  deter 
from  attacking  it.  Mr.  Bingley  informs  us  that  the  giant 
earwig  {Labidura  gigantea\  a  rare  species  that  his  re- 
searches have  added  to  the  catalogue  of  British  insects, 
turns  up  over  its  head,  in  a  similar  manner,  its  abdomen, 
which  being  armed  at  the  end  with  a  large  forcqps  must 
give  it  an  appearance  still  more  alarming^. 

The  caterpillars  of  some  hawk-moths  {^hinx)^  par- 
ticulariy  that  which  feeds  upon  the  privet,  when  they  re- 
'  pose,  holding  strongly  with  their  prolegs  the  branch  on 
which  they  are  standing,  rear  the  anterior  part  of  their 
body  so  as  to  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  poste- 
rior; and  in  this  position  it  will  remain  perfectly  tran- 
ig[uil, — ^thus  eluding  the  notice  of  its  enemies,  or  alarm- 
ing thepn, — perhaps  for  hours.  Reaumur  relates  that  a 
gardener  iii  the  employment  of  the  celebrated  Jussieu 
used  to  be  quite  disconcerted  by  the  self-sufficient  air  of 
these  animals,  saying  they  must  be  very  proud,  for  he 
had  never  seen  any  other  caterpillars  hold  their  head  so 
high**.  From  this  attitude,  which  precisely  resembles 
that  which  sculptors  have  assigned  to  the  fabulous  mon- 
ster called  by  that  name,  the  term  Sphinx  has  been  used 
to  designate  this  genus  of  insects. — The  caterpillar  of  a 
moth  {Lophopiert/x  camelina)  noticed  by  the  author  just 
quoted,  whenever  it  rests  frcHn  feeding,  turns  its  head 

•  Plate  I.  Fig.  ?.    Linn.  Trans,  x.  404—         *  Reaum.  ii.  ^3. 
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gv^r  its  bdcky  th^n  becpo^^  coQcsv^f  at  the  same  time 
elevating  its  tail,  the  extremity  of  wbich  remains  in  a 
bDri;iSQntal  position,  with  two  slu>rt  bonis  like  ears  be- 
hind it.  ThMs  the  six  anterioi^  legs  are  in  the  air,  and 
the  ¥^Qle  animsj  looks  like  a  quadruped  in  miniature; 
the  tail  being  its  head— the  boros  its  ears*-— and  the  re* 
fle^  h^  shnulating  a  tail  curled  over  its  back^.  In 
ibis  jseemingly  unnatural  attitude  it  will  remain  without 
motkm  for  a  v$iy  long  time. 

Some  lepidqpterous  larvae,  that  fix  the  one  half  of  the 
body  apd  elevate  the  other,  agitate  the  elevated  part, 
whether  it  bQ  the  head  or  the  tail,  as  if  to  strike  what 
disturbs  them  K  The  giant  caterpillar  of  a  large  North 
Ameriqan  moth  {Cera^ampa  regalis)  is  armed  behind  the 
hea<J  and  at  the  back  of  the  anterior  segments  with  seven 
or  eight  rtrong  curved  spines  from  half  to  three-fourths 
of  an  ipch  in  length.  Mr.  Abbot  tells  us  that  this  cateiw 
pillar  is  called  in  Virginia  the  bic^ory^bomed  devil,  and 
d^at  when  disturbed  it  draws  up  its  head,  shaking  or 
striking  it  from  side  to  side ;  which  attitude  gives  it  so 
formidable  an  aspect,  that  no  one,  he  affirms,  will  ven-. 
tore  to  handle  it,  people  in  general  dreading  it  as  much 
as  a  rattle-^nake.  When,  to  convince  the  Negroes  that 
it  was  harmless,  be  himself  took  bold  of  this  animal  inr 
their  presence,  they  used  to  reply  that  it  could  not  sting 
bimt  but  would  them  *^.  The  species  of  a  genus  of  beetles 
named  Malacbimy  endeavour  to  alarm  their  enemies  and 
show  their  rage  by  pufiing  out  and  inflating  four  vesicles 
from  the  sides  of  their  body,  which  ar'e  of  a  bright  red, 
soft,  and  of  an  irregular  shape.     When  the  cause  of 

•  Reaum.  ii.  £60.  U  m,f.  10. 1 1.  Compafe  Scfip.  IV.  i.  If.  3-7. 
»»  Ibid. i.  100.  •  Smith's  Abbof$  IiX ^ Georgia,iu  121. 
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alarm  is  removed,  they  are  retracted,  so  that  only  a  smaU 
portion  of  them  appears  *. 

Insects  often  endeavour  to  repel  or  escape  from  assail- 
ants by  their  motions.  Mr.  White,  mentioning  a  wild  bee 
that  makes  its  nest  on  the  summit  of  a  remari^able  hill 
near  Lewes  in  Sussex,  in  the  chalky  soil,  says :  "  When 
people  approach  the  place  these  insects  begin  to  be  alarm- 
ed, ^id  with  a  sharp  and  hostile  sound  dash  and  strike 
round  the  heads  and  faces  of  intruders.  I  have  bften  been 
interrupted  myself  while  contemplating  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  around  me,  and  have  thought  myself  in 
danger  of  being  stung  ^'.'^ — The  hive-bee  will  sometimes 
have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  when  her  hive  is 
approached  too  near,  and  thus  give  you  notice  what  you 
may  expect  if  you  do  not  take  her  warning  and  retire.— 
Humble-bees  when  disturbed,  whether  out  of  the  nest 
or  in  it,  assume  some  very  grotesque  and  at  the  same 
time  threatening  attitudes.     If  you  put  your  finger  to 
them,  they  will  either  successively  or  simultaneously  lift 
up  tiie  three  legs  of  One  side ;  turn  themselves  upon  their 
back;  bend  up  their  anus  and  show  their  sting  accom- 
panied by  a  drop  of  poison.     Sometimes  they  will  even 
spirt  out  that  liquor.    When  in  the  nest,  if  it  be  attack- 
ed, they  also  beat  their  wings  violently  and  emit  a  great 
hum  ^. 

These  motions  menace  vengeance;  those  of  some 
other  insects  are  merely  to  effect  their  escape.  Thus  I 
have  obsei'ved  that  the  species  of.  the  May-fly  tribe 
( Trichoptera^\  when  I  have  attempted  to  take  them,  have 

»  De  Geer,  iv.  74.  "  Nat.  Hist,  ii.  2QS, 

"  P.  Huber  in  Unn,  Tiam.  vi.  219.  Kirby,  Mon,  Ap.  AngL  i.  201. 

**  Kirby  in  Linn.  Tram.  xL  87,  note*. 
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ofteli  glkled  away  from  under  my  hand — without  moving^ 
their  limbs,  that  I  could  discover-^in  a  remarkable  man- • 
ner.  I  6i)ce  observed  a  short-snouted  weevil  (Bracby^ 
rhynckus^  Schbn.)  upon  a  rail,  which,  when  it  saw  me, 
slided  sideways,  and  then  rdled  off.  To  notice  the  or- 
dinary motions  of  insects,  which  are  often  means  by  which » 
they  escape  from  danger,  would  here.be  premature,  since 
they  will  be  fully  considered  in  a  subsequent  letter.  I> 
shall  thei'efore  only  mention  the  zigzag  flight  of  butter- 
flies and  the  traverse  sailing  of  humble-bees,  which  cer- 
tainly render  it  more  dijBcult  for  the  birds  to  catch  theni' 
while  on  the  #ing. 

Noises  are  another  mean  of  defence  to  which  insects 
have  occasional  recourse.  I  have  heard  the  lunar  dung- 
beetle  {Copris  lunaris)  when  disturbed  utter  a  shrill' 
sound.  Dynastes  Oromedon^  Another  of  the  lamellicorn  in- 
sects, was  observed  by  Dn  Arnold  to  inake,  when  alarm- 
ed, a  kind  of  creaking  noise,  which  it  produced  by  rub- 
bing its  abdomen  against  its  elytra.  A  third  of  the  same 
tribe,  {Trox  sabulosm)  emits  a  small  sibilant  or  chirp- 
ing noise,  as  I  once,  observed  when  I  found  several  feed- 
ing in  a  r^m's  horn.  The  "drowsy  hum"  of  beetles,  hum-- 
ble-bees,  and  other  insects,  in  their  flight,  may  tend  to 
preserve  them  from  some  of  their  aerial  assailants.  Arid 
the:  angry  chidings  of  the  inhabitant?  of  the  hive,  which 
are  yery'disjinguishable  from  their  ordinary  sounds,  may 
be  regarded  as  warning  voices  to  those  from  whom  they 
apprehend  evil  or  an  attack.  I  have  before  observed  that 
the  death's-head  hawk-moth  {Acherontia  Atropos)^  when 
menaced  by  the  stings  of  ten  thousand  bees  enraged  at 
her  depredations  upon  their  property,  possesses  the  secret 
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to  disarm  them  of  their  fury  ••  Hiis  instcU  tvhen  in  fear 
or  danger^  is  known  to  produce  a  sharp,  shrill,  moumfal 
cry,  which  with  the  superstitious  has  added  to  the  alarm 
produced  by  the  symbol  of  death  which  signalizes  its 
thorax  ^.  This  cry,  there  is  reason  to  beH^e,  affects  and 
disarms  the  bees,  so  as  to  enable  her  to  proceed  in  her 
spoliations  with  impunity^.  One  of  these  insects  being 
once  brought  to  a  learned  divine,  wh<i  was  also  an  ento* 
mcdogist,  when  he  was  unwell,  he  Was  so  much  moyed  by 
its  plaintive  nois^^  that,  instead  of  devoting  it  to  destruc^ 
tion,  he  gave  l}ie  animal  its  life  and  liberty.  I  might  say 
more  upon  this  subject  of  defensive  noises :  but  I  shall  re* 
serve  what  I  have  further  to  communicate,  to  a  letter 
which  I  purpose  devoting  to  the  sounds  produced  or 
emitted  by  insects. 

You  are  acquainted  with  the  singtdar  property  of  the 
sliunk  {Viverra  putorius^  L.),  which  repels  its  assailatfts 
by  the  fetid  vapour  that  it  explodes }  but  perhaps  are  not 
aware  that  the  Creator  has  endowed  many  insects  with 
the  same  property  and  for  the  same  purpose^— some  of 
whidi  exhale  powerftil  or  diSagneeaUe  otfot^^^i^  all  times, 
and  fr(Mn  the  general  surface  of  their  body ;  while  they 
issue  from  others  only  through  pellicular  org^s,  and 
when  they  are  attacked. 

jOf  the  former  description  of  defensive  sc^ts  diere^% 
numerous  examples  in  almost  every  ord^ ;  for,  next  td 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  164.  *  Ibid.  M. 

^  Hub^  appeUrs  to  be  of  thb  optntoDf  he  does  not,  ho^e?er,  la^ 
great  stress  upon  it  Yet  there  seems  no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  the  impunity  with  which  this  animal  commits  its  depredations. 
Habe^,  ii.  ^99-. 
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plftnts  and  vegetable  substances,  insects,  of  any  part  c/i 
the  creation,  afford  the  greatest  diversity  of  odours«  lo 
the  Coleoptera  order  a  very  common  beetle,  the  whirlwig 
{Gyrinus  NcUator\  will  infect  your  finger  for  a  long 
time  with  a  disagreeable  rancid  smell ;  while  two  othetf 
species,  G.  minufus  and  villosuSf  are  scentless. — Those, 
unclean  feeders,  the  carrion  beetles  {Silphoj  L.),  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  are  at  th^  same 
time  very  fetid. — Pliny  tells  us  of  a  Blatta, — ^which,  from 
his  description,  is  evidently  the  darkling-beetle  {Blaps 
mortisagajj  and  which  he  recommends  as  an  infallible 
nostrum,  when  applied  with  oil  extracted  from  the  cedar, 
in  otherwise  incurable  ulcers, — that  was  an  object  of  ge» 
neral  disgust  on  account  of  its  ill  scent,  a  character  which 
it  still  maintains  \ — Numbers  of  the  ground-beetles  (£«- 
trecMna)  that  are  found  under  stones,  and  in  places  that 
have  not  a  free  circulation  of  air,  exhale  a  most  disa- 
greeable and  penetrating  odour,  which  De  Geer  observes 
resembles  that  of  randd  butter,  and  is  not  span  got  rid 
of.  It  is  produced,  he  says,  from  an  unctuous  matter 
that  transpires  through  the  body^ ;  but  I  am  radier  in^ 
clined  to  think  it  proceeds  from  the  extremity.^^I  have 
noticed  that  some  small  beetles  of  the  OmdUum  genus'-*- 
for  instance  O.  rixmlarej  and  another  species  that  I  onoe 
finuid  in  abundance  on  the  primrose  ( O.  PrimuUsy  K.  Ms. ), 
especially  the  latter — are  abominably  fetid  wh^n  taken, 
and  that  it  requires  more  than  one  washing  to  free  the 
fingers  from  it.  Every  one  knows  that  the  cock-roach 
{Blatta  an€7dalis\  bekmging  to  the  Orthaptera  order,  is 
not  remarkable  for  a  pleasant  scent ; — but  none  are  more 

•  Hut  Nat.  I.  xxix.  c.  6.  "  iv.  S«. 
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notorious  for  their  bad  character  in  this  respect  than  the 
bug  tribe  {Geocorisa:\  which  almost  universally  exhale 
an  odour  that  mixes  with  the  scent  of  cucumbers  another 
extremely  unpleasant  and  annoying.  Some  however  are 
less  disgusting,  particularly  Lygaus'S^mci/amif  which 
yields,  De  Geer  found,  an  agreeable  odour  of  thyme*. — 
Sevieral  lepidopterous  larvae  are  defended  by  their  ill 
smell;  but  I  shair  only  particularize  the  silk-worms, 
which  on  that  account  are  said  to  be  unwholesome. — 
Pkrj/ganea  gratidis^  a  kind  of  May-fly,  is  a  trichopterous 
insect  that  offends  the  nostrils  in  this  ti^ay ;  but  a  worse 
is  Chrysopa  Perla^  a  golden-eyed  and  lace-winged  fly, 
of  the  next  order,  whose  beauty  is  counterbalanced  by  a 
strong  scent  of  human  ordure  that  proceeds  from  it — 
Numberless  Hymenoptera  act  upon  the  olfactory  nerves 
by  their  ill  or  powerful  effluvia.  One  of  them,  an  ant 
{Formica  fcetida  De  Geer,  foetens  Oliv.),  has  Ae  same 
smell  with  the  insect  last  menticttied**.  Our  common 
bl^ck  ant  {F,  Jidiginosa\  whose  curious  nests  in  trees 
have  been  before  described  to  youS  is  W  insect  of  a 
powerful  and  penetrating  scent,  which  it  imparts  to  every 
thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  and  Fabricius  dis- 
tinguishes 2LHoi\iQT  (F.  analisy  Lair.^  foetensj  F.)  byan 
epithet  (Jbetidissima)  which  sufficiently  declares  its  pro- 
perties. Many  wild  bees  (Andrena)  are  disdnguisbed 
by  their  pungent  alliaceous  smell.  Crabro  U.  Jtavum^  a 
wasp-like  insect,  is  remarkable  for  the  penetrating  and 
spirituous  effluvia  of  ether  that  it  exhales  \  Indeed  there 
is  scarcely  any  species  in  this  order  that  has  not  a  pecu- 

"  De  Gear,  iii.  249.  374.  »»  Ibid.  611.         ^  Vol.  I.  480. 

*  Kirby,  Mon.  Ap,  Angl,  i.  136.  note  a. 
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liar  scent — Spme  dipterous  insects — ^though  these  in  ge- 
neral neither  offend  nor  delight  us  by  it — are  distin- 
guished by  their  smell.^    Thus  Mesembrina  mystcLcea^  a 
fly  that  in  its  grub  state  lives  in  cow-dung,  savours  in 
this  respect,  when  a  denizen  of  the  air,  of  the  substance 
in  which  it  first  drew  breath*.     And  another  {Sepsis 
cynipsea^)  emits  a  fragrant  odour  of  baum**. — I  have  not 
much  to  tell  you  with  respect  to  apterous  insects,  except 
that  Itdus  ten^estris^  a  common  millepede,  leaves  a  strong 
and  disagreeable  scent  upon  the  fingers  when  handled  *^^ 
Most  of  the  insects  I  have  here  enumerated,  probably, 
are  defended  from  some  enemy  or  injury  by  the  strong 
vapours  that  exhale  from  them;  and  perhaps  some  in  the 
list  produce  it  from  particular  organs  not  yet  noticed,  r 
I  shall  next  beg  your  attention  to  those  insects  that 
emit  their  smell  from  particular  organs.    Of  these,  some 
are  furnished  with  a  kind  of  scent-vessels,  which  I  shall 
call  osmateria  ;  while  in  others  it  issues  firom  the  intes- 
tines at  the  ordinary  passage.    In  the  former  instance  the 
organ  is  usually  retractile  within  the  body,  being  only  ex- 
erted when  it  is  used :  it  is  generally  a  bifid  vessel,  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  the  letter  Y.     Linne,  in  his  gene- 
ric character  of  the  rove-beetles  {StaphyUnidcEi)^  mentions 
two  oblong  vesicles  as  proper  to  this  genus.     These  or- 
gans,—which  are  by  no  means  common  to  the  whole  ge- 
nus, even  as  restricted  by  late  writers, — are  its  osmateria^ 
and  give  forth  the  scent  for  which  some  species,  particu- 
larly Ocypus  brunntpeSf  are  remarkable.     If  you  press 
the  abdomeil  hard,  you  will  find  that  these  vesicles  are 

*  De  Geer,  vi;  134.     Meigen  Dipt.  v.  12. 
^  De  Geer,  vi.  135.  33.  "  Ibid.  viL  681. 
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only  branches  from  a  common  stem;  and  you  may  easily 
ascertain  that  the  smell  of  this  insect^  which  mixes  some^ 
thing  extremely  fetid  with  a  spicy  odour,  proceeds  from 
their  extremity. — A  similar  organ,  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  the  same  shape,  issues  from  the  neck  of  the  cater- 
pillar of  the  swallow-tail-butterfly  {Papilio  McLchamY, 
When  I  pressed  this  caterpillar,  says  Bonnet,  near  its 
anterior  part,  it  darted  forth  its  *horn  as  if  it  meant  to 
prick  me  with  it,  directing  it  towards  my  fingers ;  but  it 
withdrew  it  as  soon  as  I  left  off  pressing  it.  This  hdm 
smells  strongly  of  fennel,  aiid  probably  is  employed  by 
the  insect,  by  means  of  its  powerful  scwit^  to  drive  away 
the  flies  and  ichneumons  that  annoy  it  A  similar  horn 
is  jJrotruded  by  the  slimy  larva  of  P.  Anchisesy  as  also 
Pamassius  Apollo  and  many  other  Equites^. — ^Another 
insect,  the  larva  of  a  species  of  saw-fly  described  by  De 
Geer,  is  furnished  with  osmateria,  or  scent^organs,  of  a 
different  kind.  They  are  situated  between  the  five  first 
pair  of  intermediate  legs,  which  they  exceed  in  size,  and 
are  perforated  at  the  end  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot 
If  you  touch  the  insect,  they  shoot  out  like  the  horns  of 
a  snail,  and  emit  a  most  nauseous  odour,  which  remains 
long  upon  the  finger;  but  when  the  pressure  is  removed 
they  are  withdrawn  within  the  body^. — The  grub  of  the 
poplar-beetle  {Chrysomela  Populi)  also  is  remarkable 
for  similar  organs.  On  each  of  the  nine  intermediate 
dorsal  segments  of  its  body  is  a  pair  of  black,  elevated, 
conical  tubercles,  of  a  hard  substance;  from  all  of  these 
when  touched  the  animal  emits  a  small  drop  of  a  white 

"Plate  XIX.  Fig.  1.  a. 

*»  Merian  Surinam,  17.    Jones  in  Linn,  Tram.  ii.  64. 

"  De  Geer,  ii.  989-^^.  xxxvii.  /.  6. 
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milky  floid,  thb  smell  of  whicbj  De  G^r  deserves,  is  uU 
njost  i^uppcfrtablet  being  inexpressibly  strong  and  pene- 
trating. These  drops  proceed  at  the  saipe  instant  from 
M  the  eighteen  scent-organs;  which  forms  a  curious 
spdctacle*  The  insect,  however,  does  not  wdste  this  pre- 
cious fluid :  each  dl*op  instead  of  fklling,  after  a{^>earing 
for  a  mom^it  lind  dispeiKsing  its  perfume,  is  withdrawn 
agdin  within  its  receptade,  till  the  pressure  is  repeated, 
wbm  it  r^pp^rs^. 

I  shall  now  introduce  you  to  the  true  counterparts  of 
die  sfcnnk,  which  explode  a  most  fetid  vapour  from  the 
osdiiiary  passage.  I  have  lately  hinted  that  the  scent  of 
many  En^china  is  thus  emitted.  Anchomenus  prasitius, 
^b^ftle  of  diis  tribe,  combats  its  enemies  with  repeated 
d]9cfa»r]^  of  smoke  atid  noise :  but  the  most  famous  for 
their  exploits  in  this  way  are  those,  which  on  this  ac- 
eoiHit  sie  distinguished  by  the  name  of  bombardiers 
{Brachmm).  The  most  coihmon  species  {B.  crepitans)^ 
whicSi  is  fotmd  ol^e^ionally  in  toany  parts  of  Britairi^ 
when  pdrsuted  by  its  gteat  eneiny^  CaldsomeL  In^isitovr 
seclkis  at  first  to  haete  ho  lUode  of  esda{)e:  irh^n  luiddenljr 
^  hmd  explosion  is  hdard^  and  a  blue  sc^oke  attended 
by  a  vefry  dis^re^abie  seiait,  is  seen  to  proceed  from. 
Its  kmnd,  which  immediately  sto^s  the  prepress  df  ita 
assaikdit :  wheii  it  hai^  reeoiisred  frbm^  the  ^ifect  of  it,  and 
Ah  pursuit  is  renewed,  a  second  dis^hdi^  again  arrests; 
its  cmtTse*  The  bombardier  ean  fire  its  arlalkry  tw^fy. 
tiknes  ia  suiccession  if  necessary,  and  so  gaid  time  to  ^ 
feet  its  escfiqye.-^Anoiber  species  {K  Dispiosor)  makes  esi- 
'  ploiikms  simj^r  to  tibose  of  J9.  cr^pitdnt:  wb«i  irritated 

*  be(5eer,v.291.  Compare  Ray  s  Ir^/^r*,  43.  See  Plate  XVJIL 
Fig.  1. 
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it  can  give  ten  or  twelve  good  discharges;  but  afterwards, 
instead  of  smoke  it  emits  a  yellow  or  brown  fluid.  By 
bending  the  joints  of  its  abdomen  it  can  direct  its  smoke 
to  any  particular  point  M.  Leon  Dufour  observes  that 
this  smoke  has  a  strong  and  pungent  odour,  which  has 
a  striking  analogy  with  that  exhaled  by  the  Nitric  Acid. 
It  is  caustic,  reddening  white  paper,  and  producing  on 
the  skin  the  sensation  of  burning,  and  forming  red  spots, 
which  pass  into  brown,  and  though  washed  remain 
several  days  *. 

Another  expedient  to  which  insects  have  recourse  to 
rid  themselves  of  their  enemies,  is  the  emission  of  dis- 
agreeable^w/&.  These  some  discharge  from  thtt  mouth; 
others  from  the  anus ;  others  again  from  the  joints  of 
the  limbs  and  segments  of  the  body;  and  a  few  from  ap- 
propriate organs.  .  -; 

You  have  doubtless  often  observed  a  black  beetle 
crossing  pathways  with  a  slow  pace,  which  feeds  upon 
the  different  species  of  bedstraw  {Galium),  called  by 
some  the  bloody-nose  beetle  (Timarcka  tenebricosa). 
This  insect,  when  taken,  usually  ejects  from  its  mouth  a 
clear  drop  or  two  of  red  fluid,  which  will  stain  paper  of 
an  orange  colour.  The  carrion-beetles  {Silpha  and  Ne- 
crophorus),  as  also  the  larger  Carabi,  defile  us,  if  handled 
roughly,  with  brown  fetid  saliva.  Mr.  Sbeppard  having 
taken  one  of  the  latter  (C  violacetcs),  applied  it  in  joke 
to  his  son's  face,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  him  inunedi- 
ately  cry  out  as  if  hurt :  repeating  the  experiment  with 
another  of  his  boys,  he  complained  of  its  making  him 
smart:  upon  this  he  touched  himself  with  it,  and  it 
caused  as  much  pain  as  if,  after  shaving,  he  had  rubbed 
*  Ann,  du  Mus.  xviii.  70, 
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his  face  with  spirits  of  wine.  This  he  observed  was  not 
invariably  the  case  with  this  beetle,  its  saliva  at  other 
times  being  harmless.  Hence  he  conjectures  that  its 
caustic  nature,  in  the  instance  here  recorded,  might 
arise  from  its  food.;  which  he  had  reason  to  think  had 
at  that  time  been  the  electric  centipede  {Geophiltcs  elec- 
tricus). — Lesser  having  once  touched  the  anal  horn  of  the 
caterpillar  of  some  sphinx,  suddenly  turning  its  head 
round  it  vomited  upon  his  hand  a  quantity  of  green  vis- 
cous and  very  fetid  fluid,  which,  though  he  washed  it  fre- 
quently with  soap  and  fumed  it  with  sulphur,  infected  it 
for  two  days*. — Lister  relates  that  he  saw  a  spider,  when 
upon  being  provoked  it  attempted  to  bite,  emit  several 
times  small  drops  of  very  clear  fluid**. — Mr.  Briggs  ob- 
served a  caterpillar  caught  in'the  web  of  one  of  our  largest 
spiders,  by  means  of  a  fluid  which  it  sent  forth  entirely 
dissolve  the  great  breadth  of  threads  with  which  the  latter 
endeavoured  to  envelop  it,  as  fast  as  produced,  till  the 
spider  appeared  quite  exhausted^. — The  caterpillars  also 
of  a  particular  tribe  of  saw-flies,  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  pennated  antennae  of  the  males  {PteronusY^ 
when  disturbed  eject  a  drop  of  fluid  from  their  mouth* 
Those  of  one  species  inhabiting  the  fir-tree  {Pt.  Pint) 
are  ordinarily  stationed  on  the  narrow  leaves  of  that  tree 
—which  they  devour  most  voraciously  in  the  maimer 
that  we  eat  radishes — with  their  head  towards  the  point. 

*  Lesser  L.  I  284,  note  6.  ^  Be  Araneis  27. 

This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  spiders  possess  the  mean  s  6^ 
re-dissolvihg  their  webs.  He  observed  one,  when  its  net  was  broken 
run  up  its  thread,  and  gathering  a  considerable  mass  of  the  web  into 
a  ball,  suddenly  dissolve  it  with  fluid.  He  also  observes,  that  when 
winding  up  a  powerful  prey,  a  spider  can  form  its  threads  into  a  broad 
sheet.  **  Jurine  HymenopL  u  vi./.  8. 
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Sometimes  two  are  engaged  opposite  to  each  other  on 
the  same  leaf.  They  collect  in  groups  often  of  more 
than  a  hundred,  and  keep  as  close  to  each  other  as  they . 
ci^i.  When  a  branch  is  stripped  they  all  move  together 
to  another.  If  one  of  these  caterpillars  be  toudied  or 
disturbed,  it  immediately  with  a  twist  lifts  the  anterior 
part  of  its  body,  and  emits  from  its  mouth  a  drop  of 
clear  resin,  perfectly  similar  both  in  odour  and  consist^ 
ehce  to  that  of  the  fir  ?.  What  is  still  more  remarkable, 
no  socmer  does  a  single  individual  of  the  group  give  itr 
self  this  motion,  than  all  the  rest,  as  if  they  were  movetd 
by  a  springs  instantaneously  do  the  swne  *».  Thus  these 
animals  &rp  a  volley  as  it  were  at  their  annoyers,  the 
scent  of  which  is  probably  sufficient  to  disocnnfit  any  ich- 
neumons, flies,  or  predaceous  beetles  that  may  be  de- 
sirous of  attacking  them. 

Amongst  those  which  annoy  their  enemies  by  tbe 
emission  of  fluids  from  their  anus  are  the  larger  Garabi. 
These,  if  roughly  handled,  will  spirt  to  a  ccmoiderable 
distance  an  acrid,  caustic,  stinking  liquor,  which  if  it 
touch  the  eyes  or  the  lips  occasions  considerable  pain  \ 
— The  rose-scented  Capricorn  {Cerambyx  mosehatus) 
produced  a  similar  effect  upon  Mr.  Sheppard  by  si- 
milar means.  The  fluid  in  this  had  a  powerftil  odour  of 
musk.^^The  acid  of  ants  has  long  been  celebrated,  and 
is  one  of  their  most  powerful  means  of  defence.  When 
the  species  that  have  no  sting  make  a  wound  with  their 
jaws,  they  insinuate  into  it  some  of  this  acid,  the  e£9uvia 
produced  by  which  are  so  subtile  and  penetrating,  that 

»  DeGeer,  ii.  971. 

t>  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  to  Mr.  Ma^Le^y- 

^  De  Geer,  iv.  80.   Geoffr.  i.  141. 
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it  is  impossible  to  hold  your  head  near  the  nest  of  the 
hill-ant  {Formica  rufa\  when  the  ants  are  much  dis- 
turbed, without  being  almost  suffocated.  This  odour 
thus  proceeding  from  myriads  of  ants,  is  powerful  enough, 
it  is  said,  to  kill  a  frog,  and  is  probably  the  means  of 
securing  the  nest  frcwn  the  attack  of  many  enemies.— 
Dr.  Arnold  observed  a  species  of  bug  {Sadellera)  abun- 
dant upon  some  polygamous  plant  which  he  could  not 
determine,  and  in  all  their  di£Perent  states.  They  were 
attended  closely  by  hosts  of  ants,  and  when  disturbed 
emitted  a 'very  strong  smell.  One  of  these  insects 
ejected  a  minute  drop  of  fluid  into  one  of  his  eyes,  which 
occasioned  for  some  hours  considerable  pain  and  inflam** 
mation.  In  the  evening,  however,  they  appeared  to  sub- 
side;— but  on  the  following  morning  the  inflammation 
was  renewed,  became  worse  than  ever,  and  lasted  for 
three  days. 

Other  insects,  when  under  alarm,  discharge  a  fluid 
from  the  joints  and  segments  of  their  body.  You  have 
often  seen  what  has  been  called  the  unctuous  or  oil  beetle 
(Meloe  Proscurahceus\  and  I  dare  say,  when  you  took 
it,  have  observed  orange-coloured  or  deep-yellow  drops 
appear  at  its  joints.  As  these  insects  feed  upon 
acrid  plants,  the  species  of  crowfoot  or  Ranunculus,  it  is 
probable  that  this  fluid  partakes  of  the  nature  of  their 
food  and  is  very  acrimonious — and  thus  may  put  to  flight 
its  insect  assailants  or  the  birds,  from  neither  of  which 
it  could  otherwise  escape,  being  a  very  slow  and  sluggish 
and  at  the  same  time  very  conspicuous  animal.  Another 
beetle  {Ellenophorus  collaris)  has  likewise  this  faculty. — 
The  lady-bird,  we  know,  has  been  recommended  as  a 
cure  for  the  tooth-ache.     This  idea  may  have  taken  its 
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rise  from  a  secretion  of  this  kind  being  noticed  upon  it 
I  have  observed  that  one  species  {Coccinella  bipunc- 
tata)  when  taken  ejects  from  its  joints  a  yellow  fluid 
which  yields  a  powerful  but  not  agreeable  scent  of  opium. 
— Asilus  crabroniformiSf  a  dipterous  insect,  once  when 
1  took  it,  emitted  a  white  milky  fluid  from  its  proboscis, 
the  joints  of  the  legs  and  abdomen,  and  the  anus. — The 
common  scorpion-fly,  likewise,  upon  the  same  occasion 
ejects  from  its  proboscis  a  brown  and  fetid  drop  *.  S9me 
insects  have  peculiar "" organs  from  which  their  fluids 
issue,  or  are  ejaculated.  Thus  the  larvae  of  saw-flies 
when  taken  into  the  hand  cover  themselves  with  drops, 
exuding  from  all  parts  of  their  body,  of  an  unpleasant 
penetrating  scent  **.  That  of  Cimbex  lutea^  of  the  same 
tribe,  from  a  small  hole  just  above  each  spiracle,  syringes 
a  similar  fluid  in  horizontal  jets  of  the  diameter  of  a 
thread,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  more  than  a  foot'. 
— The  caterpillar  of  the  great  emperor  moth  {Satuniia 
Pt/ri^)  also  spirts  out,  when  the  spines  that  cover  them 
are  touched,  clear  lymph  from  its  pierced  tubercles  **. — 
Will  ugh  by  has  remarlked  a  curious  circumstance  with 
respect  to  a  water-beetle  [Acilim  stdcattis\  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  A  transverse  line  of  a  pale  colour 
is  observable  upon  the  elytra  of  the  male ;  where  this  line 
terminates  ceitaia  oblong  pores  are  visible,  from  which 
he  afiirms  he  has  often  seen  a  milky  fluid  exuding  ^ ;  and 
what  may  confirm  his  statement,  I  have  more  than  once 
observed  such  a  fluid  issue  from  the  male  of  this  genus. 
-^The  caterpillar  of  the  puss-moth  {Cerura  vinula\  as 

*  De  Geer,  ii.  734.        ^  Reaumur,  v.  96.    «=  De  Geer,  ii.  937— 
^  Rosel,  iv.  162.     De  Geer,  i.  273. 
'  Rai.  Hist,  Ins.  94.  n.  3. 
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well  as  those  of  several  other  species,  has  a  cleft  in  the 
neck  between  the  head  and  the  first  pair  of  legs.  From 
this  issues,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  a  singular  syringe, 
laterally  bifid ;  the  branches  of  which  are  terminated  by 
a  nipple  perforated  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  By 
means  of  this  organ,  when  touched,  it  will  syringe  a  fluid 
to  a  considerable  distance,  which,  if  it  enters  the  »eyes, 
gives  them  acute  but  not  lasting  pain.  The  animal  when 
taken  from  the  tree  on  which  it  feeds,  though  supplied 
with  its  leaves,  loses  this  faculty,  with  which  it  is  probably 
endowed  to  drive  dff  the  ichneumons  that  infest  it». — And, 
to  name  no  more,  the  great  tiger-moth  {Euprepia  Cc0a\ 
when  in  its  last  or  perfect  state,  has  near  its  head  a  re- 
markable tuft  of  the  most  brilliant  carmine,  from  amongst 
the  hairs  of  which,  if  the  thorax  be  touched,  some  minute 
drops  of  transparent  water  issue,  doubtless  for  some 
similar  purpose**. 

The  next  active  means  of  defence  with  which  Crea- 
tive Wisdom  Bas  endowed  these  busy  tribes,  are  those 
limbs  or  weapons  witii  which  they  are  furnished.  The 
insect  lately  mentioned,  the  puss-moth,  besides  the  sy- 
ringes just  described,  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  fork- 
ed tail,  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  anal  termination  of  the 
abdomen  of  most  other  caterpillars.  This  tail  is  com- 
posed of  two  long  cylindrical  tubes  moveable  at  their 
base,  and  beset  with  a  great  number  of  short  stiff  spines. 
When  the  animal  walks,  the  two  branches  of  the  tail  are 
separated  fi'om  each  other,  and  at  every  step  are  lowered 
so  as  to  touch  the  plane  of  position ;  hence  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  assist  it  in  this  motion  and  supply  the 
place  of  hind  legs.  If  you  touch  or  otherwise  incom- 
"  De  Geer,  i.  324—  *>  Ibid.  i.  208. 
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mode  iU  from  each  of  tl^e  above  branches'there  issues  a 
long,  cylindrical,  slender,  fleshy,  and  very  fleadble  organ 
of  a  rose  colour,  to  which  die  caterpillar  can  give  every 
imaginable  curve  or  inflection,  causing  it  sometimes  to 
assume  even  a  spiral  farm.  It  enters  the  tube,  or  issues 
from  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  horns  of  snails  or 
slugs.  These  tails  form  a  kind  of  double  whip,  the  tubes 
representing  the  handle,  and  the  horns  the  thong  or  lash 
with  which  the  animal  drives  away  the  ichneumons  and 
flies  that  attempt  to  settle  upon  it  Touch  any  part  of 
the  body,  and  immediately  one  or  both  tlie  horns  will 
apjpear  and  be  extended ;  and  the  animal  will,  as  it  were, 
lash  the  spot  where  it  feels  that  you  incommode  it.  De 
Geer,  from  whom  this  account  is  taken,  says  that  this 
caterpillar  will  bite  very  sharply^, — Several  larvie  of 
butterflies,  distinguished  at  theii  head  by  a  semicoronet 
of  strong  spines,  figured  by  Madame  Merian,  are  armed 
with  singular  anal  organs  ^,  which  may  have  a  similar 
use.  Riisel  when  he  first  saw  the  caterpillar  of  the  puss- 
moth,  stretched  out  his  hand  with  great  eagerness,  so  he 
tells  us,  to  take  the  prize ;  but  when  in  addition  to  its 
grim  attitude  he  beheld  it  dart  forth  these  menacing  ca- 
tapults, apprehending  they  might  be  poisonous  organs, 
his  courage  failed  him.  At  length,  without  touching  the 
monster,  he  ventured  to  cut  off*  the  twig  on  which  it  was, 
and  let  it  drop  into  a  box  ^  !  The  caterpillar  of  the 
gold-tail  moth  {Arctia  chrysorhoea)  has  a  remarkable 
aperture,  which  it  can  open  and  shut,  surrounded  by  a 
rim  on  the  upper  part  of  each  segment  This  aperture 
includes  a  little  cavity,  fi*om  which  it  has  the  power  of 

■  De  Geer,  i.  322—  **  Im,  Surinam,  U  viii.  xxiii.  xxxii. 

*  1.  iv.  122. 
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darting  fprtb  small  flocks  of  a  cottony  matter  that  fills 
it '.  This  inancpuvre  is  probably  connected  with  our 
present  subject>  and  employed  to  defend  it  from  its  ene- 
mies.    It  also  ejects  ^  fluid  from  its  anus. 

There  is  a  moth  in  New  Holland,  the  larva  of  which 
annoys  its  £oes  in  a  different  way :  from  eight  tuberclest 
in  it|5  back  it  darts  forth,  when  alarmed,  as  many  bunches 
of  little  stmgs,  by  which  it  inflicts  very  painful  and  ve- 
nomous wounds  ^. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  moth  of  the  beech  {Stauropus 
Fagi)f  called  the  lobster,  is  distinguished  by  the  uncom- 
mon length  of  its  anterior  legs.  Mr.  Stephens,  an  acute 
entomologist,  relates  to  me  that  he  once  saw  this  animal 
use  them  to  rid  itself  of  a  mite  that  incommoded  it. 
Xhey  are  probably  equally  useful  in  delivering  it  from 
the  idineumqn  and  its  other  insect  enemies. — Dr.  Ar- 
nold has  made  a  curious  observation  (confirmed  by  Dr. 
Forsstrom  with  respect  to  others  of  the  genus)  on  the 
use  of  the  long  processes  or  tails  that  distinguish  the 
secondary  wings  of  Theda  larbas.  These  processes, 
he  remarks,  resemble  antennae,  and  when  the  butterfly  is 
sitting  it  keeps  them  in  constant  motion  ;  so  that  at  first 
sight  it  appears  to  have  a  head  at  each  extremity  ;  which 
deception  is  much  increased  by  a  spot  resembling  an  eye 
at  the  base  of  the  processes.  These  insects,  perhaps, 
thus  perplex  or  alarm  their  assailants. — Goedart  pre- 
tended that  the  anal  horn  with  which  the  caterpillars 
of  so  many  hawk-moths  {Spkingidce)  are  armed,  answers 
the  end  of  a  sting  instilling  a  dangerous  venom :  but 
the  observations  of  modern  entomologists  have  proved 

»  Reaum.  ii.  155.  /.  vii./.  4 — 7.  **  Lewin's  Prodromus. 
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that  this  altogether  fabulous,  since  the  animal  has  not 
the  power  of  moving  them*.  Their  use  is  still  unknown. 

Whether  the  long  and  often  threatening  horns  on 
the  head,  thorax,  and  even  elytra,  with  which  many  in- 
sects are  armed,  are  beneficial  to  them  in  the  view  under 
consideration,  is  very  uncertain.  They  are  frequently 
.  sexual  distinctions,  and  have  a  reference  probably  ra- 
ther to  sexual  purposes  and  the  economy  of  the  animal, 
than  to  any  thing  else.  They  may,  however,  in  some 
instances  deter  enemies  from  attacking  them,  and  there- 
fore it  was  right  not  to  omit  them  wholly,  though  I  shall 
not  further  enlarge  upon  them. — Their  mandibles  or 
upper  jaws,  though  principally  intended  for  mastication, 
— and  in  the  case  of  the  Hymenoptera^  as  instruments 
for  various  economical  and  mechanical  uses,; — are  often 
employed  to  annoy  their  enemies  or  assailants.  I  once 
suffered  considerable  pain  from  the  bite  of  the  common 
water-beetle  {Dytiscus  marginalis\  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  great  rove-beetle  (Goerius  olens) ;  but  the  most 
tremendous  and  effectual  weapon  with  which  insects 
are  armed — though  this,  except  in  the  case  of  the  scor- 
pion, is  also  a  sexual  instrument,  and  useful  to  the  fe- 
males in  oviposition — is  their  sting.  With  this  they 
keep  not  only  the  larger  animals,  but  even  man  himself, 
hi  awe  and  at  a  distance.  But  on  these  I  enlarged  suf- 
ficiently in  a  former  letter^. 

These  weapons,    fearful  as   they  are,  would  be  of 

*  De  Gear,  i.  149- 

^  Mr.  MacLeay  relates  to  me,  from  the  communications  of  Mr.  E. 
Forster,  the  following  particulars  respecting  the  history  of  MutiUa 
coccinea,  which  from  this  account  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
doubtable of  stinging  insects.  The  females  are  most  plentiful  in 
Maryland    in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  but  are  never  very 
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but  little  use  to  insects  if  they  had  not  courage  to  em- 
ploy them :  in  this  quality,  ^owever,  they  are  by  no 
means  deficient;  for,  their  diminutive  size  considered, 
they  are,  many  of  them,  the  most  valiant  animals  in  na- 
ture. The  giant  bulk  of  an  elephant  would  not  deter  a 
hornet,  a  bee,  or  even  an  ant,  from  attacking  it,  if  it  was 
provoked.  I  once  observed  a  small  spider  walking  in 
my  path.  On  putting  my  stick  to  it,  it  immediately 
turned  round  as  if  to  defend  itself.  On  the  approach 
of  my  finger,  it  lifted  itself  up  and  stretched  out  its  legs 
to  meet  it — In  Ray*s  Letters  mention  is  made  of  a  sin- 
gular combat  between  a  spider  and  a  toad  fought  at 
Hetcorne  near  Sittinghurst ^  in  Kent;  but  as  the  par- 
ticulars and  issue  of  this  famous  duel  are  not  given,  I 
can  only  mention  the  circumstance,  and  conjecture  that 
the  spider  was  victorious  ^  !  Terrible  as  is  the  dragon- 
fly to  the  insect  world  in  general,  putting  to  flight  and  de- 
vouring whole  hosts  of  butterflies,  may-flies,  and  others 
of  its  tribes,  it  instills  no  terror  into  the  stout  heart  of 
the  scorpion-fly  {Panorpa  communis)^  though  much  its 
inferior  in  size  and  strength.  Lyonnet  saw  one  attack  a 
dragon-fly  of  ten  times  its  own  bigness,  bring  it  to  the 
ground,  pierce  it  repeatedly  with  its  proboscis ;  and  had 
he  not  by  his  eagerness  parted  them,  he  doubts  not  it 
would  have  destroyed  this  tyrant  of  the  insect  cre- 
ation ^ 

When  the  death's-head-hawk-moth  was  introduced 

numerous.  They  are  very  active,  and  have  been  observed  to  take 
flies  by  surprise.  A  person  stung  by  one  of  them  lost  his  senses  in 
five  minutes,  and  was  so  ill  for  several  days  that  his  life  was  despair. 
ed  of.  *  Hedcorne  near  Sittingboume 

*  Dr.  Long  in  Ray's  Letters,  370.        •  Lesser  L.  i.  263.  Note  %* 
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by  Huber  into  a  nest  of,  hutnble-bees^  they  were  not  af- 
fected by  it,  like  the  hive-bees^  but  attdicked  it  and  droVe 
it  out  of  their  nest, ,  and  in  orte  instance  tb^  stings 
proved  fatal  to  it*.— A  black  ground^beetle  devours  iht 
eggs  of  the  mole  cric^ket,  or  Gr^U^alpal  Td  defend 
them^  the  female  places  herself  at  the  entrahee  of  ikk 
nest-^which  is  a  neatly  smoothed  tad  rouiided  chamber 
protected  by  labyrinths,  ditches,  and  I'ampai'ts— suid 
whenever  thfe  beetle  attempts  to  lieize  its  prdyy  she  datcheit 
it  and  bites  it  daundei*^. 

I  kiiow  Nothing  more  astonishing  thdn  the  wotiderfol 
muscular  strength  of  insects,  which  in  proportion  to 
their  sil;e  exceeds  that  of  any  other  elasi^  of  animals,  aiid 
is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  atnohgst  their  nicoms  of  de- 
fence. Take  one  of  the  common  chafers  or  dung^beedes 
{Geotritpes  stercorarius,  or  Copris  bmaris)^  into  yoaf 
hand^  and  observe  how  he  makei^  his  way  in  spite  of 
your  utmost  pressure;  and  read  the  aoebuiits  which  au-« 
thors  have  left  lis  of  the  very  great  weights  that  a  flea 
will  easily  move,  as  if  a  single  man  should  draw  a  wa^ 
gon  with  forty  or  fifty  huiidred  weight  df  hay  :^— but  iipini 
this  I  shall  touch  hereafter^  aiid  therefore  only  hint  ttt 
it  now. 

We  are  next  to  consider  the  modes  of  ed^cecdmerU  id 
which  insects  have  recourse  in  otder  to  escape  the  ofa^ 
servation  of  their  enemies.  One  is  by  covering  them- 
selves with  various  substance^.  Of  thii^  description  is 
a  little  water-beetle  {Elophorus  aquaticus\  which  is  al- 
ways found  covered  with  mud,  and  so  when  feeding  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pool  or  pond  can  scarcely  be  distin- 

*  Huber,  Nouv.  Obs,  ii.  301— 

^  Bingley,  JmnudBiogr.  iii.  1st  Ed.  247—  White,  Nat.  Hist.n.  ^2. 
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gaished,  by  tbe  predaceous  aquatic  insects,  from  the  soil 
on  which  it  rests.  Another  very  minute  insect  of  the 
same  order  (Limnius  anetis)  that  is  found  in  riviilets 
under  stones  and  the  like,  sometimes  conceals  its  elytra 
with  a  thick  coating  of  sand,  that  becomes  nearly  as  hard 
as  stone.  I  never  met  with  these  animals  so  circum- 
^ailced  but  once;  then,  however,  there  were  several 
which  had  thus  defended  themselves,  find  I  can  now 
show  you  a  specimen. — A  species  of  a  minute  cole- 
opterous genus  {Georyssus  drenifems^),  which  lives  in 
wet  spats  where  the  toad-rush  {Juncus  bt^oniui)  grows, 
covers  itself  with  sand ;  and  another  nearly  related  to 
it  {Chataphorus  creiiferus^  K*)  which  frequents  chalk, 
whit^is  itself  all  over  with  that  substance.  As  this  ani- 
mal,  whai  clean,  is  very  black,  were  it  not  for  this  ma- 
noeuvre, it  would  be  too  conspicuous  upon  its  white  ter- 
ritory to  have  any  chance  of  escape  from  the  birds  and 
its  other  assailants. — No  insect  is  more  celebrated  for 
rendering  itself  hideous  by  a  coat  of  dirt  than  the  Re^ 
dmius.  personatusj  a  kind  of  bug  sometimes  found  in 
housesi  When  in  its  two  prepigratory  states,  every  part 
of  its  body,  even  its  legs  and  antennas,  is  so  covered  with 
the  dust  of  apartments^  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  pan- 

'  •  In  the  former  Editions  of  this  Wofk  this  insect  was  stated  to  be 
syndnymoiitf  with  Trox  dubhu  of  Panz^,  which  it  much  resembles, 
excq>t  in  the  sculpture  of  the  'prothorax^  {Fn,  Int.  Germ,  Inii.  Ixii. 
/.  6.) ;  but  as  Schonherr  and  Gyllenhal,  who  had  better  means  of 
ascertaining  the  point,  regard  Georyssus  pygriusus^  Latr.,  as  Panzer's 
insect,  the  reference  is  now  omitted.  G,  aremfems  differs  conside- 
rably from  G.  pygmcBus^  as  described  by  Gyllenhal  {Insect,  Suec.  I.  iii. 
675.)  The  front  is  not  rugulose,  the  vertex  is  channeled,  the  an- 
tennae shorter  than  the  head;  the  prothoraxis  rather  shining,  mark- 
ed anteriorly  with  several  excavations,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
channel  forming  a  reversed  cross  with  a  transverse  impression. 
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tides  of  sand,  fragments  of  wool  or  silk,  and  similar 
matters,  that  the  animal  at  first  would  be  taken  for  one 
of  the  ugliest  spiders.      This  grotesque  appearance  is 
aided  and  increased  by  motions  equally  awkward  and 
grotesque,  upon  which  I  shall  enlarge  hereafter.    If  you 
touch  it  with  a  hair-pencil  or  a  feather,  this  clothing 
will  soon  be  removed,  and  you  may  behold  the  creature 
unmasked,  and  in  its  proper  form.     It  is  an  ii^sect  of 
prey ;  and  amongst  other  victims  will  devour  its  more 
hateful  congener  the  bed-bug*.     Its  slow  movements, 
combined  with  its  covering,  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
object  of  these  manoeuvres  is  to  conceal  itself  from  ob- 
servation, probably,  both  of  its  enemies  and  of  its  prey. 
It  is  therefore  properly  noticed  under  my  present  head. 
As  Hercules,  after  he  v^  had  slain  the  Nemean  lion, 
made  a  doublet  of  its  skin,  so  the  larva  of  another  insect 
{Hemerobius  Chrysops^  a  laoe-winged  fly  with  golden 
eyes,)  covers  itself  with  the  skins  of  the  luckless  Aphides 
that  it  has  slain  and  devoured.     From  the  head  to  the 
tail,  this  pygmy  destroyer  of  the  helpless  is  defended  by 
a  thick  coat,  pr  rather  mountain  composed  of  the  skins, 
limbs,  and  down  of  these  creatures.     Reaumur,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  how  far  this  covering  was  necessary,  re- 
moved it,  and  put  the  animal  into  a  glass,  at  one  time 
with  a  silk  cocoon,  and  at  another  with  raspings  of  pa- 
per.     In  the  first  instance,  in  the  space  of  an  hour  it 
had  clothed  itself  with  particles  of  the  silk :  and  in  the 
second,  being  again  laid  bare,  it  found  the  paper  so 
convenient  a  material,  that  it  made  of  it  a  coat  of  un- 
usual thickness^. 

»  De  Geer;  iii.  283-        Geoffr.  Hist  Int,  i.  -437. 
«» Reaum.  ill.  391. 
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Insects  in  general  are  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness ; 
— however  filthy  the  substances  which  they  inhabit,  yet 
they  so  manage  as  to  keep  themselves  personally  neat 
Several,  however,  by  no  means  deserve  this  character ; 
and  I  fear  you  will  scarcely  credit  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  some  shelter  themselves  under  an  umbrella  formed 
of  their  own  excrement !  You  will  exclaim,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  no  parallel  case  in  all  nature ; — it  may  be 
so ;— -yet  as  I  am  bound  to  confess  the  faults  of  insects 
as  well  as  to  extol  their  virtues,  I  must  not  conceal 
from  you  this  opprobrium.  Beetles  of  three  different 
genera  are  given  to  this  Hottentot  habit  The  first  to 
which  I  shall  introduce  you  is  one  that  has  long  been 
celebrated  under  th&  name  of  the  beetle  of  the  lily 
{Lema  merdigera^  Cantaride  de*  Gigli^  Vallisn.)  The 
larvaB  of  this  insect  have  a  very  tender  skin,  which  ap- 
pears to  require  some  covering  from  the  impressions 
of  the  external  air  and  fi*om  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  it 
finds  nothing  so  well  adapted  to  answer  these  purposes, 
and  probably  also  to  conceal  itsdif  firom  the  birds,  as  its 
own  excrement,  with  which  it  covers  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Its  anus  is  remarkably  situated,  being  on 
the  back  of  the  last  segment  of  the  body,  and  not  at  or 
under  its  extremity,  as  obtains  in  nlost  insects*  By 
means  of  such  a  position,  the  excrement  when  it  issues 
from  the  body,  instead  of  being  pushed  away  and  fall- 
ing, is  lifted  up  above  the  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
head.  When  entirely  clear  of  the  passage,  it  falls,  ,and 
is  retained,  though  slighdy,  by  its  viscosity.  The  grub 
next,  by  a  movement  of  its  segments,  conducts  it  from 
the  place  where  it  fell  to  the  vicinity  of  the  head.  It 
effects  this  by  swelling  the  segment  on  which  the  excre- 

voi..  IT.  s 
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iQ»Xkt  is  deposited^  aad  contractiDg  the  ibllowiiig  one,  so 
tbut  it  necessarily  Hioves  that  way.  Although,  when 
dis<^arged9  it  has  a  longitudinal  direction,  by  the  smne 
action  of  the  segments  the  animal  contrives  to  place 
every  grain  transversely.  Thus,  when  hud  qiute  bare, 
U  will  cover  Itself  m  about  two  hours.  There  are  oRm 
^lany  layers  of  these  grains  uppn  the  back  of  the  insect, 
sol  as  to  form  a  coat  of  greater  diameter  than  its  body. 
When  it  becomes  too  heavy  and  stil^  it  is  thrown  oS^  and 
9t  new  one  begun  ^-^The  larvas  of  the  various  species  rf 
Ae  tortoise-beetles  {Cassida^  L.y  have  all  of  them,,  as  &r  ^ 
as  tb^  aie  known,  similar  habits,  and  areiiimished  be- 
sides widka  lingular  apparatus  1^ mea^  oi  \i4uch  they 
CW  dievatis  or  df  op  their  stercorarious  paarasol  so  as  most 
ol^tu^y  tQ.  shelter  or  shade  them.  The  instnan»t 
\^  wbick  they,  e&ct  dbiis.  is  an  anal  £bdc,  upon  which 
^y  deposit  their  exoxement^  and  which  in  soaud  is  tinmed 
up  and  Ues  flat  upcm  their  backs;  and  in  others  ftniiN 
di^rent  angles,  horn  very  acute  to  very  obtuse^  widi 
their  bodjjr ;  and  occasionally  is  unbent  and  in  ihesiune 
direationwith  it\  In  some  species  the  excrements  is  not 
sp>d$sgiistit}g  as  you.  nmy  suppose,  iieing  formed  into 
fine  brancjung:  filmients.  This  is  the  case  with  C  Tna- 
cidatc^  J^  ^--T-In;liae  cogpate  genits  LnaUdiumy  the  larvae 
1^  ai^  mecdigerous ;  and  that  of  /;  Leayanun^  Latr., 
taken,  hf  Major^Gencoral  Hardwicke  in  the  East  Ikidies^ 
site)  prodmea  an  ass^nblage  ofvery  lung  filaments^  that 
t!efiBi¥d^  ai  diied  fiious  or  &  filamentous  lichen.«-^The 
doljbiflg  of  the  Tkieaj  dotibes^mot^is  and  o&ers^  and  also 

.»  Reaum.  ill,  220—    Compare  Vallisnieri  JEsperienz,  ed  Ossenm, 
195.  Ed.  nm,  b  Reaum.  233— 

*  Rirby  in  Imtu  Trans,  iii,  10. 
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cf  the  cade-wonrts.  Having  enlarged  ttpon  in  $f  fonrrer 
Ktter'i  I  need  not  describe  here. 

Some  ihsettsy  thai  the;f  m^  not  be  discovered  and  be^- 
come  itie  ptey  of  thdr  einemies  when  they  are  reposing, 
GoAceal  themselves^  in  floWers.  The  male  of  a  little  bee 
{Het'iades  ^  €arfipanularum\  a  tnife  Sybarite,  dozes  vo- 
hiptuotrsly  in  th6  bells  of  the  different  species  of  Campa- 
Thda-^ki  which,  indeed,  I  have  ofteh  found  other  kinds 
asleep.  Linnd  named  another  species  Jlorisomnis  oti 
atcoiant  of  a  similar  propensity.  A  third,  a'  mos^  corious 
aAd  rare  species  {Andrtfia^  spinigera),  shelters  itseff 
w6m  lileeptng,  at  lea dt  I  6nc6  found  it  there  so  circum'^ 
Stancedj  iil  the  ne^t-Kke  umbel  of  the  wild  carrot  Yoii 
wouM"  thMk  ifc  a  tn^kt  e^iftraiordinary  flreak  of  l!iaXt[t^ 
sik6uld  any  quAdYup^d  sleqi  ^uspien^ed  by  its  jaws,  (some 
birdis  however  are  said,  I  thibk,  to  have  sdch  a  habit,  and 
Sus  Ba6yroussa  one  something  like  it,) — ^yet  insects  do 
this*  occa^k>liIly.  Linn^  informs  us  that  a  little  bee  {Eped- 
fas  <i  vOriegatus)  pisses  the  night  thus  suspended  to  the 
beak  of  tlie  flo\^6i-ii'df  Gerankm  phceum:  alnd  I  oric6 
fotmd  dne  of  tb6  Vespifbi^m  bees  (Ncm^da^  Qoodeniana) 
hlEinging  by  its  n^aiidibles^  froih  diie  edge  of  a  hazel-leaf, 
apparently  ai^eep,  with  its  limbs  rdai^ed  and  folded. 
On  beingf  diis^agled  from  its  slituatioil  it  b^iiame  per- 
fectly livelyl 

There  is  lib  p^6d  of  their  existl^nce  in  which  ilisects 
usually  dife  le£(i$  abl^  to  hdp  thl&mselves^  than  during  thiat 
iaie^MedMe  state'of  fepbse  wbicb  precedes  their  coming 
forth  iti  thdr  perfedt  fohns.    I  formerly  explained  to  you 

'  Vol.  I.  467—67.  ^  Apis.*\  c.  2.  y.  K. 

"  MelUta.  •  *.  c.  K.  ^  Apis.  *  •.  b.  K. 

•  Apik.  .\h*K. 

S  2 
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how  large  a  portion  of  them  during  this  state  cease  to 
be  locomotive,  and  assume  an  appearance  of  death  ^   In 
this  helpless  condition,  unless  Providence  had  furnished 
them  with  some  means  of  security,  they  must  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  most  insignificant  of  their  assailants.    But 
even  here  they  are  taught  to  conceal  themselves  from 
their  enemies  by  various  and  singular   contrivances. 
Some  seek  for  safety  by  burying  themselves,  previously 
to  the  assumption  of  the  pupa,  at  a  considerable  depth 
under  the  earth;  others  bore  into  the  heart  gf  trees,  or 
into  pieces  of  timber ;  some  take  their  residence  in  the 
hollow  stalks  of  plants ;  and  many  are  cdncealed  under 
leaves,  or  suspend  themselves  in  dark  places,  wherethey 
cannot  readily  be  seen.     But  in  this  state  they  are  not 
only  defended  firom  harm  by  the  situation  they  select,  but 
also  by  the  covering  in  which  numbers  envelop  them- 
selves ;  for,  besides  the  leathery  case  that  defends  the  yet 
tender  and  unformed  imago,  many  of  these  animals  know 
how  to  weave  for  it  a  costly  shroud  of  the  finest  materials, 
through  which  few  of  its  enemies  can  make  their  way;— 
and  to  this  curious  instinct,  as  I  long  since  observed,  we 
owe  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  the 
silk  that  gives  lustre  to  the  beauty  of  our  females.    These 
shrouds  are  sometimes  double.     Thus  the  larvae  of  cer- 
tain saw-flies  spin  for  themselves  a  cocoon  of  a  soft, 
flexible^  and  close  texture  which  they  surround  with 
an  exterior  one  composed  of  a  strong  kind  of  net-worl^ 
which  withstands  pressure  like  a  rackets     Here  nature 
has  provided  that  the  inclosed  animal  shall  be  prot^ted 
by  the  interior  cocoon  from  the  injury  it  might  be  ex- 
posed to  from  the  harshness  of  the  exterior,  while  the 
•  Vol.  I.  64—  b  Reaum.  v.  100, 
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latter  by  its  strength  and  tension  prevents  it  from  being 
hurt  by  any  external  pressure. 

But  of  all  the  contrivances  by  which  insects  in  this 
state  are  secured  from  their  enemies,  there  is  none  more 
ingenious  than  that  to  which  the  may-flies  (Trichaptera) 
have  recourse  for  this  purpose.  You  have  heard  before 
that  these  insects  are  at  first  aquatic,  and  inhabit  curious 
cases  made  of  a  variety  of  materials,  which  are  usually 
open  at  each  end^.  Since  they  must  reside  in  these 
cases,  when  they  are  become  pupae,  till  the  time  of  their 
final  change  approaches,  if  they  are  left  open,  how  are 
the  animals,  now  become  torpid,  to  keep  out  their  ene- 
mies ?  Or,  if  they  are  wholly  closed,  how  is  the  water, 
which  is  necessary  to  their  respiration  and  life,  to  be  in- 
troduced? These  sagacious  creatures  know  how  to  com- 
pass both  these  ends  at  once.  They  fix  a  grate  or  port- 
cullis to  each  extremity  of  their  fortress,  which  at  the 
same  time  keeps  out  intruders  and  admits  the  water. 
These  grates  they  weave  with  silk  spun  firom  their  anus 
into  strong  threads,  which  cross  each  other,  and  are  not 
soluble  in  water.  One  of  them,  described  by  De  Geer, 
is  very  remarkable.  It  consists  of  a  small,  thickish,  cir- 
cular lamina  of  brown  silk,  becoming  as  hard  as  gum, 
which  exactly  fits  the  aperture  of  the  case,  and  is  fixed 
a  little  within  the  margin.  It  is  pierced  all  over  with 
holes  disposed  in  concentric  circles,  and  separated  by  ' 
ridges  which  go  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
but  often  not  quite  so  regularly  as  the  radii  of  a  circle  or 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  These  radii  are  traversed  again 
by  other  ridges,  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  circles 
of  holes ;  so  that  the  two  kinds  of  ridges  crossing  each 
•  Vol.  I.  464— 
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Other  form  compartment^!  in  the  centre  of  eacfa^f  w^iich 
is  a  hole  *. 

Under  this  head  I  shall  call  your  ^tention  to  another 
circumstance  that  saves  from  their  enemies  innumeraMe 
insects:r-I  mean  their  ccmiing  forth  for  flight  or  for  fooA 
only  in  the  nighty  and  taking  their  repose  in  variods 
places  of  concealment  during  the  day.  The  infinite 
hosts  of  moths  (PAo^^^a,  L.)) — amounting  in  this  couor 
try  to  more  than  a  thousand  species, — with  few  excep- 
tions, are  all  night-fliers.  And  a  considerable  pr^xHr- 
tion  of  the  other  orders,-i-exclusive  of  t^^  Eb/menopUru 
and  DipterOf  ifhich  are  mostly  day-fliers, — are  of  the 
^me  description.  Many  larva  of  moths  al$o  come  out 
only  in  the  night  after  tl^eir  food,  lying  hid  all  day  in 
subterraneous  .or  other  r^eats.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Fum^a  puUa  and  NyderobiuSf  whose  proceedings  have 
been  before  described*".  The  caterpillar  of  another 
moth  (Noctua  subterraneci^  F.)  never  ascends  the  stems 
of  plants,  but  renu4ns,  a  true  Troglodyte,  always  in  its 
cell  under  ground,  biting  the  stems  at  their  base,  which 
falling,  bring  thus  their  foliage  within  its  reach  \ 

The  habitations  of  insects  are  also  usually  fJaces  of 
retreat,  which  secure  them  from  many  of  their  enemies: 
— ^but  I  have  so  folly  enlarged  upon  this  subject  on  a 
former  occasion  ^,  that  it  would  be  supeiiSuous  to  do  more 
than  mention  it  here. 

I  am  now  to  lay  before  you  some  examples  of  the  con- 
trivances, requiring  skill  and  ingenuity,  by  which  our 
busy  animals  occasionally  defend  themselves  from  the 

»  Reaum.  ill.  170.    De  Geer,  ii.  519. 545.  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  11. 
»»  Vol,  I.  453^  c  Fab.  Ent  Si/tt.  Em.  iii.  70.  200. 

^  Vol.  I.  432*-^ 
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designs  and  attack  of  their  foes*  Of  these  I  have  ahready 
detailed  to  you  many  instances,  which  I  shall  not  here 
repeat;  my  history  therefore  will  not  bd  very  prolix.— rl 
observed  in  my  account  of  the  societies  of  wiidps,  that 
they  place  sentinels  at  the  mouth  of  their  nests.  The 
same  precaution  is  taken  by  the  hive^bees,  particularly 
in  the  night,  when  they  may  expect  that  the  great  de- 
stroyers of  their  combs,  QalUria  tnelloneikt  and  its 
associates  %  will  endeavour  to  make  their  way  into  the 
hive.  Observe  them  by  moonlight,  and  you  will  see  the 
sentinels  pacing  about  with  their  antetinee  extended,  and 
alternately  directed  to  the  right  and  left.  In  the  mean 
time  the  moths  flutter  round  the  entrance ;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious to  see  with  what  art  they  know  how  to  profit  of 
the  disadvantage  that  the  bees,  which  cannot  discern  ob- 
jects but  in  a  strong  light,  labour  under  at  that  time. 
But  should  they  touch  a  moth  with  these  organs  of  nice 
sensation,  it  falls  an  immediate  victim  to  their  just  anger. 
Themoth)  however,  seeks  to  glide  between  the  sentinels, 
avoiding  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  if  she  were  sensible 
that  her  safety  depended  upon  it,  all  contact  with  their 
antennae.  These  bees  upon  guard  in  the  night,  are  fre- 
quently heard  to  utter  a  very  short  low  hum ;  but  no 
sooner  does  any  strange  insect  or  enemy  touch  their  an- 
tennas, than  the  guard  is  put  into  a  commotion,  and  the 
hum  becomes  louder,  resembling  that  of  bees  when  they 
fly,  and  the  enemy  is  assailed  by  workers  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  hive  \ 

To  defend  themselves  from  the  death's-head  hawk- 
moth,  they  have  recourse  to  a  different  proceeding.     In 
seasons  in  which  they  are  annoyed  by  this  animal,  they 
»  Vol.  1. 165.  ^  Huber,  Nouv,  Obs.il  412. 
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often  barricade  the  entrant  of  their  hive  by  a  thick 
wall  made  of  wax  and  propolis*  This  wall  is  built  im* 
mediately  behind  and  sometimes,  in  the  gateway,  which 
it  entirely  stops  up;  but  it  is  itself  pierced  with  an  open- 
ing or  two  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  one  or  two  work- 
ers. These  fortifications  are  occasionally  varied:  some- 
times there  is  only  one  wall,  as  just  described,  the  aper- 
tures of  which  are  in  arcades,  and  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  masonry.  At  others  many  little  b&stions, 
one  behind  the  other,  are  erected.  Gateways  masked 
by  the  anterior  walls,  and  not  corresponding  with  those 
in  them,  are  made  in  the  second  line  of  building.  These 
casemated  gates  are  not  constructed  by  the  bees  without 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  When  their  danger  is  pre- 
sent and  pressing,  and  they  are  ds  it  were  compelled  to 
seek  some  preservative,  they  have  recourse  to  this  mode 
of  defence*,  which  places  the  instinct  of  these  animals 
in  a  wonderful  light,  and  shows  how  well  they  know 
how  to  adapt  their  proceedings  to  circumstances.  Can 
this  be  merely  sensitive?  When  attacked  by  strange 
bees,  they  have  recourse  to  a  similar  manceuvre ;  only 
in  this  case  they  make  but  narrow  apertures,  sufficient 
for  a  single  bee  to  pass  through. — Pliny  affirms  that  a 
sick  bear  will  provoke  a  hive  of  bees  to  attack  him  in 
order  to  let  him  blood  ^.  What  will  you  say,  if  humble- 
bees  have  recourse  to  a  similar  manoeuvre  ?  It  is  re- 
lated to  me  by  Dr.  Leach,  from  the  communications  of 
Mr.  Daniel  Bydder — an  indefatigable  and  well-inform- 
ed collector  of  insects,  a^d  observer  of  their  proceedings 
— that  Bombus^   terrestris,  when  labouring  under  ^ca- 

*  Huber,  Nouv.  Obt.  ii.  294—  ^  Hist.  J^aU  1.  viii.  e.  36. 

'^  Apis.  *  *.  e.  2.  K. 
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riasis*^  from  the  numbers  of  a  small  mite  {Gamasus 
Gymnopteronm)  that  infest  it,  will  take  its  station  in  an 
ant-hill ;  where  beginning  to  scratch,  and  kick,  and  make 
a  disturbance,  the  ants  immediately  come  out  to  attack 
it,  and  falling  foul  of  the  mites,  they  destroy  or  carry 
them  all  gS;  when  the  bee,  thus  delivered  from  its  ene- 
mies, takes  its  flight 

In  this  long  detail,  the  first  idea  that  will,  I  should 
hope,  strike  the  mind  of  every  thinking  being,  is  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist's  obserVation-^that  the  tender 
mercies  of  God  are  over  all  his  works.  Not  the  least 
and  most  insignificant  of  his  creatures  is,  we  see,  de- 
prived of  his  paternal  care  and  attention ;  none  are  ex- 
iled from  his  all-directing  providence.  Why  then  should 
man,  the  head  of  the  visible  creation,  for  whom  all  the 
inferior  animals  were  created  and  endowed ;  for  whose 
well-being,  in  some  sense,  all  these  wonderful  creatures 
with  their  miraculous  instincts,  whose  history  I  am 
giving  you,  were  put  in  action, — ^why  should  he  ever 
doubt,  if  he  uses  his  powers  and  faculties  rightly,  that 
his  Creator  will  provide  him  with  what  is  necessary 
for  his  present  state? — Why  should  he  imagine  that  a 
Being,  whose  very  essence  is  Love,  unless  he  compels 
him  by  his  own  wilful  and  obdurate  wickedness,  will  ever 
cut  him  off  from  his  care  and  providence? 

Another  idea  that  upon  this  occasion  must  force  it- 
self into  our  mind  is,  that  nothing  is  made  in  vain.  When 
we  find  that  so  many  seemingly  trivial  variations  in  the 
colour,  clothing,  form,  structure,  motions,  habits,  and 
economy  of  insects  are  of  very  great  importance  to 

»  Vol.  I.  97— 
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tbeni,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  peculiarities  in 
all  these  respects,  of  which  we  do  not  yet  know  the 
use,  are  equally  necessary :  and  we  may  almost  say,  re- 
versing' the  words  of  our  Saviour,  that  not  a  kair  is 
given  to  them  without  our  Heavenly  Father. 

I  am,  &c« 


LETTER  XXII. 


MOTIONS  OF  INSECTS.    (Latva  and  Pupa.) 

Amongst  the  means  of  d^ence  to  which  insects  have 
recooirsey  I  have  noticed  their  motiom.  These  shall  be 
the  sulgect  of  the  present  letter.  I  shall  not,  however, 
confine  myself  to  those  by  which  they  seek  to  escape 
from  their  enemies ;  bqt  take  a  larger  and  more  com* 
prehensive  survey  of  them,  including  not  only  every  spe- 
cies of  locomotion,  but  also  the  movements  they  give  to 
different  parts  of  their  body  when  in  a  state  of  repose : 
and  in  order  to  render  this  survey  more  complete,  I  shall 
add  to  it  some  acix>unt  of  the  various  organs  and  instru- 
ments by  which  they  move. 

Whenever  you  go  abroad  in  summer,  whei^ver  yixm 
turn  your  eyes  and  attention,  you  will  see  insects  in  mo^ 
lion.  Tl^y  ^i^  fiyii^g  Of  sidling  every  where  in  the  air; 
dancing  in  the  sun  or  in  the  shade ;  creeping  slowly,  or 
marching  soberly,  or  running  swiftly,  or  jumping  upon 
the  ground ;  traversing  your  path  in  all  directions;  ooursf 
ing  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  or  swiipming  at  every 
depth  beneath ;  emerging  from  a  subterranean  habita- 
tion, or  going  into  one;  climbing  up  the  trees,  or  de- 
scending from  them ;    glancing  from  flower  to  flower ; 
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now  alighting  upon  the  earth  and  waters,  and  now  leav- 
ing them  to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  various  instincts ; 
sometimes  travelling  singly ;  at  other  times  in  countless 
swarms :  these  the  busy  children  of  the  day,  and  diose 
of  the  night  If  you  return  to  your  apartment — there 
are  these  ubiquitaries — some  flying  about— others  pacing 
against  gravity  up  the  walls  or  upon  the  ceiling — others 
walking  with  ease  upon  the  glass  of  your  windows,  and 
some  even  venturing  to  take  their  station  on  your  own 
sacred  person,  and  asserting  their  right  to  the  lord  of 
the  creation. 

This  universal  movement  and  action  of  these  restless 
little  animals  gives  life  to  every  part  and  portion  of  our 
globe,  rendering  even  the  most  arid  desert  interesting. 
From  their  visitations  every  leaf  and  flower  becomes  ani- 
mated ;  the  very  dust  seems  to  quicken  into  life,  and  the 
stones,  like  those  thrown  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  to 
be  metamorphosed  into  locomotive  beings.  In  the  va- 
riety of  motions  which  they  exhibit^  we  see^  as  Cuvier 
remarks  %  those  of  every  other  description  of  animals. 
They  walk,  run,  and  jump  with  the  quadrupeds ;  ihej 
fly  with  the  birds;  they  glide  with  the  serpents;  and 
they  swim  with  the  fish.  And  the  provision  made  for 
these  motions  in  the  structure  of  their  bodies  is  most 
wonderful  and  various.  ^^  If  I  was  minded  to  expatiate," 
says,  the  excellent  Derham,  <<  I  might  take  notice  of  the 
admirable  mechanism  in  those  that  creep ;  the  curH>us 
oars  in  those  amphibious  insects  that  swim  and  walk ;  the 
incomparable  provision  made  in  the  feet  of  such  as  walk 
or  hang  upon  smooth  surfaces ;  the  great  strength  and 
spring  in  the  legs  of  such  as  leap ;  the  strong-made  feet 
*  Anatonu  Compar,  i.  444. 
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and  talons  of  such  as  dig ;  and,  to  name  no  more,  the  ad- 
mirable faculty  of  such  as  cannot  fly,  to  convey  them« 
selves  with  speed  and  safety,  by  the  help  of  their  webs, 
or  some  other  artifice,  to  make  their  bodies  lighter  than 
the  air  *." 

Since  the  motions,  and  instruments  of  moticm,  of  in- 
sects are'usually  very  different  in  their  preparatory  states, 
from  what  they  are  in  the  imago 'or  perfect  state,  I  shall 
therefore  consider  them  separately,  and  divide  my  sub- 
ject into— motions  of  larvse,-*motions  of  pupse, — and 
motions  of  perfect  insects. 

I.  Am2Pgst  larote  there  are  two  classes  of  movers — 
Apodous  larvae,  or  those  that  move  without  legs, — ^and 
Pedate  larvae,  or  those  that  move  by  means  of  legs.  I 
must  here  observe,  that  by  the  term  legs,  which  I  use 
strictly,  I  mean  only  jointed  organs,  that  have  free  mo- 
tion, and  can  walk  or  step  alternately;  not  those  spurious 
legs  without  joints,  that  have  no  free  motion,  and  cannot 
walk  or  take  alternate  steps ;  such  as  support  the  middle 
and  anus  of  the  larvae  of  most  Lepidoptera  and  saw-flies 
{Sen'ifera). 

Apodous  larvae  seldom  have  occasion  to  take  long  jour- 
neys ;  and  many  of  them,  except  when  about  to  assume 
the  pupa,  only  want  to  change  their  place  or  posture, 
and  to  follow  their  food  in  the  substance,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  to  which,  when  included  in  the  egg,  the 
parent  insect  committed  them.  Legs  therefore  would  be 
of  no  great  use  to  them,  and  to  these  last  a  considerable 
impediment.     They  are  capable  of  three  kinds  of  mo- 


•  Phifiico'Theoi:'Rdi.  13.363. 
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ii(m;--thcrf  either  waik,  or  jump,  or  swim.  I  use 
roalking  in  an  ittiproper  sense,  for  want  of  at  better  term 
equally  exMnpr^ensite :  fot  same  may  be  said  to  move 
by  gliding;  and  others  (I  meat  ^o^lhttl^  fixing  tb^ 
head  to  any  pointy  bring  the  tail  up  to  it,  and  so  pro^ 
<sedA)  by  steppbg. 

The  moticm  of  serpents  urms  aisioribed  by  some  of  the 
indents  (who  were  unaUe  to  coivceire  that  if  could  be 
effected  natuf^y^  unless  by  Ae  aid  of  legs^  wings^  or 
fins^)  to  a  preternatural  caase«  It  was  stipposed  to  re- 
semble the  <<  incessus  deorumi^  and  p^oeared  to  tftese 
animals,  amongst  other  causes,  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  honoorable  riEmks  in  the  emblemafical  elas^  of  t&eir 
&ike  divinities*.  Had  they  known  Sir  Joseph  Bank^s 
late  disco^ry^— that  some  serp^its  push  themfe^eives 
idotig  \gy  the  points  of  their  ribs,  which  Sir  E.  Home 
hastfotmd  to  be  curiously  constructed'  for  this  purpose^^-^ 
dMiir  wonder  would  have  been  dimiiiished,  2HA  their 
derpent^god^  undeified.  But  though  serpents  can  no 
to^r  make  good  theb  claim  to  motion  mor^  deorimi 
sotfife  inseees  may  take  thdr  places;  for  thei^e  are  nttmi- 
bers  of  larvse,  that  having  neither  legs,  nor  rib%  n6r 
«Af  other  pbinte  by  which  they  can  push  diemsdves 
forward  on  a  plane,  gUde  along  by  die  altenmte  cost- 
m^on  and  extensbn  of  die  segmlsnts  <rfi  tfaehr  body. 
Hod'  fib^  ancient  Egyptians  been  awttr^  of  thi^  their 
catalc^gtte  <tf  hisect  divinities  would'  hav«  bem  w<dhlly 
crowded^  In  dii&annnlar  motion,  the  animal  altertiately 
supports  each  segment  of  the  body  upon  therphme  of 
position,  whibh  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  little  bundles 

•  Ene^cl.  Brit.,  art.  PhytMog^,  709. 
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oFmascks  attached  to  the  skin,  thmt  take  their  origin 
within  the  body*. 

I  shaU  b^in  the  list  of  wdkersy  die  mofements  of 
whidi  are  aided  by  mrious  tnstnimeiits,  with  one  wfaidi 
b  well  known  to  most  peop]^">**4he  grab  of  the  niitf 
weevil  {Balaninus  Numm).    When  placed  open  a  tabl^ 
aRer  lying  some  tkoe^  periuips,.  bent  in  a  bov^  with  its 
head  touching  its  tail,  at  hst  it  begins  to  move,  which, 
though  m  no  certain  direction,  il  does  with  more  speed 
than  might  be  expeeted.     BSisd!  fiacicd  that  this  animal 
bad  feet  iuraished  witii  claws;   but  in  tfais^  as  De  Oeer 
justly  observes,  he  was  ahogelher  mistaken,  since  it  bos 
not  tke  least  moment  of  them>  its  motion  being'  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  ahemate  conti^aetion'  and  extension 
of  the  s^^ents-  o[  the  body,  assisted^  perhapH^  by  the 
fleslvy  prominences  of  its  sidiGS«-^-Other  lary»  hove  this 
annular  motion  add^  by  a  slimy  secretion,  which  gives 
thenv  further  hold  upon  tlte  plime  on  which  they  ar^ 
moving,  and  supj^ies  in  some*  degree  the  plspce  of  legs 
or  elaiws;    That  of  the  weevil  of  the  common  figwort 
{Cionm  Scropkidarice)   m  alwaya  covered  widi  slim^ 
whicdi  enables  it^ — ^though  it  renders  ite  appearance- di's^ 
gustii^,*r--to  walk  with  steadinesB,-  by^  the  mere  length- 
ening and  shortening  of  its  s^mcsnts,  upon:  the  leaves 
of  tbi^  plant!*;— Of  this  kind  also  are  t&ose  Imrvse^ 
mentioned  above^,^  received  by  De  Geer  from  If.  Zier- 
vogdy  which,  adhering  to  each  otlier  by  d^  slimy  secre- 
^k^  glide  along^  so^  slowly  upon  tfie  ground  bs to  bea 
quarter  of  an  hour  in^  going  the  breadth  of  the  hand, 
whence  the  natives  call  their  bands  Gards'drag  <*. 

*  Cuvier,  Anai.  Comp,  i.  430.  »  De  Geer,  v.  m  Oi 

*  See  above,  p-  7.  *^  De  Gcer,  vi.  338. 
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As  a  further  help,  others  again  call  in  the  assistance 
of  their  unguiform  mandibles.   These,  which  are  peculiar 
to  grubs  with,  a  variable  membranaceous,  or  rather  re- 
tractile, head*,  especially  those  of  the  1iytrihe{Muscida:)j 
when  the  animal  does  not  use  them,  are  retracted  not  only 
within  the  head,  but  even  within  the  segments  behind  it^ ; 
but  when  it  is  moving  they  are  protruded,  and  lay  hold  of 
the  surface  on  which  it  is  placed.     They  ,were  long  ago 
noticed  by  the  accurate  Ray.     <<  This  blackness  in  the 
head,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  maggot  of  the  common 
flesh-fly,  "is  caused  by  two  black  spines  or  hooks, 
which  when  in  motion  it  puts  forth,  and  fixing  them 
in  the  ground,  so  drags  along  its  body*."— The  larvae 
of  the  aphidivorous  flies  {Syrphus^  &c.),  the  ravages  of 
which  amongst  the  Aphides  I  have  before  described  to 
you^,  transport  themselves  from  place  to  place  in  the 
same  way,  walking  by  means  of  their  teeth.     Fixing 
their  hind  part  to  the  substances  on  which  they  are 
moving,  they  give  their  body  its  greatest  possible  ten- 
sion \   and,  if  I  may  so  speak,  thus  take  as  long  a  step 
as  they  can :  next,  la3ring  hold  of  it  with  their  mandi- 
bles, by  setting  free  the  tail  and  relaxing  the  tension, 
the  former  is  brought  near  the  head.     Thus  the  animal 
proceeds,  and  thus  will  even  walk  upon  glass  ^.     Some 
grubs,  as  the  lesser  house-fly  {^Anthomyia  canicularis\ 
have  only  one  of  these  claw-teeth ;  and  in  some  they  have 
the  form  as  well  as  the  office  of  legs  ^.     Bonnet  mentions 
an  apodous  larva,  that,  before  it  can  use  its  mandibles, 

*  See  MacLeay  in  PhUot.  Mag,  ^c.  N.  Ser.  No.  9.  178. 
f  De  Geer,  vi.  65.  *=  Hkt.  Int.  270. 

"  Vol.  I.  265.  «  Reaumur,  iii.  369. 

f  Vol.  I.  137.     De  Geer,  vi.  76.     Reaumur,  iv.  376.    Swamm. 
JBibl.  Kat.  Ed.  Hill,  ii.  46.  a.  t.  xxxix./  3,  h,  h. 
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is  obKged  to  spin,  at  certain  intervals,  little  hillocks  ot 
steps  of  silk ;  of  which  it  then  lays  hold  by  them^  and 
so  drags  itself  alcmg. 

Besides  their  mandibular  hooks,  some  of  these  ^rubs 
supply  the  want  of  legs  by  means  of  claws  at  their  anus. 
Thus  that  of  the  flesh-fly,  Ray  tells  us  in  the  place  just 
quoted,  pushes  itself  by  the  protruded  spiles  of  its  tail. 
The  larva  also  of  a  long-legged  gnat  {Limnobia^  repli^ 
cata\  which,  in  that  state  lives  in  the  water,  is  fumijshed 
with  these  anal  claws,  which,  in  conjun<^tion  with  its 
annular  tension  and  relaxation,  and  the  hooks  of  its 
mouth,  assist  it  in  walking  over  the  aquatic  plants^ 

A  remarkable  difference,  according  to  their  staticm, 
obtains  in  the  bots  of  gad-flies  (CEstrida);  those  that 
are  subcutaneous  {CuticokerCAarii)  having  no  unguiform 
mandibles;  while  those  that  are  gastric  {GastricoUe^ 
Clark),  and  those  that  inhabit  the  maxillary  sinuses  of 
animals  {Camcola,  Clark),  are  furnished  with  them._  In 
this  we  evidently  see  Creative  Wisdom  adapting  means 
to  th^ir  end.  For  the  cuticidar  bots  having  no  plane 
sur&ce  to  move  upon,  and  imbibing  a  liquid  food,  in 
them  the  mandibular  hooks  would  be  supei^fluous.  But 
they  are  furnished  with  other  ipeatis  by^  which  they  can 
accomplish  such  motions,  and  in  contrary  directions,  as 
are  necessary  to  them ;  the  anterior  part  of  each  segment 
being  beset  with  numbers  of  very -minute  spines,  not 
visible  except  under  a  strong  magnifier,  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  bundles,  which  all  look  towards  the  anus ;  and 
the  posterior  part  is  as  it  were  paved  with  similar  hooks, 
but  smaller,  which  pcunt  to  the  head*  Thus  we  may 
conceive,  when  the  animal  wants  to  move  forward,  that 
*  De  Geer,  vi.  355. 
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it  pushes  itself  by  Oie  fk^  set  <tf  liodis,  loeeinig  dieNst, 
wlilch  would/Otherwise  impede  mblidn  in.  that  ditec&oOf 
pressed  close  to  its  skin — or  it  m9(j  duress  t^  part 
of  the  segm^it;  and  iviieQ  it  woidd  move  backwards 
that  it  ^nplcys  the  (Second  ^.  The  other  descriptknis  of 
bots,  not  being  embedded  in  the  flesh  but  fixed  to  a 
plane,  ac«  armed  #ith  ite  n^andibles  in  question^  by 
wbich/'they  can  not  only  suspend  t^emsehes  in  tibelr 
se<rerfd  stattcNtis,  but  ^ewise,  wftfi  the  aid  of  die  s|mies 
with  which  their  s^ments  also  are  &rm^ed,  move  at 
their  plea^re^.  CN^er  krv«s'  of  €kfs,  as  well  as  the 
bots,  ai:«  famished  with  spines  or  booki^^t^  wfakh 
dvey  take  istponget  h(M-^-4o  assist  th^min  tbeh-  fiaotbns. 
Hidse  meiftioned  m  my  last  tetter  as  k&abitiag  the 
nie&ts  of  hamUe-bees^,  besides  the  six  radii  titiat  arm 
their  atitts,  |md  which  perhis^  may  a^ist  them  in  loteo*- 
motion,  have  the  margin  of  their  body  fringed  with  a 
dbuble  row  of  shopt  spines'^  which  >are^  doubtless,  use- 
ful in.  &e  :satxie  way. 

The  neKt  order  <]f  talkers  amongst  apodous  krtse 
are  tiiose  thao  move  by  means  of  fleshy  ttfberoalifeifii  ^ 
pediform  prominences,— M^iieh  Iftst  r^saai^e  tlie  sf^- 
ous  legs  of  the  caterpQlars  of  most  LefH&pidra.  Some^ 
a  kind  of  monopods,  have  only  one  of  such  prominence^ 
which  being  always  fixed  almost  ttnd^r  the  head,  mtff 
serve,  in  some  degree,  the  pmppose  of  an  ^unguiform 
mandible.     The  grub  of  a  kind  of  gnat    (CMrisn&mas 

*  Reaum.  iv.  416.  t  xxxvi./.  5.   Comp.  Clark  On  the  JSots,  Stc.  48. 
*>  Mr.  Clark  (ibid.  6^  observed  only  rough  points  on  the  bots  of 

the  sheep,  but  these^abo  have  spines  or  hooks  looking  towaixis  4fae 
anus.  Reaum.  iv.  556.  t.  xxzv./.  11>  13, 15.  I  also  observed  them 
myself  in  the  same  grub. 

*  See  above,  p.  820.  ^  Plate  XIX.  Fig.  11. 
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^mmwiu$)%  a^d  ^ko  ^nptii^y  probably  of  tbe  Tipn- 
larim  tribis  (foimd  by  Pe  Qeer  in  n  subpuirtiscei>t  sjbalk 
of  Aj^g^^a^Iiicb  h*  was  mwible  to  trace  to  the  fly)^ 
hare  €4(1^  a  flashy  J^g  on  th^  underside  of  the  first  seg- 
vm^  wbieb  poinjts  towsurds  tb^  head  and  assists  then)  in 
*eir  motions'.-HOtfo^rs  agaij^  go  a  little  ftirther,  and 
«j^.sij|^K3jr|jed  at  th^ir  anterior  e^cjtrewty  by  a  pair  of 
qpw^us  J^gis.    An  aquatic  Jarva  of  a  mojst  singular  fornix 
90d  «if  jl»$  isa9i9  Itrlb^,  figured  by  J^eaumur,  is  thu^  cir- 
eanstiffced*  ]|9  ito  ca^  the  processes  in  question  pixn 
oead  bxm  the  belid»  jwid  are  arioed  with  claws\  Would 
jom  ihisk  i^T'^^mo^^  Tipnlarian  grub  is  distinguished 
^ibm  fcg»  of  Ais  kind  ?    It  was  first  noticed  by  De 
Gaer  und^  A^  n^me  of  Tipul^  maculatQ.   {Tanypus 
mmiUfii  Mo^*))  9vho  gives  the  following  acpount  of  its' 
QUHioiiS  aiftd  ibeir  organs  x^i  is  fi[)undf  he  observes, 
in  Ae  ^i^i#r  of  :$wampy  places  aj^d  in  ditches,  is  not 
bigger  ihian  a  bpr^^air,  and  about  a  quarter  ojf  an 
10^  in  imigt;b»    \^  mode  of  swinm^ing  is  like  tjbat  of  a 
seipieaskt,  srilh  m  ^i^latiiB^  piotion  of  th^  body,  and  it 
sfite^tisi^  wsSiss  |kt  the  bo^topi  of  the  w.ater  and  upon 
a^fitip  pb^«     I^ie  ^ost  remarkable  p^t  of  it  ar,e  its 
kg^  'CaU^  by  I^aitr^le,  biit  it  dio^ld  seem  in\proper.ly, 
t«ot^lda.     Theyt^ml^  by  tftieir  kngtb  arjid  rigidity, 
ywiod^  h(^*    Tb^'.aHterior  \^  is  attached  to  |;he  under- 
aifte,  but^ovftn^sjtb^  bfiadj  of  ;the  fi^rst  s«gpient  of  the 
ko(fy,     It  h  long  asd  cylindrical*  placed  pei*pendicularly 
or  obliquely,  according  to  the  different, movements  the 
aniiaal  >give^  it,  ai^  terniina;tes  in  two  feet^  armed  a^ 
IJbeir  extremity  by  n  coronet  of  )kHig  moveable  hooks* 

**  De  Geer,  .vL  i.  xxU.  f.  1^,  i,  t'  xviil  f.  8,jp. 
''ll«9Um.  V.  /.  ivi.if.  &,  mm. 
T  2 
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These  feet,  like  the  tentacula  of  snmls^  ^e  retractile 
within  the  leg,  and  even  within  the  body,  so  that  only  a 
little  stump,  as  it  were,  reiftains  without  The  insect 
moves  them  both  together,  as  a  lame  man  does  his 
crutches,  either  backwards  or  forwards.  The  two  pos- 
terior legs  are  placed  at  the  anal  end  of  the  body.  They 
are  similar  to  the  one  just  described,  but  larger,  and 
entirely  separate  from  each  other,  being^  not,  like  then), 
retractile  within  the  body,  but  always  stiff  and  extended. 
These  also  are  armed  with  hooks.  In  walking,  this  larva 
uses  these  two  legs  much  as  the  caterpillars  of  the  moths, 
called  Geometrce,  do  theirs.  By  the  inflection  of  the. 
anus  it  can  give  them  any  kind  of  la^t^ral  movement,  ex- 
cept that  it  can  neither  bend  nor  shorten  them,  since  like 
a  wooden  leg,  as  I  have  before  observed,  they  always  re- 
main stiff  and  extended  ^.  Lyonet  had  observed  this  larva, 
or  a  species  nearly  related  to  it;  but  he  spedcs  of  it  as 
having  four  legs,  two  before  and  two  behind.  Probably, 
when  he  examined  them,  the  common  base^  fVom  which 
the  feet  are  branches,  was  retracted  within  the  body  ?*. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  in  these  apodous  walk- 
ers the  place  of  legs  is  supplied  by  fleshy  and  oft^i  re- 
tractile mamillse  or  tubercles.  By  means  qf  these  and  a 
slimy  secretion,  unaided  by  mandibular  hooks,  the  ca- 
terpillar of  a  little  moth  {Apoda  Testudo,)  moves  from 
place  to  place^. — A  subcutaneous  iBrva  belongiiig  to  the 
same  order,  that  mines  the  leaves  of  the  rose,  moves 

»  De  Geer,  vi.  395—.  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  7.  Fdreleg*  a.  Hind- 
legs,  bb,  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay  is  of  opinion  that  these  legs  are  pe- 
cundulated  spiracles,  {PkUos.  Mag.  N*  Series,  No.  9. 178*)  but  it  is 
evident  from  De  Geer's  account  that  the  animal  uses  them  as  legs, 
and  like  legs  they  are  armed  with  hooks  or  claws. 

"  Lesser  L,  i.  96.  note  f,        *  Klemann,  BeUragCi  324. 
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also  by  tuberctilar  legs  assisted  by  slime.  It  has 
eighteen  homogeneous  legs,  with  which,  wheil  retooved 
from  its  house  of  concealment,  it  will  walk  well  upon 
toy  surface,  whether  horizontal,  inclined,  or  even  ver- 
tical*. But  the  greatest  number  of  legs  of  this  kind 
that  distinguish  any  known  larva,  is  to  be  observed  in 
that  of  a  two*wuiged  fly  {Syrphm  Pyrastri)  that  de- 
vours-the  Aphides  of  the  rose.  This  animal  has  six 
Tows^  of  tubercular  feet,  with  which  it  moves,  each  row 
consisting  of  seven,  making  in  all  forty-two^. — The 
grub  of  the  weevil  of  the  dock  {Hypera  Rumkis)  has 
twenty-four  tubercular  legs;  but,  what  is  remarkable, 
the  six  ianterior' ones,  being  longer  than  the  rest,  seem 
to  represent  the  real  legs,  while  the  others  represent  the 
spurious  ones,  of  lepidopterous  larvae.  These  legs,  how- 
ever, are  all  fleshy  tubercles,  and  have  no  claws,  the 
place  of  which  is  supplied  by  slime  which  covers  all  the 
underside  of  the  body,  and  hinders  the  animal  from  fall- 
ing*^. Another  weevil  (Lianis  paraplecHcus,)  produces 
a  grub  inhabiting  the  water-hemlock,  which  has  only 
six  tubercles  that  occupy  the  place  and  are  represen- 
tatives of  the  legs  of  the  perfect  insect^. 

Some  larvae  have  these  tubercles  armed  with  claws. 
The  maggot  of  a  fly  described  by  De  Greer  {VolmeUa 
piumata^)  has  six  pair  of  them,  each  of  which  has  three 
long  claws.  This  animal  has  a  radiated  anus,  and 
seems  related  to  those  flies  that  Uve  in  the  nests  of 
humble-bees  *. 

Insects  in  the  peculiarities  of  their  structure,  as  we 
have  seen  in  many  instances,  sometimes  reiilize  the  wild- 

»  De  Geer,  i.  447— ^  xxxi.  /.  1?.  ^  De  Geer,  vi.  111. 

'  Ibid.  V.  233.       *  Ibid.  228.     "  De  Geer,  vi.  ISt?.  t  vni./.  8,  9. 
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,  est  fictions  of  the  imagination.  Shotild  a  ttavell^  tM, 
you  di^t  he  had  seen  a  quadruped  whose  Ic^  were  on 
its  back,  yon  would  immediately  conclude  that  he  was 
playing  upon  your  credulity,  and  had  lost  that  regard 
to  truth  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  narrativei  of 
persons  of  his  description.  What  then  will  you  say  t6 
me,  when  I  affirm,  upon  the  etrWence  of  two  most  unexi- 
ceptionable  witnesses,  Reaumur  and  De  Geer,  that  tbare 
are  insects  which  exhibit  this  extraordinary  structure  ? 
The  grub  of  a  little  gall*fly,  appearing  to  be  Q^ips 
^iercus  inferus  of  Linn^-^whidl  inhabits  a  ligneous  gall 
resembling  a  berry  to  be  met  with  on  the  underside  of 
oak-leaves — was  found  by  the  former  to  hare  on  its  bacl^ 
on  the  middle  of  each  s^ment,  a  retractile  fleshy  protu^ 
berance  that  resembled  strikingly  the  spurious  legs  cf 
some  caterpillars.  A  little  attention  wiU  convince  any 
one,  ai^ues  Reaumur,  that  the  legs  of  insects  circutti^ 
stanced  like  the  one  under  consideration^  if  it  has  anj^ 
should  be  cm  its  back.  For  this  grub^nhabiting  a 
spherical  cavity,  m  which  it  lies  rc^ed  up  as  it  were  in  a 
ring— when  it  wants  to  move,  wiU  be  enabled  to  do  so, 
in  this  hollow  sphere  with  knuch  more  fitcllity,  by  means 
of  legs  on  the  middk  of  its  back^  dian  if  they  were  in 
their  ordinary  situation  **  So  widely  has  Ph>videnc6  or- 
dered ev^ry  thing.^^ Another  similar  &istance  is  reborded 
by  De  Geer^  which  indeed  had  previously  been  notke^ 
though  cursorily,  by  the  illustrious  f'renchmatt^^  There 
is  a  little  larva,  he  observes,  to  be  found  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  the  d^tfa  of  winter  eitoepted,  in  ^tagaant 
wai:6rs,  which  keeps  its  body  always  doubled  as  it  were 

*  R^um.  Hi.  496.  t  xlv./.  3. 

»•  Ibid.  Mem.  de  fAauL  EHy,  des  Sckndesde Paris,  An.  17H.  p.  203. 
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in  two,  against  the  sides  of  ditches  or  the  stalks  of  aqua^- 
tic  plants.  If  it  is  placed  in  a  glass  half  full  of  wat^r,  it 
so  iixes  itself  against  the  sides  of  it^  that  its  head  and 
tail  are  in  the  water  while  the  i^emainder  of  the  body  i^ 
out  of  it;  thus  assuming  the  form  of  a  siphon,  the  tail 
end  being  the  longest.  When  this  animal  is  dispos^ 
to  feed,  it  lifts  its  head  and  places  it  horizontally  on  th^ 
surfijtce  of  the  water,  so  that  it  forms  a  right  angles  w^ 
the  rest  of  the  body,  which  always  remains  in  a  situation 
perpendicular  to  the  sur&ce.  It  then  agitates,  with  'n'^ 
vadty,  a  couple  of  brushes,  formed  of  haira  and  fixed  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  which  producang  ^  current 
towards  the  mou%  it  makes  its  meal  of  the  varioi^  spe-r 
oies  of  animaleula,  abounding  in  stagnanit  waters,  that 
come  within  the  voirtex  thus  produced.  As  tKe$e  anVr 
mals  require  to  be  firmly  fixed  to  the  substaince  on  whkh 
they  take  their  station,  and  their  back  is  ^e  only  par^ 
when  they  are  doubled  as  just  described,  th^t  can  apply 
to  it, — ^they  are  furnished  with  minute  legs  armed  with 
black  claws,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  adhere  to  itf 
They  have  ten  of  these  legs:  the  four  anterior  one% 
which  point  towards  the  head  and  ^re  distant  from  each 
other,  are  placed  upon  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  ae^ 
ments  of  the  body;  and  the  six  posterior  ones,  which 
point  to  the  anus  and  are  so  near  to  each  other  as  at  first 
to  look  like  one  leg,  are  plaqed  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tendi.  When  the  animal  moves,  the  body  continues 
bent,  and  the  sixth  segment,  which  is  without  feet  and 
forms  the  summit  of  the  curve,  goes  first  ^.  De  Geer 
Qf^ed  the  fly  it  produces  TUptdq  amphibia:  it  seems 
not  clear,  from  his  figure,  to  which  of  the  modem  ge* 
»  De  Geer,  vi.  380^^  xxiv./.  1-^ 
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nera  of  the  Tiputariie  it  belongs,   nor  is  it  referred  to 
by  Meigen. 

I  come  now  to  the  jumpii^  apodes,  and  one  oS  this 
description  will  immediately  occur  to  your  reoolleeticni, 
—that  I  mean  which  revels  in  our  richest  cheeses,  and 
produces  a  little  black  shining  fly  ( Tyrophaga  Casei). 
These  maggots  have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  sal- 
tatorious  powers.  They  effect  their  tremendous  leaps — 
laugh  not  at  the  term,  for  they  are  truly  so  wh^i  com- 
pared with  what  human  force  atid  agility  can  accom- 
plish— ^in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  salmcm  are  stated 
to  do  when  they  wish  to  pass  over  a  cataract,  by  taking 
their  tail  in  their  mouth,  and  letting  it  go  sudd^y* 
When  it  prepares  to  leap,  our  larva  first  erects  itself 
upon  its  anus,  and  then  bending  itself  into  a  circle  by 
bringing  its  head  to  its  tail,  it  pushes  forth  its  unguiform 
mandibles,  and  fixes  them  in  two  cavities  in  its  anal  ta** 
bercles.  All  being  thus  prepared,  it  next  contracts  its 
body  into  an  oblong,  so  that  the  two  halves  are  parallel 
to  each  other.  This  done,  it  lets  go  its  hold  with  so 
violent  a  jerk  that  the  sound  produced  by  its  mandibles 
may  be  readily  heard,  and  the  leap  takes  place.  Swam- 
merdam  saw  one,  whose  length  did  not  exceed  the  fourth 
part  of  an  inch,  jump  in  this  manner  out  of  a  box  six 
inches  deep ;  which  is  as  if  a  man  six  feet  high  should 
raise  himself  in  the  air  by  jumping  144  feet !  He  had 
seen  others  leap  a  great  deal  high^  *•  The  grub  of  a 
little  gnat  lately  noticed  {Chironanms  stercorarius)  has  a 
similar  faculty,  though  executed  in  a  manner  rath^  dif- 
ferent These  larvas,  which  inhabit  horse-dung,  thouj^ 
deprived  of  feet,  cannot  move  by  annular  contracti<m 
•  Swamm.  Bibl.  Nat.  Ed.  Hill,  ii.  64.  b. 
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and  dilatation ;  but  are  able,  by  various  serpentine  con- 
tortions, aided  by  their  mandibles,  to  move  in  the  sub- 
stance which  constitutes  their  food.  Should  any  acci- 
dent remove  them  from  it,  Providence  has  enabled  them 
to  recover  their  natural  station  by  the  power  I  am  speak- 
ing of.  When  about  to  leap,  they  do  not,  like  the 
cheese-fly,  erect  themselves  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with 
the  plane  of  position ;  but  lying  horizontally,  they  bring 
the  anus  near  the  head,  regulating  the  distance  by  the 
length  of  the  leap  they  mean  to  take ;  when  fixing  it 
firmly,  and  then  suddenly  resuming  a  rectilinear  posi- 
tion, they  are  carried  through  the  air  sometimes  to  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches.  They  appear  to  have 
the  power  of  flattening  their  anal  extremity,  and  even  of 
rendering  it  concave :  by  means  of  which  it  may  proba- 
bly act  as  a  sucker,  and  so  be  more  firmly  fixable  \-** 
The  grub  of  a  fly  whose  proceedings  in  that  s^te  I  have 
before  noticed^  {Leptis  Fermtleo\  will,  when  removed 
from  its  habitation,  endeavour  to  recover  it  by  leaping. 
Indeed  this  mode  of  motion  seems  oflen  to  be  given  to 
this  description  of  larvae  by  Providence,  to  enable  them 
to  return  to  their  natural  station,  when  by  any  accident 
they  have  wandered  away  from  it. 

Many  apodous  larvae  inhabit  the  water,  and  therefore 
must  be  furnished  with  meai^s  of  locomotion  proper  to 
that  element  To  this  class  belongs  the  commcoi  gnat 
(Oater  ptpiens)i  which  being  one  of  our  greatest  tor- 
maits,  compels  us  to  feel  some  curiosity  about  its  history. 
Its  larva  is  a  very  singular  creature,  furnished  with  a 
remarkable  anal  apparatus  for  respiration,  by  which  it 
usually  remains  suspended  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
'  De  Geer,  vi.  389—  »»  Vol.  I.  431. 
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If  diq[)osed  to  deso^d^  itseem«  U>  sink  by  the  weight  of 
ks  body ;  bat  wbeq  it  would  move  upwards  agaiii}  it  ef- 
fects its  puipose  by  alternate  contortions  of  tb^  uppex 
and  lower  halves  of  it,  and  thu$  it  moves  witb  n^uch  c^ 
lerityw  The  laminae  or  swinunersj  which  terminate  its 
annsS  are  doubtless  of  use  to  it  in  promoting  this  pur* 
poise.  It  does  not,  that  I  ever  observed,  move  Ia  a  la^ 
teral  direction,  but  only  from  the  surface  downward^ 
and  vice  versa, — Another  dipterous  larva  {Coretbra  cuUr 
ciformis),  which  much  re^mbles  that  of  the  gnat  in 
form,  differs  from  it  in  its  motioivs  a^d  station  of  re* 
pose.  For,  instead  of  being  suspended  at  the  surfi^^e 
with  its  head  downwards^  it  usually^  like  fishes,  remains 
in  a  horizontal  position  in  the  middle  of  the  water« 
When  it  ascends  to  the  surface,  it  is  always  by  means  of 
a  few  strokes  of  its  tail,  so  that  its  motion  is  not  equably 
sed  per  saltus.  It  descends  again  gradually  by  its  own 
weight,  and  regains  its  equilibrium  by  a  single  stroke  of 
the  tail  ^. — A  well  known  fly  {Stfaiymis  Chamaleon)^  in 
its  first  state  an  aquatic  animal,  oftep  remains  sus- 
pended, by  its  radiated  anus,  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
with  its  head  downwards*  But  wh^  it  is  disposed  to 
seek  the  bottom  or  to  descend,  by  b^ndipg  the  radii  of 
its  tail  so  as  to  form  a  concavity,  it  includes  in  them  a 
bubble  of  air,  in  brilliancy  resembling  silver  or  pei^rl; 
and  then  sinks  with  it  by  its  own  weight*  When  it 
would  return  to  the  surface  it  is  by  means  of  this  bubblci 
which  is,  as  it  were^  its  air-balloon.  If  it  moves  upon 
the  surface  or  horizontally,  it  bends  its  body  alternately 
to  the  right  and  left,  contracting  itself  into  the  fi^rm  c£ 
the  letter  S;   and  then  ei^tending  itself  again  into  a 

»  Reaum.  iv.  i.  43./.  3,  nn,    *  De  Geer,  vi.  375.  /.  xxiii./.  4,  5. 
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stra%bt  line,  by  tliese  alternaie  movements  it  makes  its 
way  slowly  in  the  water  •• 

I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  apodous  larvae,  or  tibose 
that  are  widurat  what  may  be  called  proper  l^s,  ana^ 
logons  to  those  of  perfect  insect  because  the  absence 
of  these  ordinary  instruments  of  moticm  is  in  numbers 
of  them  supplied  in  a  way  so  remarkable  and  so  worthy 
to  be  known;  and  because  in  them  the  wisdom  c^  the 
Creator  is  so  conspicuously,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  so 
strikingly  manifested-ndnce  it  is  doubtless  equally  con* 
spicuous  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  nature.  But  aberra- 
tions from  her  general  laws,  and  modes,  and  instruments 
of  action,  often  of  rare  occurrence,  impress  us  more  forci-* 
bly  than  any  thing  that  falls  under  our  daily  observation. 

I  come  now  to  pedate  larvae,  or  those  that  move  by 
means  of  proper  or  articulate  legs.  These  legs  (gene- 
rally six  in  number,  and  attached  to  the  underside  of  the 
three  first  segments  of  the  body)  vary  in  larvae  of  the 
di£fer«it  orders :  but  they  seem  in  most  to  have  joints  an- 
swering to  the  hip  {coxa) ;  trochanter  ;  thigh  {femur) ; 
shank  {tibia) ;  foot  {iarsus)^  of  perfect  insects,  the  legs 
of  wfadBchth^  include.  Cuvier,  speMng  o(  Coleoptera 
and  some  N&troptera,  mentions  only  three  joints.  But 
many  in  these  orders  (amongst  wiiich  he  included  the 
Trichoptef:a)  have  the  joints  I  have  enumerated.  To 
name  no  more,  the  Lamellicomioj  Dytisci^  Silphe^  Sta^ 
pkyUni^  Cicindeke^  and  Gyrinij  &c.  amongst  coleopterous 
brvae;  and  the  Trichoptera,  as  well  as  the  LibeUtdina 
and  Ephemerina,  amongst  Cuviefs  Neuroptera, — ^have 
these  joints,  and  in  many  the  last  terminates  in  a  double 
»  Swamm.  BibL  Nat.  Ed.  Hill,  li.  44.  b.  47.  a. 
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c]iaw\  In  some.rcoleopterovffi  g^oera  die  tarsus  ^een^ 
absent  or  obsolete.  The  larva  of  the  lady-«bird  {Cocci- 
neUit)  affords  an  example  of  the  former  kind,  and  that 
of  Chrysamela  of  the  latter  ^  These  joints  are  very 
visible  in  the  legs  of  caterpiUars  oi  Lepido^era^  and  their 
lur^is  is  armed  with  a  single  claw  ^.  The  lanrse  that 
have  tl^se  legs  walk  with  them  sometimes  v^  swiftly. 
In  stepping  they  set  forward  at  the  same  time  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  legs  of  one  side,  and  the  intermediate 
one  of  the  other ;  and  so  altematdy  on  each  side. 

Pedate  larvae  are  of  two  descriptions :  those  that  to 
perfect  legs  add  spacious  ones  with  or  without  daws, 
and  those  that  have  only  perfect  l^s.  I  begin  wkfa  the 
£:>rtner^r*those  that  have  both  kinds  of  1^.  But  first 
I  must  make  a  few  remarks  upon  spurious  legs.  Because 
th^  mui^les,  instead  of  the  horny  substance  that  pro- 
4;ects  them  in  perfect  legs,  are  covered  only  by  a  soft  m^n- 
brane,  they  have  be^i  usually  d^iominated  menArana" 
ceaus  legs :  since,  however,  they  are  t^nporary,  vanidi- 
ing  altogether  when. the  insect  arrives  at  its  perfect  state, 
—are  merely  used,  for  they  do  not  otherwise  assist  in 
thb  motion,  as  props  to  hinder  its  long  body,  wh^i  it 
walks,  from  trailing  on  the  ground ;  to  push  against  the 
[dane  of  position;  aiid,  by  means  of  their  hooks  or  cli^s, 
to  fix  itselffirmly  to4ts)station  when  it  feeds  or  reposes, 
'—I  shall  therefore  call  them  prol^  (propedes  <*).  These 

■  For  examples  of  larvse  having  these  joints,  see  De  Geer^  iv.  289. 
t.  xiilf.  20.  t.  xir.f.  14.  ii.  L  xU.  /  3,  t  xvlf.  6, 6.  t  xix./.  4,  &c. 

*»  Ibid.  V,  t.  xi./.  11./.  ix./.  9.  a     ""  Lyonet,  TV.  Amt.  U  m,f,  8. 

**  Mr.  W.  S.  MacLeay,  where  quoted  above,  objects  to  this  term  ; 
but  as  the  organs  in  question  are  generally  given  to  the  animal  to 
assist  in  its  motions,  and  have  been  universally  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  legs,  it  was  judged  best  for  the  sake  of  distinction  to  give  them  a 
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orgBiXii  consist  of  three  or  four  folds,  and  are  comnumly 
terminated,  though  not  always,  by  a  coronet  or  seinicoro*-. 
net  of  very  minute  crooked,  claws  or  hooks.  These  daws, 
which  sometimes  amount  to  nearly  a  hundred  on  one 
proleg,  are  alternately  longer  and  shorten  They  are 
crooked  at  both  ends,  and  are  attached  to  die  proleg  by 
the  back  by  means  of  a  membrane^  whidi  covers  about 
two^;hirds  of  tlieir  length,  leaving  their  two  extremities 
naked.  Of  these  the  upper  one  is  sharp,  and  the  lower 
blunt  The  sole,  or  part  of  the  prol^  within  the  claw^ 
is  capable  of  opening  and  shutting.  When  the  animal 
walks,  that  they  may  not  impede  its  motion,  it  is  shut^ 
and.  the  claws  are  l^d  flat  with  their  points  inwards ;  but 
when  it  wishes  to  fix  itself,  the  sole  is  opened,  becoming 
of  greater  diameter  than  before,  and  the  claws  stand 
erect  with  their  points  outwards.  Thus  they  can.  lay 
stronger  hold  of  the  plane  of  position  *. 

Hie  number  of  these  prolegs  varies  in  di£ferent>  spe- 
cies and  fkmilies.  In  the  numerous  tribes  of  saw-flies 
{Serrifera)j  the  larva?  of  which  resemble  thos^  of 
Lepidopteray  and  are  called  by  Reaumur  spurious  cater- 
piUars  {/ausses  cheniUe$\  one  fiimily  {Lophyrus)  has  six- 
teen prolegs ;  a  second  {Hylotama^  &c.)  fourteen ;  an- 
other {TenthredOf  F.)  twdve;  and  a  fourth  {Lyda)  none 
at  all,  having  only  the  six  perfect  legs.  The  majorky 
of  larvae  oS  Lepidvptera  have  ten  prolegs,  eight  being 
attached,  a  pair  on  each,  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth^ 
and  ninth  segments  of  the  body,  and  two  to  the  twelfth 
or  anal  s^ment^     The  caterpillar  of  the  puss-motfi 

different  name  from  perfect  legs,  and  at  the  same  time  one  that 
showed  some  affinity  to  them. 

»  Lyonct,  82-<.  iii./.  10-16.  *  Ibid.  t.  If.  4. 


{Cemra  Fdmda)  i»d  mme  others  instead  of  the  and 
prolegfi,  ham  tvrotmhat  honuu  A  bemigeomelicr,  de« 
scribed  by  De  Geer,  1ms  only  sk  ittlemediate  prdc^ 
the  posterior  pair  of  which  are  longer  than  tJbe  rest,  to 
aaasC  ikt  anal  pair  in  snppordng  the  hody  ia  a  postove 
moi^e  or  less  erects  Other  jbenigeomfitens,  <t  whkh 
kind  is^die  lanm  of  Phtsia  Gamma^^  hims^aly  iix  |)ro* 
l^a,  feur  Uitennedikate  and  tjnro  anal»  7be4r«ie  gemne* 
tees  or  MvamefarBi43:eem€^a)ham  only  tvo  ioterm^kde 
and  two  anal  prelegs.  Many  ^mbs  lof  Cokop^era,  espe* 
tietty  those  olSUxpkj/iMbB,  SOpkida^  &e»  ivhich^PeJong 
andnarrow^  anefiiraMsbedwvdias^joiiy^iat  liie  Mm^ 
which  they  head  dowawai)^  a^d  tvse  as  a  pco^  Ip  pr^ 
veoMt  Am  body  fnom  ^trailing.  This jwit,  though  vi4th» 
oat  «lawi^  «ay  i>e  regarded  ias  «  kiodof  pivol^,  «^eb 
sv^KHPts  ti^&n  when  they  wad&  ^ ;  and  probftblyisagr  a^ 
sist  their  motion  by  pudbiog  agfimsit  the  fiMe-of  positiovu 

WkkimpeGt  toJhe  brvse  diat  h^M^eoviyp^^kf^i^s, 
kaiug  jtust  given  you  anfaecowit  of  these  ^oaigapss  I  hsi^ 
notlyttig  more  to  state  selatinj^io  their  ste^tuix^  X^^haN 
tlKsrefcMre  iioi^ocesider^e  jnptie0S43f>^  uiv- 

derdkesomoi^  Jbeads  of  ^;i^ldng  or  xunaii^  juipfmigs 
dimfain^  iuid  siwimimiig. 

Amoiig6(t  Uiose  ithat  milkf  some  .are  wmarlmbl^  tof 
duB  slowness  of  thek  moiaoni  while  otb^vs  ^}e:e9^r^»ely 
awift.  The  cat^pUlar  of  the  ht^vjfi'^aoth  of  t^e  FSir 
pendula  (Z^giena  S&perubdmp)  is  of  the  £>rjner  ^descrip* 
lion^iiioving  in^emost  leieia^eily  manner;  :)ii^hjie'tbat  of 
Apatdai^erinafiBL'moA  unknown  in  Ba^itsi^  is  named 
after  the  hare,  from  its  great  speed.     The  caterpillar  of 

•  De  Geer,  i.  379.  t,  xxv./.  1.3.  •»  Vol.  1.  im^. 

"  De  Geer,  j.  12.  40. 1. 1  /.  27.  q.  tn.f^  I.e. 
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another  BiiodH  the  ftptckes  ofwhitk  seetas  not  to  be  tsc^^ 
tmedf  is  celeblrated  by  De  Geer  for  the  wonderftil 
celerity  of  its  motions.  WJien  toudied  it  d«fts  away 
backwards  as  w«U  as  forward^  giving  its  body  an  un- 
dulsting  motion  witli  sudi  force  and  rapidity,  that  it 
seems  to  fly  £rom  side  to  side«««^CuYier  deserves,  that  ihe 
grabs  of  some  eoleopterooB  and  neuroptevous  insects, 
which  have  only  the  m  perfect  legs,  b^  neans  of  them 
ky  hoid  of  any  surrounding  >oige<^  and,  fixing  them* 
sehies  to  it^  drag  the  rest  of  their  body  to  that  pomtr 
aild  iiiat  ^diose  of  many  capricom  beetles  and  their  af* 
#iBaes  (bolt  that  of  CmUiiinm  violaceum  is  an  apode^) 
have  these  legs  excessivdy  mimite  and.ahnost  nothing ; 
that  they  move  in  the  sinuositaes  w^ich  they  bore  by  Ift^ 
assistance  of  their  mandiUes,  with  which  they  £k  them*^ 
sdves^  Old  ^soof  several  dorsal  and  ventral  tnbi^icl^s, 
by  which  they  are  suj^rted  against  the  sides  of  their 
^vity,  and  push  tfaemsdves  along,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  dnnmey^sweq^er-^by  the  pressore  >of  his  knees, 
e&Bows,  sfaouider-blades,  and  joth^  pronmient  parts^^ 
pudies  himself  up  a  chimney^*  Hie  Jarvatof  the  a»t^ 
Son  i{Mytmeleon)'^vfi(ii  the  exeepdon  of  coie  species, 
which  moves  in  the  connnon  wayw*«41ways  walks  back- 
wards, even.wkea  its  legs  are  cut  oS. 

'Giejuayijiers  amongst  pednte  larvse,  as  &r  as  they  are 
known^ioiDe  not  very  immevous,  and  wili  not  detain  yoa 
long.  When  the  caterpillar  of  IMhoua  Quadra,  a 
modi  not  unccmmion,,  woidd  descend  from  one  branch 
or  leap  to  another,  it  approaches  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf 
<m  which  &  is  ^stationed,  bends  its  body  togpsther,  and 

•  De  Gecr,  i.  424.  •»  Kirby  in  Linn.  Trans,  v.  258. 

^  Anatom,  Comp,  i.  430. 
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retiring  a  little  backwards,  as  if  to,  ta^e  a  good  situatioi^ 
leaps  through  the  air,  and,  however  high  the  jump,  alights 
on  its  legs  like  a  cat  That.of  anothec  moth  {Hermima 
rostralis)  will  also  leap  to  a  consi^^able  heights    . 

Another  species  of  motion,  whieh;is  peculiar  to 
larv86,-^their  mode  I  mean  of  cUmbingi^rr&i  it  merits 
particular, attention^: will. occupy  nunre  timeb  I  hayt 
already  rdated  so  many  extraordinary  &cts  in  their  hi* 
story,  that  I  promise  myself  you.wiU  not  disbelieve  rae 
if  I  assert  that  insects  either  use  ladders  for  this  pmr* 
pose,  or  a  single  rope«  You.  may  often  have  seen  the 
caterpillar  of  the  common  cabbagerbutterfly .  climbmg 
up  the  walls  of  your  house,  and  even  over  the  glass  of 
your  windows.  When  next  you  .witness  this  last. cir- 
cumstance, if  yoi^  observe  closely  the  square  upcHi  whidi 
the  animal  is  tavelling,  you.  will  find  thi^  Uke  a  snail,  it 
leaves  a  visible  trfick  behind  it  Examine  tiiis.  with 
your  microsc^ope,.  and  you  will  see  that  it. counts,  of 
little  silken  threads,  which.it  has  spun  in  a  z^;aag;direc*- 
tion,  forming  a  rope**ladder,  by  which  it  ascends,  a  Kirr 
face  it  could  not  otherwise  adhere  to.  The  silk  as  k 
comes  from  the  spinners,  is  a  gummy  fluid,  which  liard- 
ais  in  the  air;  so  that  it  has  no  difficulty. in  makingi  it 
stick  to  the  glass. — Many  c^erpillars  that  feed  ^lon 
trees,  particularly  the  geoootieters,  have  often,  occasion 
to  descend  firom  bnmch  to  branch,  and  son^etimes, 
especially  previously  to  assuming  therpiq^a^  to^  the 
ground.  Had  they  to  descend  by  the  trunk,  suppiB»ng 
them  able  to  traverse  with  ease  its  rugged  bark,  what 
a  circuitous  route  must  they  take  before  they,  could  ac- 
complish their  purpose !      Providence,  ever  watchful 

»  Rosel,  I.iv.  n2.vi.l4. 
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over  the  welfare  of  the  most  insignificant  of  its  creatnres, 
has  gifted  them  with  the  means  of  attaining  these  ends, 
without  all  this  labour  and  loss  of  time.  From  their  own 
internal  stores  they  can  let  down  a  rope,  and  prolong  it 
indefinitely,  which  will  enable  them  to  travel  where  they 
please.  Shake  the  branches  of  an  oak  or  other  tree  in 
summer,  and  its  inhabitants  of  this  description,  whether 
they  were  reposmg,  moving,  or  feeding,  wiU  immediately 
cast  themselves  from  the  leaves  on  which  they  were  sta- 
tioned; and  however  sudden  your  attack,  they  are 
nevertheless  still  provided  for  it,  and  will  all  descend  by 
means  of  the  silken  cord  just  alluded  to,  and  hang  sus^ 
prided  in  the  air.  Their  name  of  geometer  was  given 
them,  because  they  seem  to  measure  the  surface  they 
pass  over,  as  they  walk,  with  a  chain.  If  you  place  one 
upon  your  hand,  you  will  find  that  they  draw  a  thread 
as  they  go ;  when  they  move,  their  head  is  extended  as 
far  as  they  can  reach  with  it;  then  fastening  their  thread 
there,  and  bringing  up  the  rest  of  their  body,  they  take 
another  step;  never  moving  without  leaving  this  clue 
behind  them ;  the  object  of  Which,  however,  is  neither 
to  measure,  nor  to  mark  its  padi  that  it  may  find  it 
again ;  but  thus,  whenever  the  caterpillar  falls  or  would 
descend  firom  a  leaf,  it  has  a  cord  always  ready  to  sup* 
port  it  in  the  air,  by  lengthening  which  it  can  with  ease 
reach  the  ground.  Thus  it  can  drop  itself  without 
danger  from  the  summit  of  the  most  lofty  trees,  and 
ascend  again  by  the  same  road.  As  the  silky  matter 
is  fluid  when  it  issues  from  the  spinners,  it  should  seem 
as  if  the  weight  of  the  insect  would  be  too  great,  and  its 
descent  too  rapid,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  iall  with  violence 
upon  the  earth.  The  little  animal  knows  how  to  prevent 
vol..  ji.  y 
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such  an  accident,  by  descending  gradually.  It  drops 
itself  a  foot  or  half  a  foot,  or  even  less,  at  a  time;  then 
making  a  longer  or  shorter  pause,  as  best  suits  it,  it 
reaches  the  ground  at  last  without  a  shock.  From  henoe 
it  appears  that  these  larvae  have  power  to  contract  the 
orifice  of  the  spinners,  so  as  that  no  more  of  the  silky 
gum  shall  issue  from  it ;  and  to  relax  it  again  when  thqr 
intend  to  resume  their  motion  downwards:  consequently 
there  must  be  a  muscular  apparatus  to  enable  them  to 
e&ct  this,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  sphincter,  which,  press* 
ing  the  silk,,  can  prevent  its  exit*  From  hence  also  it 
appears  that  the  gummy  fluid  which  forms  the  thread 
must  have  gained  a  degree  <^  consistence  even  before  it 
leaves  the  spinner,  since  as  soon  as  it  emerges  it  can 
st^port  tl^  weight  of  the  caterpillar.^^In  ascending,  the 
animal  seizes  the  thread  with  its  jaws  as  high  as  it  can 
reach  it ;  and  then  elevating  that  part  of  the  back  that 
corresponds  with  the  six  perfect  legs,  till  these  legs  be- 
come hitler  than  the  head,  with  one  of  the  last  pair.it 
catcher  the  thread;  from  this  the  other  receives  it,,  axkd  so 
a  step  is  gamed :  and  thus  it  proceeds  till  it  has  ascended 
to  the  point  it  wishes  to  reach.  At  this  time  if  taken  it 
will  be  found  to  have  a  packet  of  thread,  from  whidb, 
however,  it  soon  disengages  itsd^  between  the  two  lost 
pairs  of  perfect  l^a*.  To  see  hundreds.of  ttese  litde 
wifldals  p^ent  at  the  same  time  from  the  bongfas  of 
aitrce^  suspended  at  different  heights,,  some  .  working 
their  way  dp^nwar^s  and  some  upwards,  affixrds  a  very 
funiisitig  spectacle.  S<nnetimie8,  when  the  wiod  is.  high^ 
rt^y  a?e  l^wn  to  thedistance  of  several  yards  from  the 
tree,  and  ye^  mainj^in  tbeir  threads  unbroken.  I  wit- 
*  lUoBin.  it,  375— 
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nessed  an  instance  of  this  last  siunmer,  when  numbers 
were  driten  far  from  the  most  extraded  branches,  and 
looked  as  if  they  wore  floating  in  the  air* 

Having  related  to  you  what  is  peculiar  in  the  motions 
of  pedate  larvae  upon  the  earth  and  in  the  air,  I  must 
next  say  something  with  req>ect  to  their  locomotive 
powers  in  the  water.  Numbers  of  this  description  in-» 
habit  that  elements — Amongst  the  beetles,  the  genera 
DytiscuSi  HydrqphUuSy  Gyrinus^  Limnim^  PamtLs^  He^ 
teroceruSi  Elophonta^  Hydr^ena,  &€•  amongst  the  bug 
tribes^  GerriSf  Velia^  Hydrometra^  Notonecla^  Sigara^ 
Nepa^  Banatra,  Naxicoris/.a&w  Lepidqptera;  the  ma^ 
jority  di  Trichoptera  s  Idbellula^  Aeahna^  Agrion^  SHalis^ 
Ephemera^  Suc^^  amongst  the  Neuroptera ;  Qdes  and 
tnany  of  the  Tiptdariaj  Latr.  from  the  dipterous  insecta; 
and  fropi  the  Jptera^  Atax^  some  Podune^  and  many  of 
the  OniscidiB^  &c. — All  these,  in  thdir  larva  state^  are 
aquatic  animals* «  ' 

The  motions  of  these  creatures  in  this  state  are 
various.  Some  walk  on  the  gromid  under  water ;  some 
move  in  midwater,^  dthet.  by  the  jsame  motion  of  the 
legs  as  they  use  in  walking,  or  by  strokes,  as  in  swinn 
ming;  others  for  this. purpose  employ  certain  lamiufie^ 
whidi  terminate,  dieur  tails,  as  oar&;  others  again  swim 
hke  fish,  with  an  equable  motion ;  some  move  by  the 
force  *of  the  water  which  they  spirt  from  dieir  anus^ 
Qftbertsi  again  swim  about  in  cases,,  or  crawl  over  the 
mibmerge4  bottom;  and  others c.'^alk  even  on  the,  sur* 
face  of  the  water.  .  I  shall  not  now  enlarge  on  all  diese 
ki^s  of  water-motion,  since  many  will  anne  under  ctrnv 
sideration  hereafter. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  larvae  of  HydrophUu 
u  2 
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one  itimished  with  swimmers  or  anal  appendages,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  swim ;  the  other 
have  them  not,  and  hence  are  not  able  to  rise  from  the 
bottom*.  The  larvae  of  Dytiscij  by  means  of  these 
natatory  organs,  will  swim,  though  slowly,  and  every 
now  and  then  rise  to  the  surface  for  the  sake  of  respira^ 
tion.  Those  of  Ephemera,  when  they  swim,  apply  their 
legs  to  the  body,  and  swim  with  the  swiftness  and  mo* 
tions  of  fish**.  Those  of  the  true  may-fly  {Sialis  lutaria), 
pn  the  contrary,  use  their  legs  in  swimming,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  alternate  inflexions,  give  to  their  bodies 
the  undulations  of  serpents  <"•  But  the  larvae  of  certain 
dragourflies  {Aeshna  and  Libellula^)  will  afford  you  the 
most  amusement  by  their  motions.  These  larvae  com- 
monly swim  very  little,  being  generally  found  walking  at 
the  bottpm  on  aquatic  plants :  when  necessary,  however, 
they  can  swim  well,  though  in  a  singular  manner.  If 
you  see  one  swimmipg,  you  will  find  that  the  body  is 
pushed  forward  by  strokes,  between  which  an  interval 
takes  place.  The  legs  are  not  employed  in  producing 
this  progressive  motion,  for  they  are  then  applied  close 
to  the  sides  of  4he  trunk,  in  a  state  of  perfect  inaction. 
But  it  is  effected  by  a  strong  ejaculation  of  water  from 
the  anus.  When  I  treat  upon  the  respiration  of  insects, 
i  shaU  explain  to  you  the  apparatus  by  which  these 
animals  separate  the  air  from  the  water  for  that  pur? 
pose ;  in  the  present  case  it  is  subsidiary  to  their  mo^r 
tions,  since  it  is  by  drawing  in  and  then  expelling  the 
water  that  they  are  enabled  to  swim.  To  see  this,  you 
have  cmly  to  put  one  of  these  larviS  into  a  plate  with  Q 

'  Miger,  Ann.  du  Mv*.  xiv.  441<  "  De  Gfeer,  ii.  ^%\. 
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little  water.  You  will  fifad  that,  while  the  animal  moves 
fol^ard,  a  current  of  water  is  produced  by  thb  pump- 
ing, in  a  contrary  direction.  As  the  larva,  between 
every  stroke  of  its  internal  piston,  has  to  draw  in  a  fresh 
supply  of  water,  an  interval  must  of  course  take  place 
between  the  strokes.  Sometimes  it  will  lift  its  anus  out 
of  the  water,  when  a  long  thread  of  water^  if  I  may  so 
speak)  issues  from  it\ 

iL  I  am  next  to  say  something  upon  the  motions  of 
insects  in  their  j9t^  state.  This  is  usually  to  our  little 
favourites  a  state  of  perfect  repose;  but,  as  I  long  since 
observed  ^  there  are  several  that,  even  when  become 
pupae,  are  as  active  and  feed  as  rapaciously  as  they  do 
when  they  are  either  larves  or  perfect  insects.  The 
Dermaptera^  Orthoptera^  HemiptetOj  many  of  the  Neu- 
roptera,  and  the  majority  of  the  Aptera^  are  of  this  de* 
scriptiohi  With  respect  to  thdr  motions,  we  may 
therefote  consider  pupae  as  of  two  \smds— active  pupas^ 
and  quiescent  pupae. 

The  motions  of  most  insects  whose  pupae  are  active, 
are  so  similar  in  all  their  states,  except  where  the  wings 
are  concerned,  as  not  to  need  any  separate  account.  I 
shall  therefore  request  you  to  wait  for  what  I  have  to 
say  upon  them,  till  I  enter  upon  those  of  the  imago. 
One  insect,  however,  of  this  kind,  moving  differently  in 
its  preparatory  states,  is  entitled  to  notice  under  the  pre- 
sent head. — In  a  late  letter,  I  mentioned  to  you  a  bug 
{Redtivitis  personatus)  which  usually  covers  itself  with  a 
mask  of  dust,  and  fragments  of  various  kinds,  cutting  a 

*  De  Geer,  ii.  676—    Compare  Reaum.  vi.  393. 
^  Vol.  I.  66. 
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very  grotesque  figare*.  Its  awkward  mofions  addraots 
little  tp  the  effect  of  its  appearance*  When  sa4isposed) 
it  can  move  as  well  and  as  &st  as  its  congenets  ;  yetthi$ 
does  not  usually  linswer  its  purpos^^  Which  is  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  an  inanimate  substeoice.  It  therefore 
hitches  along  in  the'  most  leisurely  manner ^ssiUe^  as 
if  it  WAS  counting  its  stqis.  Having  set  one  £M>t  for- 
ward (for  it  moves  only  one  leg  at  attme),  it  stops  a  Utr 
tie  before  it  brings  up  its  fellow,  and  so  on  with  the  se- 
cond and  third  legs.  It  moves  its  antennm  in  a  siifiSar 
way,  striking,  as  it  were,  first  wttii  one,  and  then,  ^Qer 
aft  Interval  of.  r^se,  whh  the  other^i— rTbe  pups  ^f 
gutfts  also,  as  well  as  tfao^e  df  manyodttr  aquatic  JXr 
pteray  retain  their  locomotive  powers^  not  however  the 
free  motion  of  their  limbs•^  When  not  engi^ed  in-ao- 
tkoiy  they  ascend  to  the  surfiice  by  th^  natural  levity  of 
their  bodies,  and  are  there  suspended  by  two  auriform 
respiratory  organs  in  the'  anterior,  part  of  the  tn:^ 
^eir  abdomen  being  then  folded  under  the  breast;  wb^ 
disposed  to  descend  the  animal  unfolds  it,  and  by  sudden 
strokes  which  she  gives  with  it  and  her  anal  swimmers 
to  the  water,  she  swims,  to  the'  right  and  left  as  well  a^ 
downwards,  with  as  much  ease  as  the  larva^. 

Bonnet  mentions  a  pupa  which  climbs  up  and  down 
ill  its  cocoon, — and  that  of  the  comn^on  glow-worm 
{LampyriB  noctikiea)  will  sometimes  push  itself  alppg  by 
the  alternate  extaiscon  and  dontractbn  of  the  segments 
of  its  body^. — Others  turn  round  when  disturbed^  That 
of  a  weevil  {Hypera  Arator)  which  ^ins  itself  a  beauti- 
ful cocoon  like  fine  gauze,  and  which  it  fixes  to  the 

•  See  above,  p.  355.  *»  De  Ge&t^  iii.  284. 

*  Jbid.  vi.  308.  <*  IWd.  iv.  43. 
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stalks  of  die  common  spurrey  {Sagina,  arvenm\  upon 
my  touching  dris  stalk,  wbirled  round  several  dmes  widi 
astonishing  rapidity.^^The  chrysalis  of  a  scarce  motii 
{^pogymna  dkpar)  when  toudied  turiis  round  widi 
great  quickness;  but,  as  if  fearful  of  breaking  the  thread 
by  which  it  is  suspended  by  constantly  twisting  it  in  one 
direction,  it  performs  its  gjrrations  alternately  from  left 
to  right,  and  from  right  to  left^.  G^ierally  speakings 
quiescent  pupSB  when  disturbed  show  that  they  have  life, 
by  giving  their^itbdoraen  violent  contortions. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  motion  of  pupss  is  jurap^ 
ing.  In  the  year  18 10  I  received  an  accomfit  from  a 
very  intelligent  young  lady,  who  collected  and  studied  • 
insects  with  more  than  common  ardour  and  e^iUity,  that 
afriendhad  broii^ther  a  chrysalis  endued  with  this 
facnl^*  It  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length ; 
of  an  oval  form;  its  colour  was  asenritransparent  browri^ 
with  a  white  opake  band  round  the  middle.  It  was 
found  attached,  by  one  ^d,  to  the  leaf  of  a  bramble.  It 
repeated^  jumped  out  of  an  open  piltbox  that  was  on 
mch  in  height  When  put  into  a  drawer  in  which  some 
other  insects  were  impaled,  it  sikipped  from  side  to  side, 
losing  over  their  backs  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
widi  surprising  agiKty.  Its  mode  of  springing  seemed 
to  be  by  balancing  itself  upon  one  extremity  of  its  case. 
About  the  ^id  of  Octdaer  one  end  of  the  case  grew 
black,  and  from  that  time  die  motion  ceased ;  and  sboat 
the  middle  of  April,  in  the  following  year,  a  very  mi* 
nute  ichneumon  made  its  appearance  by  a  hole  it  had 
made  at  the  opposite  end.-«-Some  time  after  I  had  I'e*^ 
ceived  this  history,  I  happened  to  have  occasion  to  look 
»  Dumeril,  Trait.  Element,  n.  49.  n.  603. 
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at  Reaumur's  Memoir  upon  the  enemies  of  caterpilr 
lars)  where  I  met  with  an  account  of  a  similar  jumping 
chrysalis,  if  not  the  same.  Round  the  nests  of  the  ca- 
terpillar of  the  processionary  moth^  before  noticed^ 
he  found  numerous  little  cocoons  suspended  by  a  thread 
three  or  four  inches  long  to  a  twig  or  a  lea(  of  a  short^ 
ened  oval  form,  and  close  texture,  but  so  as  the  meshes 
might  be  distinguished.  These  cocoons  were  rather 
transparent,  of  a  coffee-brown  colour,  and  surrounded 
in  the  middle  by  a  whitish  band«  When  put  into  boxes 
or  glasses,  or  laid  on  the  hand,  they  surprised  him  by  leap- 
ing. Sometimes  their  leaps  were  not  more  than  ten  lines, 
at  others  they  were  extended  to'  three  or  four  indbes, 
both  in  height  and  length.  When  the  animal  leaps,  it 
suddenly  changes  its  ordinary  posture  (in  which  the  badi 
is  convex  and  touches  the  upper  part  of  the  cocoon,  and 
the  head  and  anus  rest  upon  the  lower),  and  strikes  the 
upper  part  with  the  head  and  tail,  before  its  belly,  whi(^ 
then  becomes  the  convex  part,  touches  the  bottom.  This 
occasions  the  cocoon  to  rise  in  the  air  to  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  force  of  the  blow.  At  first  sight  this 
faculty  seems  of  no  great  use  to  an  animal  that  is  sus- 
pended in  the  air;  but  the  winds  may  probably  some- 
times place  it  in  a  different  and  unsuitable  position,  and 
lodge  it  upon  a  leaf  or  twig :  in  this  case  it  has  it  in  its 
power  to  recover  its  natural  station.  Reaumur. could 
not  ascertain  the  fly  that  should  legitimately  come  fi*om 
this  cocoon,  for  different  cocoons  gave  different  flies : 
whence  it  was  evident  that  these  ichneumons  were  in- 
fested by  their  own  parasite  K     This  might  be-  the  case 

»  Vol.  I.  475  ,•  and  above,  p.  23. 
^.  Reaum.  ii.  450. 
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With  that  of  the  lady  just  mentioned*  Perhi^s,  pro^ 
perly  speaking,  in  this  last  instance  the  motions  ought 
rather  to  be  r^arded  as  belonging  to  a  larva ;  but  as 
it  had  ceased  feeding,  and  had  inclosed  itself  in  its 
cocoon,  I  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  present  head. 

You  may  probably  here  feel  some  curiosity  to  be  in- 
formed how  the  numerous  larvae  that  are  buried  in  their 
pupa  state,  either  in  the  heart  of  trees,  under  the  earth, 
or  in  iiie  waters,  effect  their  escape  from  their  various 
prisons  and  become  denizpns  of  the  air,  especially  as 
you  are  aware  that  each  is  shrowded  in  a  winding-sheet 
and  cased  in  a  coffin.  In  most,  however,  if  you  exa- 
mine this  coffin  closely,  you  will  see  besurgah  written 
upon  it  What  I  mean  is  this.  The  puparium  or  case 
of  the  animal  is  furnished  with  certain  acute  points  {ad" 
minicida)  generally  single,  but  in  some  instances  forkU, 
looking  towards  the  anus,  and  usually  placed  upon 
transverse  ridges  on  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  but  some- 
times arming  the^sides  or  the  margins  of  the  s^ments. 
By  this  simple  contrivance,  aided  by  new-^born  vigour, 
when  the  time  for  its  great  change  is  arrived,  the  in- 
cluded prisoner  of  hope,  if  under  ground,  pushes  itself 
gradually  upwards,  till  ^reaching  the  surface ,  its  head 
and  trunk  emerge,  when  an  evening  in  the  latter  being 
effected  by  its  efforts,  it  escapes  from  its  confinement, 
and  once  more  tastes  the  sweets  of  liberty  and  the  joys 
of  life.  Those  that  are  inclosed  in  trees  and  spin,  a 
cocoon,  are  furnished  with  points  on  the  head,  with 
which  they  make  an  opening  in  tiie  former.  The  pupa 
of  the  great  goat-moth  {Cossus  ligniperda)  thus,  by 
divers  movements,  keeps  disengaging  itself  from  this 
envelope,  till  it  arrives  at  a  hole  in  the  tree  which  it  had 
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made  wh^i  a  caterpillar;  when  its  anterior  part  bayiif 
emerged,  it  stops  short,  and  so  escapes  a  fall  that  nught 
destroy  it.  After  some  repose,  in  consequence  of  vary 
violent  efibrts,  the  puparium  opens,  and  it  escapes  froBi 
its  prison*. 

The  insects  of  the  Trichoptera  order,  or-  caso^worm 
flies  are  quiescent  when  they  first  assume  the  pupa,  bat 
b^ome  locomotive  towards  the  close  of  their  existence 
in  that  state.  Since  they  inhabit  the  watler  when  they 
become  pupae.  Providence  has  furnished  them  with  the 
pi^ans  of  quittmg  that  fluid  without  injury,  when  they 
are  to  exchange  it  for  the  air;  which  in  their  winged 
state  is  their  prefer  sphere  of  action.  I  have  b^>Fe 
described  to  you  the  grates  which  shut  up  their  cases 
i^ehen  they  became  quiescent  ^ ;  if  they  had  no  me^ns 
of'  piercing  these  grates,  they  would  perish  in  the  wa^^ 
ten;.  The  head  of  these  pupae  is  provided  at  first  widi 
a  particular  instrument,  which  enables  them  to  ejB^t 
this  purpose ;  its  anterior  part  is  armed  with  a  pair  of 
lH>oks  in  form  resembling  the  beak  of  a  bird;  and 
with  this,  previously  to  their  last  change^  tliey  make  an 
opening  in  the  grate  which,  though  it  once  defended, 
how  confines  them.  But  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  the 
insiect  has  a  considerable  space  of  water  to  rise  through 
before  she  can  reach  the  surface.  This  is  all  wisely 
provided  for ;  before  she  leaves  the  envelope  which  co- 
vers her  body,  she  emerges  from  the  water,  and  fixes 
herself  upon  some  plant  or  other  object,  the  summit  of 
which  is  not  overflowed.  But  you  will  here,  perhaps, 
ask-^How  can  a  pupa  in  her  envelope,  with  all  her 
limbs  set  fast,  do  this  ?  This  affords  another  inslance 
=*  Lyonet,  TraiL  AmL  15—  "  See  above,  p.  2(64. 
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of  the  wise  provision  of  the  beneficent  Father  of  the 
universe  for  the  wel&re  of  his  creatures*  The  antennae 
and  legs  of  this  tribe  of  insects,  when  they  are  pupae, 
are  not  included,  as  is  the  case  with  most  that  are  qui- 
escent in  that  state,  in  the  general  envelope ;  but  each  in 
a  separate  one,  so  as  to  allow  it  free  motion.  Thus  the 
insect  when  the  time  is  come  for  its  last  chauge  can  use 
them  (except  the  hind-legs,  which  being  partly  covered 
by  the  wing-cases  remain  without  motion)  with  ease.  It 
then  stretches  out  its  antennae,  and  steering  with  its  legs 
makes  for  the  surface.  De  Geer  saw  one  just  escaped 
from  its  case  run  and  swim  with  surprising  agility  over 
the  bottom  of  a  saucer,  in  which  he  had  put  some  cases 
of  these  flies ;  and  at  last  when  he  held  a  piece  of  stick 
to  it,  it  got  upon  it,  and  having  emerged  from  the 
water,  prepared  to  cast  its  envelope.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  envelope  of  the  intermediate  tarsi,  like  the 
posterior  ones  of  Dytisci,  is  fringed  on  one  side  with 
hairs,  to  enable  the  insects  to  use  them  as  swimming 
feet  •,  while  those  neither  of  the  larva  nor  imago  are  so 
circumstanced. 

I  am,  &c. 
*  De  Geer,  ii.  518— 
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111.  The  motions  of  insects  in  their  perfect  or  imagd 
state  are  various,  and  for  various  purposes;  and  the  pro- 
vision of  organs  by  which  they  dre  enabled  to  effect 
them  is  equally  diversified  and  wonderful.  It  will  be 
Convenient  to  divide  *this  multifarious  subject;  I  shall 
therefore  consider  their  motions  under  two  principal 
heads  2 — motions  of  insects  reposing — and  motions  of  in- 
flects in  action  ;— and  this  last  head  I  shall  further  sub- 
divide into  motions  whose  object  is  change  of  place,  and 
Sportive  motions. 

The  first  of  these,  motions  of  insects  teposingi  will 
hot  detiiin  us  long.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of  the 
long-legged  gnats  or  crane-flies  (Tiptda). — When  at 
rest  upon  any  wall  or  ceilings  sometimes  standing  upon 
four  legs,  and  sometimes  upon  five,  you  may  observe 
them  elevate  and  depress  their  body  alternately*  This 
oscillating  movement  is  produced  by  the  weight  of  their 
body  and  the  elasticity  of  their  legs,  and  is  constant  and 
uninterrupted  during  their  repose.  Unless  it  be  connect- 
ed with  the  respiration  of  the  animal,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  is  the  object  of  it.  Moths,  when  feeling  the  stimu- 
lus of  desire,  or  under  alarm,  set  their  Irhole  body  into 
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k  tremor  ^.  A  Jiviiig  specimen  of  the  liawk-moth  of  the 
willow  being  once  brought  me,  upon  placing  it  upon  my 
hand,  after  ejecting  a  milky  fluid  from  its  anus,  it  put 
its  wings  ^nd  body  into  a  most  rapid  vibration,  which  , 
continued  more  than  a  minute,  when  it  flew  away*  A 
butterfly,  called  by  Aiirelians  "  The  large  skipper," 
(Hesperia  Sylvdnm^)  when  it  alights,  which  it  doies  very 
often,  for  they  are  never  long  on  the  wing,  always  tiims 
half-way  round ;  so  that^  if  it  settles  with  its  head  from 
you,  it  turns  it  towards  you. 

Others  of  the  motions  in  question  are  merely  those  of 
parts.  Butterflies,  when  standing  still'  in  the  sun,  as  yoii 
have  doubtless  oft^n  observed, 

''  Their  golden  pinions  ope  and  close ; " 

thus,  it  should  seem,  unless  this  motion  be  connected 
with  their  respiration,  alternately  warming  and  cooling 
their  bodies.  You  have  probably  noticed  a  very  com- 
mon litde  fly,  of  a  shining  black,  with  a  black  spot  at 
the  end  pf  its  wings  {Seioptera  vibrans  **).  It  has  receiv- 
ed its  trivial  name  (vibrans)  frpm  the  constant  vibration 
which,  when  reposing,  it  imparts  to  its  wings.  This 
motion  also,  I  have  reason  to  think,  assists  its  respir^ttion; 
'T— Some  insects  when  awake  are  very  active  with  their 
antennae,  though  their  bodies  are  at  rest  I  remember 
pn^  evening  attending  for  some  time  to  the  proceedings 
of  one  of  those  casewormi-flies  {Leptocerm\  that  are  re- 
markable, like  certain  moths,  for  their  long  antennae.  It 
yi^s  perched  upon  a  blade  of  grass,  and  kept  moving 

*  Peck  in  lAnn,  Tram,  xi.  92. 

^  Meigen  considers  this  as  an  OrtalU  ;  but  its  peculiar  habit  of  con- 
stantly vibrating  its  wings  indicates  a  distinct  genus  :  especially  as 
the  habit  is  not  confined  to  a  single  species. 
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tiidse  organs,  which  were  twice  as  long  as  itself^  in  all 
directions^  asif  by  means  of  them  it  was  exploring  every 
thing  that  occurred  id  its  vicinity.^-Many  Tipulse,  imd 
likewise  some  mites  {Acarusvibrans  and  Gamasus  mota* 
torius)j  distinguished  by  lotig  anterior  l^s,  from  this 
circumstance  denominated  pedes  motaiorii  by  Linn^ 
holding  them  up  in  the  air  impart  to  them  a  vibratory 
motion,  resembling  that  of  the  antennae  of  some  insects*. 
->-I  scarcely  need  mention,  what  must  often  have  attract- 
ed your  attention,  the  actions  of  flies  when  they  dean 
themselves ;  how  busily  they  rub  and  wipe  their  head  and 
thorax  with  their  fore  legs,  and  their  wings  and  abdomen 
with  their  hind  ones. — Perhaps  you  are  not  equally 
aware  of  the  use  to  which  the  rove-beedes  {Staphylinus^ 
L.)  put  their  long  abdomen.  They  turn  it  over  their 
back  not  only  to  put  themselves  in  a  threatening  attitude^ 
as  I  lately  related  ^,  but  also  to  fold  up  their  wings  with 
it,  and  pack  them  under  their  shoit  elytra. 

With  respect  to  the  motions  of  insects  in  action^  they 
may  be  subdivided,  as  was  just  observed,  into  motions 
whose  object  is  change  of  place— and  sportive  motions. 

The  locomotions  of  these  animals  are  walking,  running, 
jumping,  climbing,  flying,  swimming,  and  burrowing. 
I  begin  with  the  walkers. 

The  mode  of  their  'walking  depends  upon  the  number 
and  kind  of  their  legs.  With  regard  to  these,  insects 
may  be  divided  into  four  natural  classes ;  viz.  Hexapods^ 
or  those  that  have  only  six  legs :  such  are  those  of  every 
order  except  the  Aptera  of  Linn^  of  which  only  three 
or  four  genera  belong  to  this  class. — Octopods,  or  those 

""  De  Geer,  vi.  335.  ^  Se6  above,  p.  ^34. 
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that  have  eight  legs,  including  the  tribes  of  mites  {Aca^ 
nna);  spiders  {Araneidce);  long-legged  spiders  (PAa- 
langida) ;  and  scorpions  {Scorpionida)  i-^P6typods^  or 
those  that  \i2LVQf(mrteen  legs,  consisting  of  the  woodlouse 
tribe  {Oniscidce); — and  MyriapodSi  or  those  that  have 
more  than  fourteen  legs— often  more  than  a  hundred — 
composed  of  the  two  tribes  rf  centipedes  {Scokpendrida) 
and  millepedes  {Jtdida).  The  first  c^  these  classes  may 
be  denominated  proper^  and  the  rest  improper  insects. 
The  legs  of  all  seem  to  consbt  of  the  same  general  parts ; 
the  hip,  trochanter,  thigh,  shank,  and  foot ;  the  four  first 
being  usually  without  joints  (though  in  the  Jraneidce,  &c 
the  shank  has  two),  and  the  foot  having  from  one  to 
above  forty  *. 

In  xvalking  and  tunning^  the  hexapods,  like  the  larvae 
that  have  perfect  legs,  move  the  anterior  and  posterior 
leg  of  one  side  and  the  intermediate  of  the  other  alter- 
nately, as  I  have  often  witnessed.  De  Geer,  however, 
affirms  that  they  advance  each  pair  of  legs  at  the  same 
time** ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  fact,  and  indeed  would 
make  their  ordinary  motions,  instead  of  walking  and 
running,  a  kind  of  canter  and  gallop.     Whether  those 

*  The  most  common  number  of  joints  in  the  tarsus  is  from  two  to 
five ;  but  the  Phalangidae  have  sometimes  more  than  forty.  In  the^, 
under  a  lens,  this  part  looks  like  a  jointed  antenna. 

Geofiroy,  and  after  him  most  modem  entomologists,  has  taken  the 
primmy  divisions  of  the  Coieoptera  order  from  the  number  of  joints 
in  the  tarsus ;  but  this,  although  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
may  afford  a  natural  division,  will  not  universally.  For — not  to 
mention  the  instance  of  Pselaphus,  clearly  belonging  to  the  Bra-- 
ehyjptera---^both  Oxytelus,  Grav.,  and  another  genus  that  I  have  sepa- 
rated from  it  {CarpaUmus,  K.  Ms.),  have  only  two  joints  in  their 
tarsi.  In  this  tribe,  therefore,  it  can  only  be  used  for  secondary  di- 
vision8.-^K.  ^  iii.  284. 
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that  have  more  than  six  feet  move  in  thb  way — which  is 
not  improbable — from  the  difficulty  of  attending  at  the 
same  time  to  the  movements  of  so  many  members,  is  not 
easily  ascertained. 

The  dog-tick  {Ixodes  Ricinus\  if  when  young  and 
active  it  moves  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  when  swoln 
to  an  enormous  size  with  blood,  seems  to  afford  an  ex- 
ception to  the  mode  of  walking  just  described.  It  first 
uses,  says  Ray,  its  two  anterior  legs  as  antennae  to  feel 
out  its  way,  and  then  fixing  them,  brings  the  next  pair 
beyond  them,  which  being  also  fixed,  it  takes  a  second 
step  with  the  anterior,  and  so  drags  its  bloated  carcase 
along  ^.  Kedi  observes,  that  when  scorpions  walk  they 
use  those  remarkable  comb-like  processes  at  the  base  of 
their  posterior  legs  to  assist  them  in  their  motions,  ex- 
tending them  and  setting  them  out  from  the  body,  as  if 
they  were  wings  5  and  his  observation  is  confirmed  by 
Amoreux,  who  calls  them  ventral  swimmers  ^.  I  have 
oflen  noticed  a  millepede  {Julus  terrestris)^  frequently 
found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  where  there  is  not  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  the  motions  of  which  fM*e  worthy 
of  attention.  Observed  at  a  little  distance,  it  seems  to 
glide  over  the  surface,  like  a  serpent,  without  legs ;  but 
a  nearer  inspection  shows  bow  its  movement  is  accom<i 
plished.  Alternate  portions  of  its  numerous  legs  are  ex- 
tended beyond  the  line  of  the  body,  so  a^  to  form  an  ob- 
tuse angle  with  it,  while  those  in  the  intervals  preserve 
a  vertical  direction.  So  that,  as  long  as  it  keeps  moving^ 
little  bunches  of  the  legs  are  alternately  in  and  out  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  its  long  body ;  and  an  amusing 

»  Hist  Iru,  10.        *»  R^i  Oputc.  i.  80.  Amoreux,  44-- 
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sight  it  is  to  see  the  undulating  line  of  motion  succes- 
sively beginning  at  the  head  and  passing  off  at  the  taiL 
—The  motion  of  centipedes  {Scolopendra\  as  well  as 
that  of  this  insect  and  its  congeners,  is  retrogressive  as 
well  as  prc^essive.  Put  your  finger  to  the  common 
one  {Lithobim  forficatus\  and  it  will  immediately  retro- 
grade, and  with  the  same  facility  as  if  it  was  going  for- 
wards.  .  This  difference,  however,  is  then  observable- 
it  uses  its  four  hind  legs,  which,  when  it  moves  in  the 
usual  way,  are  dragged  after  it.  AUnost  all  the  other 
apterous  insects,  as  well  as  many  of  tliose  in  the  other 
orders,  can  move  in  all  directions ;  backwards,  and  to- 
wafds  both  sides,  as  well  as  forwards.  Bonnet  mentions 
a  q)ider  (not  a  spinner)  that  always  walked  backwards 
when  it  attacked  a  large  insect  of  its  own  tribe;  but 
when  it  had  succeeded  in  driving  it  from  a  captive  fly, 
which  however  it  did  not  eat,  it  walked  forwards  in  the 
ordinary  way  *. 

Insects  vary  much  in  their  walking  paces:  some 
crawling  along;  others  walking  slowly;  and  others 
moving  with  a  very  quick  step.  The  field  cricket 
{Gn/Uiis  campestris)  creeps  very  slowly — the  bloody- 
nose  beede  {Timarcha  tenebricosa)  and  the  oil-beetle 
{Meloe  Proscarahceiis)  march  very  leisurely;  the  spider- 
wasps  {Pompihis)  walk  by  starts,  as  it  were,  vibrating 
their  vdngs,  at  the  same  time,  without  expanding  them ; 
while  flies,  ichneumons,  wasps,  &c.,  and  many  beetles, 
walk  as  fast  as  they  can.  One  insect,  a  kind  of  snake- 
fly  {Mantispa  pagana)^  is  said  to  walk  upon  its  knees. 
The  crane-flies  ( Tipula  oleracea)  and  shepherd-spiders 
{PhcUangium)  have  legs  so  disproportionately  long,  that 

•  CEuvr.  ii.  426. 
VOL.  II.  X 
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they  seem  to  walk  upon  stilts ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  they  have  to  walk  over  and  amongst  grass,— -the 
former  laying  its  eggs  in  meadows, — we  shall  see  the 
reascm  of  this  conformation.  Insects  do  not  always 
walk  in  a  right  line ;  for  I  have  often  observed  the  little 
midges  {Psychoday  Latr.),  when  walking  up  glass,  moving 
alternately  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  as 
humble-bees  fly,  so  as  to  describe  sihall  zigzags. 

Numerous  are  the  insects  that  run.  Almost  all  the 
predaceous  tribes,,  the  black  dors,  clocks,  or  ground- 
beetles  {Etdrechixia)i  and  their  fellow  destroyers  the  Ci* 
eindelde^  and  other  j5tip^mna«— which  Linne,  with  mudi 
propriety,  has  denominated  the  tigers  of  the  insect  world^ 
— are  gifl«d  with  uncommon  powers  (Amotion,  and  run 
with  great  rapidity.  The  velocity,  in  this  respect,  of 
ants  is  also  very  great. — Mr.  Delisle  observed  a  fly — ^so 
minute  as  to  be  almost  invisible — which  ran  nearly  three 
inches  in  a  demi-second,  and  in  that  space  made  540 
steps.  Consequently  it  could  take  a  thousand  steps 
during  one  pulsaticm  of  the  blood  of  a  man  in  health  *. 
Which  is  as  if  a  man,  whose  steps  measured  two  feet, 
should  run  at  the  incredible. rate  of  more  than  twenly 
miles  in  a  minute !  How  astonishing  then  are  the  powers 
with  which  these  little  beings  are  gifted  ! — ^The  forest-fly 
(Hippobosca),  and  its  kindred  genus  Omitkom/ia  pa- 
rasitic upon  birds,  are  extremely  difficult  to  take,  as  I 
have  more  than  once  experienced,  from  their  extreme 
agility.  I  lost  one  from  this  circumstance  t\vo  years 
ago  that  I  found  upon  the  sea*lark  {Charadrius  HRati" 
ctda)  and  which  appeared  to  be  non-^lescript.  Another 
most  singular  insect,  which  though  apterous  is  nearlj 
•  Lewer,  L.  i.  J248,  note  24. 
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related  to  these — I  mean  the  louse  of  the  bat  {Nycteribia 
Vespertilionis)^  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  swiftness. 
Its  legs,  as  appears  from  the  observaticms  of  Colonel 
Montague,  are  fixed  in  an  unusual  position  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  tfunk.  ^^  It  transports  itself,"  to  use  the 
woi'ds  of  the  gentleman  just  menidoned,  ^  with  such  cek»- 
rity,  from  one  part  of  the  animal  it  inhabits  to  the  oppo*- 
site  and  nlost  distant,  although  obstructed  by  the  ex- 
treme thickness  cf  the  fur,  that  it  is  not  rendily  taken.'' 
-i— «<  When  two  or  three  were  put  into  a  small  phia^ 
their  ^lity  appeal*^  inconceivably  great;  for,  as  their 
feet  are  incapabte  of  fixing  iqpon  so  smooth  a  body, 
their  whdle  exertion  was  employed  in  laying  hold  of 
each  other;  and  iti  this  most  carious  struggle  they  ap^^ 
peared  actually  flying  in  circles :  and  wben  the  bottle  « 

was  reclined,  diey  would  frequently  pass  from  one  end 
to  the  bther  with  astonishing  velocity^  accompanied  by 
the  same  gyriitktfis :  if  by  accident  they  escaped  each 
other,  they  very  soon  became  motionless:  and  as  quictiy 
Were  the  whole  pot  in  motion  again  hy  the  least  toudi 
of  the  bottle,  or  the  movement  of  an  individual  ^.-^In^ 
credibly  great^aliso  is  the  rapidity  with  which  a  littM 
reddish  mite^  with  two  bkidc  dots  on  the  anterior  jpaat 
of  its  h2^  {G^masus  B€^arum)i  comsKmupon  sti^aw^^  '  7 
b^rrids,  moves  aiong;  Such  is  the  velodty  with  which 
it  runs,  that*  it  appears  r»tber  to  glide  or  fly  than  to  use 
its  kgs^ 

'  When  insects  walk  or  run,  their  l^s  are  not  the  only 

ttembers  iliat  are  put  in  <motioiK      They  will  not,  or 

rather  cannot,  stir  a  step  tilt  their  antennae  are  removed 

from  their  statibti  of  repose  and  set  in  action.    When 

*  JLtfm.  TVfffu.  zi.  13. 
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the  chafers  or  petalocerous  beetles  are  about  to  jnove, 
these  organs,  before  concealed,  instantly  appear,  and  the 
laminae  which  terminate  them  being  separated  from  each 
other  as  widely  as  possible,  they  b^in  their  march. 
They  employ  their  antennae,  however,  not  as  feelers  to 
explore  surrounding  objects, — their  palpi  being  rather 
used  for  thtlt  purpose, — but,  it  should  seem,  merely  to 
receive^vibrations,  or  impressions  from  the  atmosphere, 
to  which  these  laminae,  especially  in  the  male  cock^ 
chafers,  or  rather  tree-chafers  {Melolont/ue)  present  a 
considerable  surface.  Yet  insects  that  have  filiform  or 
setaceous  antennae  appear  often  to  use  them  for  deplo- 
ring. When  the  turnip-flea  {Haltica  oleracea)  walk^  its 
antennae  are  alternately  elevated  and  depressed. — The 
same  thing  takes  place  with  some  woodlice  {Oniscida)j 
which  use  them  as  tactors,  touching  the  surface  on  each 
side  with  them,  as  they  go  along.  This  is  not  however 
constantly  the  use  of  this  kind  of  antennae;  for  I  have 
observed  that  Telephoms  lividus^ — ^a  narrow  beetle  with 
soft  elytra,  common  in  flowers, — ^when  it  walks  vibrates 
its  setaceous  antennae  very  briskly,  but  does  not  explom 
the  surface  with  them.  The  parasitic  tribes  of  Hyme- 
nopteroy  especially  the  minute  ones,  when  they  move  vi- 
brate these  organs  most  intensely,  and  probably  by  them 
discover  the  insect  to  which  the  law  of  their  nature  or- 
dains that  they  should  commit  their  eggs ;  some  even 
using  them  to  explore  the  deep  holes  in  which  a  grub^ 
the  appropriate  food  of  their  larva,  lurks  ^  But  upon 
this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to  enlarge  when  I  treat 
of  the  senses  of  insects. — Antennae  are  sometimes  used 
as  legs.  A  gnat-like  kind  of  bug  {Plojiira  vagabunda\ 
•  Marsbam  in  Linn.  Tram.  iii.  ^— . 
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has  very  short  anterior  legs,  or  rather  arms ;  while  the 
two  posterior  pair  are  very  long.  Its  antennae  also  are 
long.  When  it  walks,  which  it  does  very  slowly,  with 
a  solemn  measured  step,  its  fore  legs,  which  perhaps  are 
useful  only  in  climbing,  or  to  seize  its  prey,  are  applied 
to  the  body,  and  the  antennae  being  bent,  their  extremity, 
which  is  rather  thick,  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  surface 
on  which  the  animal  moves,  and  so  supply  the  place  of 
fore-legs*. — Mr.  Curtis  suspects  that  Xyela  pustUay  a 
hymenopterous  insect  related  to  Xiphydria^  uses  its 
maxillary  palpi  as  legs''.  I  have  observed  that  mites 
often  use  the  long  hairs  with  which  the  tail  of  some  spe- 
cies is  fumishedy  to  assist  them  in  walking. 

Another  mode  of  motion  with  which  many  bisects  are 
endowed  is  jumping.  This  is  generally  the  result  of  the 
sudden  unbending  of  the  articulaticms  of  the  posterior 
legs  and  other  organs,  which  before  had  received  more 
than  their  natural  bend.  This  unbending  impresses  a 
violent  rotatory  motion  upon  these  parts,  the  impulse  of 
which  being  communicated  to  the  centre  of  gravity, 
causes  the  animal  to  spring  into  the  air  with  a  determi- 
nate velocity,  opposed  to  its  weight  more  or  less  di- 
rectly*^. Various  are  the  organs  by  which  these  crea- 
tures are  enabled  to  effect  this  motion.  The  majority 
do  it  by  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  hind  legs;  others, 
by  a  pectoral  process;  and  others,  again,  by  means  of 
certain  elastic  appendages  to  the  abdomen. 

The  hind  legs  of  many  beetles  are  furnished  with 
remarkably  large  and  thick  thighs.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion are  several  species  of  weevils;  for  instance,  O- 

»  De  Geer,  iii.  324—  *  Brk.  Epi,  i.  U  xxx./.  4. 

*  Cuvier,  Ami,  Comp.  I  496— 
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chestes  and  Bamphuss  the  whole  tribe  of  skippers 
{HaUiea)^  and  the  splendid  Asiatic  tri];)e  of  Sagm^ 
&c.  The  object  of  these  disproportioned  and  clusisy 
thighs  is  to  allow  space  for  ipore  powerfiil  musclefl^ 
by  which  th^  tibiae^  when  the  legs  are  unbent,  are  im- 
pelled with  ^greater  force.  In  the  Orthaptera  order 
all  the  grasshoj^rs,  including  the  genera  GrylloUdpai 
Grylluss  Tridaetylus;  Ijoctistas  Acrida;  Pteroph/Ua  i 
Pneumoraj  Jhixalis  r  AcrycKum;  Tetrixj  &c.'*-^re 
distinguished  by  incrassated  posterior  thighs;  which 
bowever  are  much  Icoiger,  more  tapering  and  shapely, 
(tl^y  are  indeed  somewhat  clumsy  in  the  two  first  ge- 
nera, the  crickets,)  than  those  of  most  of  the  Cole€ptera 
that  are  furnished  with  them.  When  di^osed  to  leap, 
tibtese  insects  bend  their  hind  leg  so  as  to  bring  the 
shank  h^to  close  contact  with  the  th^h-^which  has 
often  a  longitudinal  fiirrow  armed  with  a  row  of  spines 
on  ea$h  side  to.  receive  it.  The  leg  being  thus  bent, 
they  siiddenly  unbend  it  with  a  jerk,  when  pusMng 
against  the  plane  of  position,  they  spring  into  the  air 
often  to  a  considerable  height  and  distance.  A  locust, 
which  however  is  aided  by  its  wings,  it  is  said  will  lei^ 
two  hundred  times  its  own  length  ^.— ^Aristophan^  in 
order  to  make  the  great  and  good  Athenian  philosopher, 
Socrates,  appear  ridiculoi^  represents  him  as  ha^ng 
measured  the  leap  of  a  flea  ^.  In  our  better  times  sci- 
entific men  have  done  this  without  being  laughed  at  for 
it,  and  iiave  ascertained  that,  comparatively,  it  equalled 
that  of  the  locust,  being  also  two  hundred  times  its 
length.     Being  effected  by  muscular  force^  without  the 

•  Oliv.  Efdom,  n.  90.  f.  I    >  Swamm.  Bibl.  Nat.  Ed.  Hill,  i.  1«3.  b. 

*  Aristoph.  Nvhes,  Act.  i.  Sc.  2. 
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fod  of  wings,  this  is  an  astonishing  leap.-r-There  ieure 
several  insects,  however,  which,  although  tli€y  are  fun* 
mshed  with  inerassated  posterior  thighs,  do  not  jump. 
Qf  this  description  are  some  beetles  beloAging  t(3  the 
genus  Necydalisy  {Oedemeroj  Oiiv.)  in  which  this  seems 
a  peculiarity  of  the  male :  and  amongst  the  H^ymenoptera^ 
not  to  mention  others,  several  species  of  ChaleUj  ^nd  all 
that  are  known  of  that  singular  genus  Leueospis. 

Many  insects,  that  jump  by  means  of  their  posterior 
legs,  have  not  these  thighs*.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
case  with  Seaphidium,  a  little  tribe  of  beetles  * :  and  one 
of  the  same  order,  that  seems  to  come  between  Anobium 
and  Ptilint^j  found  by  our  fiiend  the  Rev.  R.  Sheppard, 
and  which  I  have  named  after  him  CAoragus  Sheppardij 
i^  similfuiy  circumstanced. — In  the  various  tribes  of 
frog-hoiq)ers  {Cercc^ida^  &c»)  the  posterior  tibial  ap- 
pear to  be  principally  concerned  in  their  leaping. 
These  are  often  very  U^g,  and  furnished,  on  their  exte* 
rior  margin,  with  a  fringe  of  stiff  hairs,  or  a  series  of 
strm^  spines,  by  pressing  which  against  th^  plane  of 
position  they  are  supposed  to  be  aided  in  effecting  this 
moticm.  On  this  occasicm  they  bend  their  legs  like  the 
grassboppei*s,  and  then  unbelting  kick  them  <mt  witli 
violence^.  Many  of  them^  anumgst  the  rest  Cercopis 
spumaria,  have,  the  extremity  of  the  above  tibiae  armed 
with  a  coronet  of  spines;  these  are  of  great  use  in  push- 
ing them  off  when  the  legs  are  unbended.  Thik  insect, 
when  about  to  leap,  places  its  posterior  thighs  in  a 
direction  pexpendicular  to  the  plane  of  position,  keeping 
them  close  to  the  body;  it  next  with  great  violence 
pushes  them  out  backwards,  so  as  to  stretch  the  leg  in 
•  Trost,  Beiirage,  40.  ^  De  G«cr,  iii.  161. 
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a  right  line.  These  spines  then  lay"  hold  of  the  sur&(^^ 
and  by  their  pressure  enable  the  body  to  sprmg  for- 
i^^trdi^  when,  being  assisted  by  its  wings,  it  will  make 
astonishing  leaps,  sometimes  as  much  as  five  or  six  feet, 
which  is  more  than  250  times  its  own  length ;  or  as  if  a 
man  of  ordinary  stature  should  be  able  at  once  to  yault 
through  the  air  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Upon  glass,  where  the  spines  are  of  no  use,  the  insect 
cannot  leap  more  than  six  inches  *.-^The  species  of  an- 
other genus  of  the  homopterous  Hemiptera  {Chermes), 
that  jump  very  nimbly  by  pushing  out  their  shanks,  are 
perhaps  assisted  in  this  motion  by  a  remarkable  horn 
looking  towards  the  anui^  which  arms  their  posterior 
hip.— ^Some  bugs  that  leap  well,  Acanihia  saUatoria^  &c. 
seem  to  have  no  particular  apparatus  to  assist  them, 
except  tliat  their  posterior  tibi®  are  very  long. —  Several 
of  the  minute  ichneumons  also  jump  with  great  agility, 
but  by  what  means  I  am  unable  to  say. — There  is  a 
tribe  of  spiders,  not  spinners,  that  leap  even  sideways 
upon  their  jJrey.  One  of  these  {SalHais  scenicus),  when 
about  to  do  this,  elevates  itself  upon  its  legs,  and  lifting 
its  head  seems  to  survey  the  spot  before  it  jumps. 
When  these,  insects  spy  a  small  gnat  or  fly  upcm  a  wall, 
they  creep  very  gently  towai:^  it  with  short  steps,  till 
they-  come  within  a  ccmvenient  distance,  wh^i  they 
spring  upon  it  suddenly  like  a  tiger. — Bartram  observed' 
one  of  these  spiders  that  jumped  two  feet  upon  a  hum- 
ble-bee. The  most  amusing  account,  however,  of- the 
motions  of  these  animals  is  given  by  the  celebrated 
Evelyn  in  his  Travels.  When  at  Rome,  he  often  ob- 
served a  spider  of  this  kind  hunting  the  flies  which 
'  DcGeer,  iii.  178, 
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afightedupon a railon which  wasits station.  It k^tcrawl- 
ing  under  the  rail  till  it  arrived  at  the  part  opposite  to 
the  fly,  when  stealing  up  it  would  attempt  to  leap  upon 
it  If  it  discovered  that  it  was  not  perfectly  opposite,  it 
would  immediately  slide  down  again  unobserved,  and  at 
the  next  attempt  would  come  directly  upon  the  fl/s 
back*  Did  the  fly  happen  not  to  be  within  a  leap,  it 
would  move  towards  it  so  softly,  that  its  motion  seemed 
not  more  perceptible  than  that  of  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  of  a  dial.  If  the  intended  prey  moved,  the 
sfuder  would  keep  pace  with  it  as  exactly  as  if  they 
were  actuated  by  one  spirit,  moving  backwards,  for- 
wards, or  on  each  side  without  turning.  When  the  fly 
took  wing,  and  pitched  itself  behind  the  huntress,  she 
turned  round  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  and  always 
kept  her  head  towards  it,  though  to  all  i^pearance  as 
immovable  as  one  of  the  nails  driven  into  the  wood  on 
which  was  her  station :  till  at  last,  being  arrived  within 
due  distance,  swift  as  lightning  she  made  the  fatal  leap 
and  secured  her  prey^  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  very  simUar  proceedings  in  SaUictis  sce~ 
nicus. 

But  the  legs  of  insects  are  not  the  only  organs  by 
which  they  leap.  The  numerous  species  of  the  elastic 
beetles  [Elater\  skip-jacks  as  some  call  them,  perform 
this  motion  by  means  of  a  pectoral  process  or  mucro. 
These  animals  having  very  short  1^,  when  laid  upon 
their  backs,  cannot  by  their  means  recover  a  prone 
position.  To  supply  this  seeming  defect  in  their  struc- 
ture. Providence  has  furnished  them  with  an  instrument 
which,  when  they  are  so  circumstanced,  enables  them 
•  Evelyn,  quoted  in  Hooke's  Microgr.  200 — 
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to  i^Hring  into  the  air  and  recover  l&eir  standing.  If 
you  examine  die  breast  (pectus)  of  one  of  these  insects^ 
you  will  observe  betwe^i  the  base  of  the  anterior  pair 
of  legs  a  short  and  rather  blunt  process,  the  point  of 
which  is  towards  the  anus.  Opposite  to  this  point,  md 
a  little  before  the  base  of  the  intermediate  l^s,  you  will 
discover  in  the  after«breast  {postpectus)  a  rather  deep 
cavity,  in  which  the  point  is  often  sheathed*  Has  sim* 
{de  i^paratus  is  all  that  the  insect  wants  to  ^fect  the 
above  purpose.  When  laid  upoa  its  back,  in  your  hand 
if  you  please,  it  will  first  bend  back,  so  as  to  form  a  v^y 
obtuse  angle  with  each  other,  the  bead  and  trunk,  and 
abdomen  and  metathorax,  by  ndiich  motion  the  mucro 
is  quite  liberated  from  its  sheath;  and  then  bendii^ 
them  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  mucro  enters  it  agaiav 
and  the  f(»iner  attitude  being  briskly  and  suddenly  re- 
sumed, the  mucro  flies  out  with  a  spring,  and  the  insect 
rising  sometimes  an  inch  or  two  into  the  air,  r^;ains  its 
legs  and  moves  off.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  by  its 
pressure  against  the  plane  of  position^  assists  this  mo- 
tion, during  which  the  legs  are  kept  close  to  its  under- 
side. Cuvier,  when  he  says  that  man  and  birds  are  the 
only  animals  that  can  leap  vertically^,  seems  to  have 
fi>igotten  this  leap  of  Elaters,  which  is  generally  verti- 
cal, the  trunk  being  vertically  above  the  organ  that  pro- 
duces the  leap. 

Other  insects  again  leap  by  means  of  the  abdomen  or 
s<Hne  organs  attached  to  it.  An  apterous  q)ecies—- be- 
Icmging  to  the  Ickneumonidse^  and  to  the  genus  Cryptus 
— takes  long  leaps  by  first  bending  its  abdomen  inwards, 
as  De  Geer  thinks,  and  then  pushing  it  with  fbree  dong 
*  Anat  Comp.  i.  498. 
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the  plane  of.  position  ^»  There  is  a  tetbe  of  miniute  iui- 
sects  amongst  the  Aptera^  found  oftm  under  bark, 
sometimes,  oathe.water,  and  in  various  other  situations^ 
which  Linne^has  named  Poduroy  a  temxjmplyuig  that 
they  have  a  leg  in  their  tail.  This  is  Ht^raUy  the  fact. 
For.  the  tail^  or  .anal  jextremity,  of  these  insects  is  fur- 
nished with  an  inflexed  fork^  which,  though  usually 
beat  under  the  body,  they  have  the  power  of  unbend- 
ing; during  which  action,  the  forked  spring,  pushii^ 
powerfully  against  the  pluie  of  position,  enables  the 
animal  to  leap  sometimes  two  or  three  inches.  What 
is%iore  remarkable,  these  litUe  animals  are  by  this  or- 
gan even  empowered  to  leap  upon  water*  There  is 
a  minute  black  species  (P.  a^pmtica)^  which  in  the 
q>ring  is  often  seen  floating  oa  that  cimtained  in  ruts, 
hollows,  or  even  ditches,  and  in  such  infinite  num- 
bers as  to  resemble  gunpowder  strewed  upon  the  sur- 
face. When  disturbed,  these  black  gr^ns  are  seen  to 
skip  about  asiif  igiiited,  jumping  with  as  much  ease  as 
if  the  fluid  were  a  solid  plane,  that  resists  their  pres- 
sure. The  insects  of  another  genus— ^separated  from 
Bodura  by  Latreille  imckr  the  name  of  Smintiuru&^-^. 
have  abo  an  anal  spring,  which  when  bent  under  the 
bocj^  nearly  reaches  the  head.  Thesey  which  are  of  a 
more  globose  form  than  Poduray  are  so  excessively  agile 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take  them.  Presiding 
their  spring  against  the  surface  on  which  they  stand, 
and  unbending  it  with  forccj  they  are  out  of  your  reach 
before  your  finger  can  come  near  them.  One  of  them, 
iS.  JiiscuSy  besides  the  caudal  fork,  has  a  very  singular 
organ,  the  use  of  which  is  to  prevent  it  froin  falling  from 
"  ii.  910.  »»  Platb  XV.  Fig.  H. 
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a  perpendicular  surface,  on  which  they  are  often  found 
at  a  great  height  from  the  ground.  Between  the  ends 
of  the  fork  there  is  an  elevated  cylinder  or  tube,  from 
which  the  animal,  when. necessary,  cifti  protrude  two 
long,  filiform,  flexible  transparent  threads  covered  with 
a  slimy  secretion*.  By  these,  when  it  has  lost  its  hold, 
it  adheres  to  the  surface  on  which  it  is  stationed  \  An- 
other insect  related  to  the  common  sugar-louse,  and 
called  by  Latreille  Machilis  polypoda^  in  some  places 
common  under  stones  \  .has  eight  pair  of  springs,  one 
on  each  ventral  segment  of  the  abdomen,  by  means  of 
which.it  leaps  to  a  wonderful  distance,  and  with  Ae 
greatest  agility* 

Climbing  is  another  motion  of  insects  that  merits  par- 
ticidar  consideration :  since,  as  this  includes  their  power 
of  moving  against  gravity— as  we  see  flies  and  spiders^ 
do  upon  our  ceilings,  and  up  perpendicular  surfaces 
even  when  of  glass— it  afibrds  room  for  much  interest- 
ing and  curious  inquiry.  Climbing  insects  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  classes. — Those  that  climb  by  means  of 
their  claws ; — ^those  that  climb  by  a  soft  cushion  of  dense 
hairs,  that,  more  or  less,  lines  the  underside  of  tlie  joints 
of  their,  tarsi,  the  claw-joint  excepted; — those  that  climb 
by  the  aid  of  suckers,  which  adhere  (a  vacuum  being 
produced  between  them  and  the  plane  of  position)  by 
the. pressure  of  the  atmosphere; — ^and  those  that  are 
enabled  to  climb  by  means  of  some  substance  which 
they  have  the  power  of  secreting. 

The  first  order   of  climbers— those  that    climb  by 
means  of  their  claws — ^includes  a  large  proportion  of 

**  De  Geer,  vii.  38—.  U  iii./  10.  rr. 

^  This  insect  abounds  at  East  Farleigh,  near  Maidstone. 
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insects,  especially  in  the  Coleoptera  order — ^the  majority 
of  those  that  have  five  joints  in  their  tarsi  being  of  this 
description.  The  predaceous  tribes,  particularly  the 
numerous  and  prowling  ground-beetles  {Eutrechiua\ 
often  thus  ascend  the  plants  and  trees  after  their  prey. 
Thus  one  of  them,  the  beautiful  but  ferocious  Calosoma 
Sycophanta^  mounts  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  oak , 
to  commit  fearful  ravages  amongst  the  hordes  of  cater- 
pillars that  inhabit  it  ^.  By  these  the  less  savage  but 
equally  destructive  tree-chafers  {Melolontka),  and  those 
en^iies  of  vegetable  beauty  the  rose-chafers  {Cetonia 
aurata)^  are  enabled  to  maintain  their  station  on  the 
trees  and  shrubs  that  they  lay  waste.  And  by  these 
also  the  water-beetles  {Dytiscus^  HydropAilus^  &c.)  climb 
the  aquatic  plants. — But  it  is  unnecessary  further  to  en- 
large upon  this  head;  I  shall  only  observe,  that  in  most 
of  the  insects  here  enumerated,  the  claws  appear  to  be 
aided  by  stiff  hairs  or  bristles. 

Other  climbers  ascend  by  means  q(  Jbot^cushions 
{pulvilli)  composed  of  hairs,  as  thickly  set  as  in  plush  or  * 
velvet,  with  which  the  underside  of  the  joints  of  their  tarsi 
— the  claw-joint,  which  is  always  naked,  excepted — are 
covered.  These  cushions  are  particularly  conspicuous 
in  the  beautiful  tribe  of  plant-beetles  {ChrysoTnelidai)^ 
A  common  insect  of  this  kind,  before  mentioned,  called 
the  bloody-nose  beetle  ( Timarcha  tenebncosa),  by  the  aid 
of  these  is  enabled  to  adhere  to  the  trailing  plants,  the 
various  species  of  bedstraw  (Galium) j  on  which  it  feeds; 
and  by  these  will  support  itself  against  gravity;  for  both 
this  and  Chrysomela  goettingensis  will  walk  upon  the 
hand  with  their  back  downwards,  and  it  then  requires  a 
*  Reaum  ii.  457.  . 
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rather  strong  pall  to  disengage  them  from  their  staticHi. 
-—The  whole  tribe  of  weevils  {BJiynchopfioraj  Latr*)  are 
also  furnished  with  these  cushions,  but  not  always  upon 
all  their  joints,  scmie  having  them  only  at  their  iq)ex; 
and  the  palm-weevil  {CordyUa  Palmartm)  at  the  extre* 
mi^  solely  of  the  last  joint  but  one. — Those  brilliant 
beetles  the  Buprestes  have  also  these  cushiond^  as  hav^ 
likewise  the  numaxius  tribes  of  caprieom-beetles  {Longi' 
tomesy  Latr).  The  larvie  of  these  being  timbers-borers, 
tlie  parent  insect  is  probably  thus  enabled  to  lUlhere  to  \ 
this  substance  whilst  it  d^osits  its  ^ggs.  Indeed  in 
soone  species  of  the  former  genu^  the  cushioils  wear 
the  appearance  of  siick^s.'-^Whil&  the  Ibaiear  speeies 
df  Helopi  are  without  them^  they  clothe  all  the  tiu-si  of 
H.  aneus  {CSiakUes  K*  Ms.)  \  In  two  other  genera  of 
the  same  older,  Silpha  and  Cicindelai  the  anterior  tarsi 
of  the  males  are  fbrnished  with  them ;  in  these  tb^efore 
they  may  be  regarded, , like  the  suckers  of  the  larger 
weter-beetles  {Dytisci\  as  ^ven  for  sexual^  puiposes. 
TTie  three  first  joints  iof  the  anteribr  tarsi  of  toany  of 
the  largdr  rove-beetles  {SktphyKnusy  L.)  are  dilated  so  as 
to  form,  as  in  the  last^nentioned  insects,  an  drUealar  pa^ 
tella,  but  covered  by  cushions.  Since  in  them  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  males,  it  is  probably  given  that  they  may 
be  able  to  support  their  long  bodies  when  climbing. 

But  the  most  remarkaUe  class  of  dimbcars  ctosist<9  of 
those  that  are  furnished  wilh  an  apparatus  by  whidi  thqr 
can  form  a  vactmmj  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  plane  on  which 
th^  aremovii^  by  atmoJBpheric  pressure.    Iliat  flies 

*  The  insect  here  alluded  to  is  figured  by  Olivier  liader  the  name 
of  Tenebrio  nifens  (No.  57.  t  If.  4.) :  his  Helopt  aneus  (No.  68.  t.u 
/.  7.)  is  a  different  insect. 
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can  walk  upon  {^ass  placed  vertically,  and  in  general 
against  gravity,  has  long  been  a  source  of  wonder  and 
inquiry;  and  various  have  been  the  opinions  of  scientific 
men  upon  the  subject  Some  imagined  that  the  suckers 
on  the  feet  of  these  animals  were  spunges  filled  with  a 
kind  of  gluten,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  adhere  to 
sndi  surfaces.  This  idea,  though  incorrect,  was  not  so 
absurd  as  at  first  it  may  seem;  since  we  have  seen  above 
in  many  instances,  and  very  lately  in  that  of  the  Sminihu^ 
rusJiiscuSf  Ihat  insects  are  often  aided  in  their  motiom 
by  aseeretion  of  this  kind*  Hooke  tLppears  to  have  been 
oae  of  the  first  who  remarked  that  the  suspension  of 
these  animals  was  produced  by  some  mechanical  con* 
trivance  in  their  feet.  Obs^*ving  that  the  claws  alont 
could  not  effect  this  purpose,  he  justly  concluded  diat 
it  must  be  prindpally  owing  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
two  palms,  pattens,  or  soles  as  he  calk  the  suckers ; 
diese  he.  describes  as  beset  underneath  with  smell  bristles 
or  tenters,  like  the  wire  teeth  of  a  card  for  working  wool^ 
which  having  a  contrary  direction  to  the  claws,  and  both 
pulling  different  ways,  if  there  be  any  irregularity  or 
yielding  in  the  surface  <^  a  body,  enable  the  fly  to  s\x^ 
pend  itself  very  firmly.  That  they  walk  upon  glass,  he 
Ascribes  to  some  ruggedness  in  the  surface ;  and  prind* 
pally  to  a  smoky  tarnish  which  adheres  to  it,  by  means 
b(  which  the  fly  gets  footing  iq)on  it  K  But  these  tenter- 
hooks in  the  suckers  of  flies,  and  this  smoky  tarnish  upon 
glass,  are  mere  fandes,  since  they  can  walk  as  well  upon 
the  cleanest  glass  as  upon  the  most  tarnished.  Reaumur 
also  attributes  this  faculty  of  these  Imimals  to  the  hairs 
upon  their  suckers^.  That  learned  and  pious  naturalist, 
•  Mcrogr,  170.  ^  iv.  269. 
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Dr.  Derham,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who 
gave,  the  true  solution  of  this  enigma.  ^^  Flies,"  says  he^ 
*^  besides  their  sharp  hooked  nails,  have  also  skinny 
palms  to  their  feet,  to  enable  them  to  stick  on  glass  and 
other  smooth  bodies,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atinosphere^P 
He  compares  these  palms  to  the  curious  suckers  of  male 
Dytisci^  before  alluded  to,  and  illustrates  their  action  by 
a  common  practice  of  boys,  who  carry  stones  by  a  wet 
piece  of  leather  implied  to  their  top.  Another  eminent 
and  excellent  naturalist,  the  late  Mr.  White,  adopted 
this  sdution.  He  observes  that  in  the  decline  of  the 
year,  when  the  mornings  and  evenings  become  diilly, 
many  species  of  flies  retire  into  houses  and  swarm  in 
the  windows :  that  at  first  they  are  very  brisk  and  alert; 
but,  as  they  grow  more  torpid,  that  they  move  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  are  scarcely  able  to  lift  their  legs,  which 
seem  as  if  glued  to  the  glass ;  and  that  by  degrees  many 
do  actually  sUck  till  they  die  in  the  place.  Then  noti- 
cing Dr.  Derham's  opinion  as  just  stated,  he  further  re- 
marks, that  they  easily  overcome  the  atmospheric  pres* 
sure  when  they  are  brisk  and  alert  But;  he  proceeds, 
in  the  decline  of  the  year  this  resistance  becomes  too 
mighty  for  their  diminished  strength ;  and  we  see  flies 
kbouring  along,  and  lugging  their  feet  in  windows  as  if 
they  stuck  fast  to  the  glass  ^. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  whom  every  branch  of  Natural 
History  becomes  daily  more  indebted,  has  lately  excited 
an  inquiry,  the  results  of  which  have  confirmed  Derham's 
system  concerning  this  motion  of  animals  against  gravity. 
When  abroad,  he  had  noticed  that  a  lizard,  on  account 

*  Fhynco-Theol.  Ed.  la.  363,  note  h. 
^  Nat.  HiiLh.  m* 
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of  the  sound  that  it  emits  before  rain,  named  the  Gecko  * 
{Lacerta  Gecko)  could  walk  against  gravity  up  the  walls 
of  houses;  and  con^aring  this  with  the  parallel  mo- 
tions of  flies,  he  was  desirous  of  having  the  subject  more 
scientifically  illustrated  than  it  had  been.  This  inquiry 
was  put  into  the  able  hands  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  so 
justly  celebrated  as  a  comparative  anatomist,  who  was 
assisted  in  it  by  the  incomparable  pencil  of  Mr.  Bauer : 
and  it  has  been  proved  most  satisfactorily,'  that  it  is  by 
producing  a  ^^cuum  between  certain  organs  destined  for 
that  purpose  and  the  plane  of  position,  sufficient  to 
cause  atmospheric  pressure  upon  their  exterior  surface, 
that  the  animals  in  question  are  enabled  to  walk  up  a 
polished  perpendicular,  like  the  glass  in  our  windows 
and  the  chunam  walls  in  India,  or  with  their  backs 
downward  on  a  ceiling,  without  being  brought  to  the 
ground  by  the  weight  of  their  bodies. 

■  Amoen,  Acad.  i.  549.  The  Gecko,  probably,  is  not  the  only 
lizard  that  walks  against  gravity.  St.  Pierre  mentions  one  not 
longer  than  a  finger,  that,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  climbs  along  the 
walls,  and  even  up  the  glass  after  the  flies  and  other  insects,  for 
which  it  watches  with  great  patience.  These  lizards  are  sometimes 
80  tame  that  they  will  feed  out  of  the  hand.— royorg^,  &c.  73. 
Major  Moor  and  Captain  Green  observed  similar  lizards  in  India, 
that  ran  up  the  walls  and  over  the  ceilings  after  the  mosquitos. 
Hasselquist  says  that  the  Gecko  is  very  frequent  at  Cairo,  both  in 
the  houses  and  without  them,  and  that  it  exhales  a  very  deleterious 
poison  from  the  lobuli  between  the  toes.  He  saw  two  women  and  a 
girl  at  the  point  of  death,  raerelyfrom  eating  a  cheese  on  which  it 
had  dropped  its  venom.  One  ran  over  the  hand  of  a  man,  who 
endeavoured  to  catch  it ;  and  immediately  little  pustules,  resembling 
those  occadoned  by  the  stinging-nettle,  rose  all  ova*  the  parts  the 
creature  had  touched.— Foya^^,  220.  M.  Savigny,  however,  who 
examined  this  animal  in  Egypt,  assures  me  that  this  account  of 
Hasselquist's,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  venom  of  the  Gecko,  is  not 
correct.  -, 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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The  iDstxuments  by  which  a  fly  effects  this  purpose 
are  two  suckers  connected  with  the  last  joint  of  the  tar- 
sus by  a  narrow  infundibular  neck,  which  has  power  of 
motion  in  all  directions,  immediately  under  the  root  of 
each  claw.  These  suckers  consist  of  a  membrane  ca- 
pable of  extension  and  contraction ;  they  are  concavo- 
convex  with  serrated  edges,  the  concave  sur&ce  bemg 
downy,  and  the  convex  granulated.  When  in  action 
they  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  membrane 
expanded  so  as  to  increase  the  surfiure :  by  applying 
this  closely  to  the  plane  of  position,  the  air  is  su£S- 
ciently  expelled  to  produce  the  pressure  neoessary  to 
keep  the  animal  from  falling.  When  the  suckers  are 
disengaged,  they  are  brought  together  again  so  as  to  be 
confined  within  the  space  between  the  two  claws.  This 
may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  movements  of  a  fly  in  the 
inside  of  a  glass  tumbler  with  a  common  microso^*. 
Thus  the  fly  you  see  does  no  more  than  the  leech  has 
been  long  known  to  do,  when  moving  in  a  glass  vessel 
Furnished  with  a  sucker  at  each  extremity,  by  means  of 
these  organs  it  marches  up  and  down  at  its  pleasure,  or 
as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  inclines  it 

Dipterous  insects,  which  in  general  have  these  or- 
gans, and  some  three  on  each  foot  ^,  are  not  exclusivdy 
gifted  with  them ;  for  various  others  in  different  orders 
have  them,  and  some  in  greater  numbers.  As  I  lately 
observed,  the  foot-cushions  of  the  Buprestes  are  some* 
thing  very  like  them,  particularly  those  of  B.fascicidaris. 
— A  Brazilian  beetle  in  my  cabinet,  belonging  to  the 
&mily  of  the  ClericUe^  but  not  arranging  well  under 
any  of  Latreille's  genera,  which  I  have  named  Priocera 

•  PhUoi.  Trank.  1816.  326.  /.  xviii./.  1-7.        ^  Ibid.  /.  8-11. 
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variegatOy  has  curious  involuted  suckers  on  its  feet— * 
The  strepsipterous  genera  Stylops  and  Xenos,  are  re- 
markable for  the  vesicles  of  membrane  that  cover  the 
underside  of  their  tarsi,  which,  though  flaccid  in  old 
specimens,  appear  to  be  inflated  in  the  living  animal  or 
those  that  are  recent  ^  It  is  not  improbable  that  these 
vesicles,  which  are  large  and  hairy,  may  act  in  some  de- 
gree as  suckers,  and  assist  it  in  climbing. 

The  insects  of  the  Orthoptera  order  are,  many  of 
them,  remarkable  for  two  kinds  of  appendages  con- 
nected with  my  present  subject,  being  furnished  both 
with  suckers  and  cushions.  The  former  are  concavo- 
convex  processes,  var3dng  in  shape  in  diiSerent  species — 
being  sometimes  orbicular,  sometimes  ovate  or  oblong, 
and  often  wedge-shaped — which  terminate  the  tarsus 
between  the  claw,  one  on  each  foot  They  are  of  a  hard 
substance,  and  seem  capable  of  free  motion.  In  some 
instances  ^,  another  minute  cavity  is  discoverable  at  the 
base  of  the  concave  part,  similar  to  that  in  Cimbex  hdea  ^. 
The  latter,  the  foot-cushions,  are  usually  convex  appen- 
dages, of  an  oblong  form,  and  often,  though  not  always, 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  very  deep  longitudinal  furrow, 
attached  to  the  underside  of  the  tarsal  joints.  Sir  E. 
Home  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  these  foot-cushions 
is  to  take  off  the  jar,  when  the  body  of  the  animal  is 
suddenly  brought  ft'om  a  state  of  motion  to  a  state  of 
rest^.  This  may  very  likely  be  one  of  their  uses,  but 
there  are  several  circumstances  which  militate  agdnst 
its  being  the  only  one.     By  their  elasticity  they  probably 

■  Kirby  in  Lrnn.  Tram,  xi.  106.  /.  viii./.  13.  a. 
^  I  observed  this  in  the  hind  legs  of  a  variety  o(Locusfa  migratoria, 
'  PhUos.  Trans.  1816.  /.  xix./.  5.  ^  Ibid.  p.  325. 
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assist  the  insects  that  have  them ^ in  their  leaps;  and 
when  they  climb  they  may  in  some  degree  act  as  suckers, 
and  prevent  them  from  falling.  But  their  use  will  be 
best  ascertained  by  a  review  of  the  principal  genera  of 
the  order.  Of  these  the  cock-roaches  {Blatta\  the 
spectres  {Phasma\  and  the  praying  insects  {Mantis)^  are 
distinguished  by  tarsi  of  five  joints  *.  The  grasshoppers 
with  setaceous  antennae  (Acrida)  have  four  tarsal  joints. 
Those  with  filiform  antennae  {Locusta^^and  Acrydivm\ 
those  with  ensiform  {Tnucalis  **),  and  the  crickets  {GryU 
lm)i  have  only  three.  In  Blatta^  the  variations  with 
respect  to  the  suckers  and  cushions  (for  many  species 
are  furnished  with  both)  are  remarkal^le.  The  former 
in  some  {Blatta  gigantea)  are  altogether  wanting;  in 
others  (B.  Petiveriana)  they  are  mere  rudiments ;  and 
in  others.  {B.  Maderce)  they  are  more  conspicuous,  and 
resemble  those  of  the  Gryllida.  The  foot-cushions 
also  in  some  are  nearly  obselete,  and  occupy  the  mere 
extremity  of  the  four  first  tarsal  joints  {B.  orientalise 
americanay  capensis^  &c.).  In  JB.  Petiveriana  there  is 
none  upon  the  first  joint ;  but  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  four  last,  not  excepting  the  claw-joint,  there  is  a 
minute  orbicular  concave  one,  resembling  a  sucker.  In 
others  (J5.  gigantea^  &c.)  they  extend  the  length  of  the 
four  first  joints,  and  are  very  conspicuous.     In  some 

»  In  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet  of  Blatta  gigantea,  the  posterior 
and  anterior  tarsi  of  one  side  have  only  four  joints,  while  the  inter- 
mediate one  has  five.  On  the  other  side  the  hind  leg  is  broken  off, 
but  the  anterior  and  intermediate  tarsi  have  both  five  joints.  .  la. 
another  specimen  one  posterior  tarsus  has  four  and  the  other  five 
joints. 

.  *»  The  name  of  this  genus  property  spelled  is  Troxallis,  from  the 
Greek  Tqa^eiTi'htg,  Gryllta. 
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{B.  Mouffetiy  K.*),  which  have  no  claw-sucker,  there 
appears  to  be  a  cavity  in  the  extremity  of  the  claw- 
joint,  which  may  serve  the  purpose  of  one.  These  foot- 
cushions  are  usually  of  a  pale  colour ;  but  in  one  speci- 
meii  of  a  hairy  female  which  I  have,  from  Brazil,-  they 
are  black.  The  spectre  genus  {Phasma)  exhibits  no  par- 
ticular varieties  in  this  respect.  The  tarsal  joints  of 
the  legs  have  cushions  at  their  apex,  which  appear  to 
be  bifid.  They  have  a  large  orbicular  sucker  between 
the  claws.  In  Mantis  the  fore  feet  have  neither  of 
the  parts  in  question,  and  the  others  have  no  suckers. 
They  have  cushions  on  the  four  first  tarsal  joints  of 
the  two  last  pair  of  legs,  which,  though  smaller,  are 
shaped  much  like  those  in  Phasma.  In  Acrida  the  feet 
have  no  suckers  between  the  claws,  but  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  two  oval,  soft,  concave,  and  moveable 
processes  attached  to  the  base  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
tarsus,  which  probably  act  as  suckers  ^.  In  this  genus 
there  are  two  foot-cushions  on  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi, 
and  one  on  each  of  the  two  following  ones  ^.— The 
species  of  the  genus  Locusta  come  next.  This  genus  is 
called  Acrydium  by  Latreille  after  Geoffroy ;  but,  since 
it  includes  the  true  locust^  it  ought  to  retain  the  name 
Locusta  given  by  Linn6  to  the  tribe  to  which  it  be- 

*  This  insecty  which  is  remarkable  for  having  the  margin  of  its 
thorax  reflexed,  was  long  since  well  figured  in  Moufiet*s  work 
(130.^.  mfima).  It  has  not,  however,  been  described  by  any  other 
author  I  have  met  with.  It  is  common  in  Brazil.  Some  specimens 
are  pallid,  while  others  are  of  a  dark  brown.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Blattina  are  resolvable  into  several-genera. 

^  De  Geer,  iii.  421.  t,  xxi.  /.  13.  h.  This  author  has  also  noticed 
the  cushions  in  this  genus  and  Locusta,  and  the  claw-sucker  in  the 
latter,  which  he  thmks  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  fly.  Ibid,  462 — . 
/.  xxii./.  7-8.  '^  Pkiloi:.  Trans.  1816.  t.  xxi./  8-13. 
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longs*.  AU  these  insects  have  the  terminal  sucker 
between  the  claws,  three  foot^ushions  on  the  first 
joint  of  the  tarsus,  and  one  on  Uie  second  ^ ;  and  the 
same  conformation  also  distinguishes  the  feet  of  Trux- 
alis^.  In  the  species  of  Acrydium^  F.  {Tetrup,  Latr.), 
the  foot-cushions,  I  believe — ^for  in  the  dead  insect  they 
are  the  reverse  of  conspicuous— are  arranged  nearly  as 
in  the  two  preceding  genera,  but  these  insects  are  with- 
out the  claw-sucker.  And  lastly,  GryUus  has  neither 
sudcers  nor  cushions.  From  this  statement  it  seems  to 
follow — since  Blatta,  P/iasma^  and  Mantis^  that  do  not 
leap,  are  provided  with  cushions ;  and  GryUus^  a  heavy 
tribe  of  insects  that  does,  are  without  them — ^that  their 
object  cannot  be  exclusively  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
insects  that  have  them.  And  for  the  same  reason  we  may 
conclude,  that  they  must  have  some  further  use  than 
augmenting  their  elasticity  when  they  jump.  When  we 
consider  that  the  J3^/^ — many  of  which  have  no  suckers, 
or  very  small  ones — ^are  climbing. insects  (I  have  seen 
B.  Geiinanica  run  up  and  down  the  walls  of  an  apart- 
ment with  great  agility),  and  that  the  long  and  gigantic 
apterous  spectres,  &c.  {Phasma)  require  considerable 
means  to  enable  them  to  climb  the  trees  in  which  they 
ieed,  and  to  maintain  their  station  upon  them,  .we  may 
conclude  that  these  cushions,  by  acting  in  some  degree 
as  suckers,  may  promote  these  ends. 

Amongst  the  homopterous  Hemipteray  Chermes  and 
many  of  the  Cercopidce^  are  furnished  with  the  claw-  * 
suckers ;  but  the  noisy  Cicada,  as  well  as  the  heteropte- 

*  See  Zoolog.  Jour,  for  1825.  No.  iv.  431. 
•»  Philos,  Trans,  1810.  t.  xxi./.  1-9. 

«  The  orthography  of  this  name  is  TroxoUis,  from  the  Greek 
1>J«XX/;,  Grt/Uus.  *  De  Geer,  iii.  132.  173. , 
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roas  section,  at  least  as  far  as  my  examination  of  them 
bas  gone,  hare  them  not  De  Geer  has  observed,  speak- 
ing of  a  small  fly  of  this  order  {Thrips  Phjfsapus)^  that 
^  extremity  of  its  feet  is  famished  with  a  transparent 
membranaceous  flexible  process,  like  a  bladder.  He 
ftnther  says  that,  when  the  animal  fixes  and  presses 
this  vesicle  on  the  surface  on  which  it  walks,  its  diameter 
is  increased,  and  it  sometimes  appears  concave,  the  con- 
cavity being  in  proportion  to  the  pressure ;  which  made 
him  suspect  that  it  acted  like  a  cupping-glass,  and  so 
produced  the  adhesion*.  This  circumstance  affords 
another  proof  that  the  foot-cushions  in  the  Orthoptera 
may  act  the  same  part;  they  appear  to  be  vesicular; 
and  in  numbers  of  specimens,  after  death,  I  have  ob- 
served that  they  become  concave,  particularly  in  Acrida 
vhidissima* 

In  Cimbexj  and  others  amongst  the  saw-fly  tribes,  the 
claw-sucker  is  distinguished  by  this  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity, that  its  upper  surface  is  concave  \  so  that  before 
it  is  used  it  must  be  bent  inwards.  Besides  these,  at 
the  extremity  of  each  tarsal  joint  these  animals  are  fur- 
nished with  a  spoon-shaped  sucker,  which  seems  analo- 
gous to  the  cushions  in  the  Gryllinay  Locustina^  &c. :  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  two  spurs  {calcaria)  at  the 
apex  of  the  shanks  have  likewise  each  a  minute  one  ^. — 
Various  other  insects  of  this  order  have  the  claw-suck- 
ers. Amongst  others  the  common  wasp  ( Vespa  vulga* 
ris)  is  by  these  enabled  to  walk  up  and  down  our  glass 
windows* 

We  learn  from  De  Geer  that  several  mites,  to  finish 

■  De  Geer,  iii.  7.  *  Phiios.  Trans.  1816.  L  xix.  /.  3,  4. 

'  Ibid.  /.  xix./.  1-9. 
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with  the  jfyteroy  have  something  of  this  kind.  Among 
these  is  the  cheese-mite  (Acarus  Siro):  its  four  fcnre 
feet  being  t^nninated  by  a  vesicle  with  a  Icmg  neck,  to 
which  it  can  give  every  kind  of  inflexion.  When  it  sets 
its  foot  down,  it  enlarges  and  inflates  it;  and  when  it 
lifts  it  up,  it  contracts  it  so  that  the  vesicle  almost  en- 
tirely disf^ipears.  This  vesicle  is  between  two  claws  *. 
—The  itch  Acarus  {A.  Scabiei)  is  similarly  circum- 
stanced.— Ixodes  Ricinus  and  Medtwius  have  also  these 
vesicles — which  are  armed  with  two  claws— -on  all  their 
feet^ 

I  am  next  to  consider  those  climbers  that  ascend  and 
descend,  and  probably  maintain  themselves  in  their  sta- 
tion, by  the  assistance  o{a  secretion  which  they  have  the 
power  of  producing.  You  will  immediately  perceive 
that  I  am  speaking  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  spiders 
{Araneida)^  which,  most  (^  them,  are  endowed  with  this 
faculty.  Every  body  knows  that  these  insects  ascend 
and  descend  by  means  of  a  thread  that  issues  from  them; 
but  perhaps  every  one  has  not  remarked— when  they 
wish  to  avoid  a^  hand  held  out  to  catch  them^  or  any 
other  obstacle — that  they  can  sway  this  thread  from  the 
perpendicular.  When  they  move  up  or  down,  their 
legs  are  extended,  sometimes  gathering  in  and  some- 
times guiding  their  thread^;  but^when  their  motion  is 
suspended,  they  are  bent  inwards.  These  animals,  al- 
though they  have  no  suckers  or  other  apparatus — except 
the  hairs  of  their  legs  and  the  three  claws  of  their  bi- 
articulate  tarsi,  to  enable  them  to  do  it — can  also  walk 


'  De  Geer,  vii.  91.  /.  v./  6, 7. 

"  Ibid.  96—.  /.  v./.  13,  14,  17,  19.  /.  vi./.  2.  5. 

'  Vol.  I.  405—. 
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^jainst  gravity,  both  in  a  perpendicular  and  a  prone 
position.  Dr.  Hulse,  in  Ray's  LetterSj  seems  to  tave 
furnished  a  clue  that  will  very  well  explain  this.  I  give 
it  you  in  his  own  homely  phrase.  "They,"  spiders, 
"  will  often  fasten  their  threads  in  ^several  places  to  the 
things  they  creep  up;  the  manner  is  by  beating  their 
bums  or  tails  against  them  as  they  creep  along*."  Fix- 
ing their  anus  by  means  of  a  web,  the  anterior  part  of 
their  body,  when  they  are  resting,  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive^ would  be  supported  by  the  claws  and  hairs  of 
their  legs ;  and  their  motion  may  be  accomplished  by 
alternately  fixing  one  and  then  the  other.  But  you  will 
remember  I  give  you  this  merely  as  conjecture,  having 
never  verified  it  by  observation. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  another  apterous 
insect  that  reposes  on  perpendicular  or  prone  surfaces, 
without  either  suckers  or  any  viscous  secretion  by  which 
it  can  adhere  to  them.  I  mean  the  long-legged  or  shep- 
herd spiders  {Pkalangium).  The  tarsi  of  these  insects 
are  setaceous  and  nearly  as  fine  as  a  hair,  consist- 
ing sometimes  of  more  than  forty  joints,  those  toward 
the  extremity  being  very  minute,  and  scarcely  discerni- 
ble, and  terminating  "in  a  single  claw.  These  tarsi, 
which  resemble  antennae  rather  than  feet,  are  capable  of 
every  kind  of  inflexion,  sometimes  even  of  a  spiral  one. 
These  circumstances  enable  them  to  apply  their  feet  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface  on  which  they  repose,  so 
that  every  joiht  may  in  some  measure  become  a  point 
of  support.  Their  eight  legs  also,  which  diverge  fi'om 
their  body  like  the  spokes  from  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  give 

■  65. 
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tkem  equal  hold  of  eight  idmost  equidbtant  tpaoes, 
which,  donbdess,  is  a  great  stay  to  them. 

The  next  species  of  locomotioii  exhilnted  by  perted 
insects  i&jfying.  I  am  not  certain  whether  under  this 
head  I  ought  to  introduce  the  sailing  of  sjnders  in  the 
air;  but  as  there  is  no  other  under  which  it  can  be 
more  properly  arranged,  I  shall  treat  of  it  here.  I  shall 
therefore  divide  flying  insects  into  those  that  fly  without 
wings,  and  those  that  fly  with  them. 

I  dare  say  you  are  anxious  to  be  told  how  any  ani- 
mals can  fly  without  mngs,  and  wish  me  to  begin  with 
them.  As  an  observer  of  nature,  you  have  ofl;en^  ^th- 
out  doubt,  been  astonished  by  that  sight  occasionally 
noticed  in  fine  days  in  the  autumn,  of  webs — commonly 
called  gossamer  webs — covering  the  earth  and  floating 
in  the  air ;  and  have  frequently  asked  yourself— What 
are  these  gossamer  webs  ?  Your  question  has  from  old 
times  much  excited  the  attc«ition  of  learned  naturalists. 
It  was  an  old  and  strange  notion  that  these  webs  were 
composed  of  dew  burned  by  the  sun. 

** The  fine  nets  which  oft  we  woven  see 

Of  scorched  dew," 

says  Spenser.  Another,  fellow  to  it,  and  equally  absurd, 
w^s  that  adopted  by  a  learned  man  and  good  natural 
philosopher,  and  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Robert  Hooke,  the  author  of  Micrographia. 
"  Much  resembling  a  cobweb,"  says  he,  "  or  a  confused 
lock  of  these  cylinders,  is  a  certain  white  substance 
which,  afler  a  fogg,  may  be  observed  to  fly  up  and  down 
the  air :  catching  several  of  these,  and  examining  them 
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with  my  microscope^  I  fomid  them  to  be  mudi  of  the 
same  fdrm,  looking  most  like  to  a  flake  of  worsted  pre- 
pared to  be  spmi ;  though  by  what  means  diey  shotdd 
be  generated  or  produced  is  not  easily  imagined :  they 
were  of  the  same  weight,  or  very  little  heavier  than  the 
air;  and  His  not  unlikdy^  but  that  those  great  white 
doudsj  that  appear  all  the  summer  time^  may  be  of  the 
same  substance  *•"  So  liable  are  even  the  wisest  men  to 
error  when,  leaving  fact  and  experiment,  they  follow 
the  guidance  of  fancy.  Some  French  naturalists  have 
supposed  that  these  JUs  de  la  Vierge,  as  they  are  called 
in  France,  are  composed  of  the  cottony  matter  in  which 
the  eggs  of  the  Coccus  of  die  vine  (C  Vitis)  are  en- 
veloped^. In  a  country  abounding  in  vineyards  this 
supposition  would  not  be  absurd;  but  in  one  like  Britain, 
in  which  the  vine  is  confined  to  the  fruit-garden,  and 
the  Coccus  seldom  seen  out  of  the  conservatory,  it  will 
not  at  all  account  for  the  phsenomenon.  What  will 
you  say,  if  I  tell  you  that  these  webs  (at  least  many 
of  them)  are  air-balloons— -and  that  the  aeronauts  are 

not 

**  Lovers  who  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air^ 
And  yet  not  fall"— 

but  spidersy  who  long  before  Montgolfier,  nay,  ever 
since  the  creation,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sailing 
through  the  fields  of  ether  in  these  air-light  chariots  ! 

■  Microgr.  202.  It  has  been  objected  to  an  excellent  primitive 
writer  iClemens  Ronianut),  that  he  believed  the  absurd  fable  of  the 
phoenix.  But  surely  this  may  be  allowed  for  in  him,  who  was  no 
naturalist,  when  a  scientific  natiu'al  philosopher  could  believe  that 
the  clouds  are  made  of  spiders  web  ! 

^  Latreillc,  Hist.  Nat,  xii.  388. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  suspected  long  ago  by  Henry 
Moore,  who  says, 

"  As  light  and  thin  as  cobwebs  that  do  fly 
In  the  blew  air,  caused  by  the  autumnal  sun, 
That  boils  the  dew  that  on  the  earth  doth  He, 
May  seem  this  whitish  rag  then  is  the  scum ; 

Unlett  that  witer  men  make^t  thejield-'ipider^s  loom^J^ 

Where  he  also  alludes  to  the  old  opinion  of  scorched 
dew.  But  the  first  naturalists  who  made  this  discovery 
appear  to  have  been  Dr.  Hulse  and  Dr.  Martin  Lister— 
the  former  first  observing  that  spiders  shoot  their  webs 
into  the  air ;  and  the  latter,  besides  this,  that  they  were 
carried  upon  them  in  that  element^.  This  last  gentle- 
man, in  fine  serene  weather  in  September,  had  noticed 
these  webs  falling  firom  the  heavens,  and  in  them  disco- 
vered more  than  once  a  spider,  which  he  named  the  bird. 
On  another  occasion,  whilst  he  was  watching  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  common  spider,  the  animal  suddenly  tum- 
uig  upon  it$  back  and  elevating  its  anus,  darted  forth  a 
long  thread,  and  vaulting  from  the  place  on  which  it 
stood,  was  carried  upwards  to  a  considerable  height. 
Numerous  observations  afterwards  confirmed  this  extra- 
ordinary fact;  and  he  further  discovered;  that  while  they 
fly  in  this  manner,  they  pull  in  their  long  thread  with 
their  fore  feet,  so  as  to  form  it  into  a  ball-— or,  as  we 
may  call  it,  aur-balloon — of  flake.  The  height  to  which 
spiders  will  thus  ascend  he  affirms  is  prodigious.  One 
day  in  the  autumn,  when  the  air  was  full  of  webs,  he 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  highest  steeple  of  York  minster, 
from  whence  he  could  discern  the  floating  webs  still  very 

»  Quoted  in  the  Atherueum,  v.  126.         *  Ray's  Letters,  69. 36—. 
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high  above  him.  Some  spiders  that  fell  and  were' en-; 
tangled  upon  the  pinnacles  he  took.  They  were  of  a 
kind  that  never  enter  houses,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  their  flight  from  the  steeple  \  It 
appears  from  his  observations,  that  this  faculty  is  not 
confined  to  one  species  of  spider,  but  is  common  to  se- 
veral, though  only  in  their  young  or  half-grown  state  ^ ; 
whence  we  may  infer,  that  when  full-grown  their  bodies 
are  too  heavy  to  be  thus  conveyed.  One  spider  he  no- 
ticed that  at  one  time  contented  itself  with  ejaculating  9 
single  thread,  while  at  others  it  darted  out  several,  like 
so  many  shining  rays  at  the  tail  of  a  comet.  Of  these, 
in  Cambridgeshire  in  October,  he  once  saw  an  incre- 
dible number  sailing  in  the  air  *^.  Speaking  of  his  Ar. 
subfuscus  mintUissimis  octdiSf  &c.  he  says,  "  Certainly 
this  is  an  excellent  rope-dancer,  and  is. wonderfully  de- 
lighted with  darting  its  threads :  nor  is  it  only  carried  in 
the  air,  like  the  preceding  ones ;  but  it  effects  itself  its 
accent  and  sailing:  for,  by  means  of  its  legs  closely  applied 
to  each  other,  it  as  it  were  balances  itself,  and  promotes 
and  directs  its  course  no  otherwise  than  as  if  nature  had 
furnished  it  with  wings  or  oars  *."  A  later  but  equally 
gifted  observer  of  nature,  Mr.  White,  confirms  Dr.  Lis- 
ter's account.  "  Every  day  in  fine  weather  in  autumn," 
says  he,  "  do  I  see  these  spiders  shooting  out  their  webi^ 
and  mounting  aloft :  they  will  go  off  from  the  finger,  if 
you  will  take  them  into  your  hand.     Last  summer  one. 

*  Ray's  Letters,  37.  87.  Lister  De  Aran.  80.  Lister  illustrates 
the  force  with  which  these  creatures  shoot  their  thread,  by  a  homely 
though  very  forcible  simile :  *'  Resupinata  (says  he)  anura  in  ventum 
dedit,  filumque  ejaculata  est  quo  plane  modo  robustissimus  juvenise 
distentissima  vesica  urinam." 

»»  De  Araneis,  8. 27, 64.  75—.  79-.     *  Ibid.  79—.       ^  Ibid.  85. 
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alighted  on  my  book  as  I  was  reading  in  die  parlour ; 
and  running  to  the  top  of  the  page  and  shooting  but  a 
web,  took  its  departure  from  thence.  But  what  I  most 
wondered  at  was,  that  it  went  o£P  with  consideraUe  velo- 
city in  a  place  where  no  air  was  stirring;  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  did  not  assist  it  with  my  breath.  So  that  th^e 
litde  crawlers  seem  to  have  while  mounting  some  loco- 
motive power  without  the  use  of  wings,  and  move  faster 
than  the  air  in  the  air  itself  V  A  writer  in  the  last 
number  of  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy  <»,  under  the 
signature  of  Carolan,  has  given  some  curious  observa- 
tions on  the  mode  in  which  some  geometric  spiders  dioot 
and  direct  their  threads,  and  fly  upon  them;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  as  they  dart  them  out  they  guide  them 
as  if  by  magic,  emitting  at  the  same  time  a  stream  <^  air, 
as  he  supposes,  or  possibly  some  subtile  electric  fluid. 
One  which  was  running  upon  his  hand,  dropped  by  its 
thread  about  six  inches  from  the  point  of  his  finger, 
when  it  immediately  emitted  a  pretty  long  line  at  a  r%ht 
angle  with  that  by  which  it  was  suspended.  This  thread, 
though  at  first  horizontal,  quickly  rose  upwards,  carry- 
ing the  spider  along  with  it.  When  it  had  ascended  as 
far  above  his  finger  as  it  had  dropped  before  below  it,  it 
let  out  the  thread  by  which  it  had  been  attached  to  it, 
and  continued  flying  smoothly  upwards  till  it  nearly 
reached  the  roof  of  the  room,  when  it  veered  on  one  side 
and  alighted  on  the  walL  In  flying,  its  motion  was 
smoother  and  quicker  than  when  a  spider  runs  along 
its  thread.  He  observes,  that  as  the  line  lengthens  b^ 
hind  them,  the  tendency  of  spiders  to  rise  increases. — I 
have  myself  more  than  once  observed  these  creatures 
'  Kat,  Hut,  i.  327.  •*  No.  Hi.  306—. 
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take  their  flight,  and  find  the  following  memorandum 
with  respect  to  their  mode  of  proceeding.  "  The  spi- 
der first  extends  its  thighs,  shanks,  and  feet,  into  a  right 
line,  and  then  elevating  its  abdomen  till  it  becomes  verti* 
cal,  shoots  its  thread  into  the  air,  and  flies  off*  from  its  sta- 
tion/' It  is  not  often,  however,  that  an  observer  can  be 
gratified  with  this  interestii^  sight,  since  these  animak 
are  soon  alarmed.  I  have  fi-equendy  noticed  them — for 
at  the  times  when  these  webs  are  floating  in  the  air  they 
are  very  numerous — on  the  vertical  angle  of  a  post,  or 
pale,  or  one  of  the  uprights  of  a  gate,  with  the  end  of 
their  abdomen  pointing  upwards,  as  if  to  shoot  their 
thread  previously  to  flying  off*;  when,  upon  my  ap- 
proaching to  take  a  nearer  view,  they  have  lowered  it 
again,  and  persisted  in  disappointing  my  wish  to  see 
them  mount  aloft.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  spider 
vanishes  from  the  sight  upon  this  occasion  and  darts  into 
the  air,  is  a  problem  of  no  easy  solution.  Can  the  length 
of  web  that  they  dart  forth  counterpoise  the  weight  of 
their  bodies;  or  have  they  any  organ  analogous  to 
the  natatory  vesicles  of  fishes  *,  which  contributes  at  thdr 
will  to  render  them  buoyant  in  the  air  ?  Or  do  they  ra- 
pidly ascend  their  thready  in  their  usual  way,  and  gather 
them  up,  till  having  collected  them  into  a  mass  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude,  they  give  themselves  to  the  air,  and 
are  carried  here  and  there  in  these  chariots  ?  I  must 
here  give  you  Mr.  White's  very  curious  account  of  a 
shower  of  these  webs  that  he  witnessed.  On  the  21st 
of  September  1741,  intent  upon  field  diversions,  he  rose 
before  day-break ;  but  on  going  out,  he  found  the  whole 
&ce  of  the  country  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  cobweb, 
*  Cuvier,  Anat.  Comp,  i.  604. 
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drenched  with  dew,  as  if  two  or  three  setting-nets  had 
beien  drawn  one  over  the  other.  When  his  dogs  at- 
tempted to  hunt,  their  eyes  were  so  blinded  and  hood- 
winked that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  and  scrape 
themselves.  This  appearance  was  followed  by  a  most 
lovely  day.  About  nine  A.  M.  a  shower  of  these  webs 
(formed  not  of  single  floating  threads,  but  of  perfect 
flakes,  some  near  an  inch  broad,  and  five  or  six  long,) 
was  observed  falling  from  very  elevated  regions,  which 
continued  without  interruption  during  the  whole  of  the 
day; — and  they  fell  witha  velocity  which  showed  that  they 
were  considerably  heavier  than  the  atmosphere.  When 
the  most  elevated  station  in  the  country  where  this  was 
observed  was  ascended,  the  webs  were  still  to  be  seen 
descending  from  above,  and  twinkling  like  stars  in  the 
sun,  so  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  most  incurious. 
The  flakes  of  the  web  on  this  occasion  hung  so  thick 
upon  the  hedges  and  trees,  that  baskets-full  might  have 
been  collected.  No  one  doubts,  he  observes,  but  that 
these  webs  are  the  production  of  small  spiders,  which 
swarm  in  the  fields  in  fine  weather  in  autumn,  and  have 
a  power  of  shooting  out  webs  firom  their  tails,  so  as  to 
render  themselves  buoyant  and  lighter  than  the  air  K 
In  Germany  these  flights  of  gossamer  appear  so  con- 
stantly in  autumn,  that  they  are  there  metaphorically 
called  "  Derjliegender  Sommer^'  (the  flying  or  departing 
summer) ;  and  authors  speak  of  the  web  as  oflen  hang- 
ing in  flakes  like  wool  on  every  hedge  and  bush  through- 
out extensive  districts. 

Here  we  may  inquire— Why  is  the  ground  in  these 
serene  days  covered  so  thickly  by  these  webs,  and  what 
'  Nat,  Hist  i.  326~. 
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bec<»nes  of  them  ?  What  occasions  the  spiders  to  mount 
into  the  air,  and  do  the  same  species  form  both  the  ter- 
restrial and  atrial  gossamer  ?-— And  what  causes  the  webs 
at  last  to  fall  to  the  earth  ?  I  fear  I  cannot  to  all  these 
queries  return  a  fully  satisfactory  answer;  but  I  will  do 
the  best  I  can.  At  first  one  would  conclude  from  ana-o 
logy,  that  the  object  of  the  gossamer  which  early  in  the 
morning  is  spread  over  stubbles  and  fallows — and  some-« 
times  so  thickly  as  to  make  them  appear  as  if  covei*ed 
with  a  carpet,  or  rather  overflown  by  a  sea,  of  gauze, 
presenting,  when  studded  with  dew-drops,  as  I  have  often 
witnessed,  a  most  enchanting  spectacle — is  to  entrap  the 
flies  and  other  insects  as  they  rise  into  the  air  from  their 
nocturnal  station  of  repose,  to  take  their  diurnal  flights. 
But  Dr.  Strack's  observations  render  this  very  doubt- 
ful; for  he  kept  many  of  the  spiders  that  produce 
these  webs  in  a  large  glass  upon  turf,  where  they  spua 
as  when  at  liberty^  and  he  could  never  observe  them,  at- 
tempt to  catch  or  eat— even  when  entangled  in  their 
webs — ^the  flies  and  gnats  with  which  he  supplied  them ; 
though  they  greedily  sucked  water  when  sprinkled  upon 
the  turf,  and  remained  lively  for  two  months  without 
other  food  *.  As  the  single  threads  shot  by  other  spi- 
ders are  usually  their  bridges,  this  perhaps  may  be  the 
object  of  the  webs  in  question :  and  thus  the  animals  may 
be  conveyed  from  furrow  to  furrow  or  straw  to  straw  less 
circuitously,  and  with  less  labour,  than  if  they  had  tra- 
veled over  the  ground.  As  these  creatures  seem  so 
thirsty,  may  we  not  conjecture  that  the  drops  of  dew^ 
with  which  they  are  always  as  it  were  strung,  are  a  se- 

■  Neue  Schr^en  der  Naturfonchenden  GeueUtchaft  zu  Halle  1810- 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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condary  object  vnth  them  ?  So  prodigious  are  their 
numbers,  that  sometimes  every  stalk  of  straw  in  the  stub- 
bles, and  every  clod  and  stone  in  the  follows,  swarms 
with  them.  Dr.  Strack  assures  us  that  twenty  or  tlurty 
often  sit  upon  a  single  straw,  and  that  he  collected  about 
2000  in  half  an  hour,  and  could  have  easily  doubled  the 
number  had  he  wished  it :  he  remarks,  tliat  the  cause  ol 
their  escaping  the  notice  of  other  observers,  is  their  Ml^ 
ing  to  the  ground  upon  the  least  alarm. 

As  to  what  becomes  of  this  immense  carpeting  of 
web  there  are  different  opinions.  Mr.  White  conjee- 
tubes  that  these  threads,  when  first  shot,  might  be  en- 
tangled in  the  rising  dew,  and  so  drawn  up,  spiders  and 
all,  by  a  brisk  evaporation,  into  the  region  where  the 
clouds  are  formed  ^.  But  this  seems  almost  as  inadmis- 
siUe  as  that  of  Hooke,  before  related.  An  ingenious 
and  observant  friend,  thinking  the  numbers  of  the  flying 
spiders  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  whole  of  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question,  is  of  opinion  that  an  equinoctial 
gale,  sweeping  along  the  fallows  and  stubbles  coated  with 
the  gossamer,  must  bring  many  single  threads  into  oou- 
tact,  which,  adhering  together,  may  gradually  collect 
into  flakes ;  and  that  being  at  length  detached  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  they  are  carried  along  with  it:  and 
as  it  is  known  that' such  winds  often  convey  even  sand  aad 
earth  to  great  heights,  he  deems  i|;  highly  probable  diat 
so  light  a  substance  may  be  transported  to  so  great  an 
elevation,  as  not  to  &U  to  the  earth  for  some  days  afi^^ 
when  the  weather  has  become  serene,  or  to  descend  upon 
ships  at  sea,  as  has  sometimes  happened.  This,  which 
is  in.  part  adopted  from  the  German  authors,  is  certainly 
»  ^at.  Hist  i.  326. 
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a  much  more  reascmable  supposition  than  tbe  other ;  but 
some  fiicts  seem  to  militate  against  it:  for,  in  the  first 
jdace^  though  gossamer  often  occurs  upon  the  ground 
when  there  is  none  in  the  air,  yet  the  revert  of  this  has 
never  been  observed ;  for  g6;5samer  in  the  air,  as  in  the 
instance  recorded  by  Mr.  White,  is  always  preceded  by 
gossamer  on  the  ground.  N0W9  since  the  weather  is 
constantly  calm  and  serene  when  these  showers  appear, 
it  cannot  be  the  wind  that  carries  the  web  from  the 
ground  into  the  air.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  these  show- 
ers take  place  after  several  calm  days  * :  now,  if  the  web 
was  raised  by  the  wind  into  the  air,  it  would  begin  to 
fidl  as  soon  as  the  wind  ceased.  Whence  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Dr.  Lister  is  the  real 
source  of  the  whole  phenomenon.  Though  ordinary  ob- 
servers have  overlooked  them,  he  noticed  these  spiders 
in  the  air  in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  he  deemed 
them  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  I  shall  not,  how- 
ever, decide  positively ;  bnt,  having  stated  the  different 
opinions,  leave  you  to  your  own  judgement 

The  next  query  is.  What  occasions  the  spiders  to 
mount  their  chariots  and  seek  the  clouds  ?  Is  it  in  pur- 
suit of  their  food  ?  Insects,  in  the  fine  warm  days  in 
which  this  phenomenon  occurs,  probably  take  higher 
flights  than  usual,  and  seek  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  that  the  spiders  catch  them  there,  ap^ 
pears  by  the  exuviee  of  gnats  and  flies,  which  are  often 
found  in  the  falling  webs  K  Yet  one  would  suppose  that 
insects  would  fiy  high  at  all  times  in  the  summer  in 
serene  warm  weather.  Perhaps  the  flight  of  some  par- 
ticular species  constituting  a  fevourite  food  of  our  little 

"  Ray's  Letters,  36.  ^  Ibid.  42.    Lister  De  Araneis,S. 
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charioteers — the  gnats,  for  instance,  which  we  have  seen 
sometimes  rise  in  clouds  into  the  air  ^"— may  at  these  times 
take  place ;  or  the  species  of  spiders  that  are  most  given 
to  these  excursions,  may  not  abound  in  their  young 
state — when  only  they  can  fly — at  other  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Whether  the  same  species  that  cover  the  earth  with 
their  webs  produce  those  that  fill  the  air,  is  to  be  our 
next  inquiry.  Did  the  appearance  of  the  one  always^ 
succeed  that  of  the  other,  this  might  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded :— but  the  former,  as  I  lately  observed  to  you, 
often  occurs  without  being  followed  by  the  latter.  Yet, 
since  it  should  seem  that  the  aerial  gossamer,  though  it 
does  not  always  follow  it,  is  always  preceded  by  the 
terrestrial,  this  warrants  a  conjecture  that  they  may  be 
synonymous.  Two  German  autliors,  Bechstein*  and 
Strack  ^,  have  described  the  spider  that  produces  gossa- 
mer in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Aranea  ohtextrix  ^. 
But  it  is  not  clear,  unless  they  have  described  it  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  when  spiders  often  greatly  change  their  ap- 
pearance, that  they  mean  the  same  species.  The  former 
describes  his  as  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  with  its 
eight  eyes  disposed  in  a  circle,  having  a  black-brown 
body  and  light-yellow  legs :  while  Dr.  Strack  rq)resents 
his  A*  obtextrix  as  more  than  two  lines  in  length ;  eyes 
four  in  a  square,  and  two  on  each  side  touching  each 
other ; .  thorax  deep  brown  with  paler  streaks ;  abdomen 
below  dull  white,  above  dark  copper  brown,  with  a  den- 
tated  white  spot  running  longitudinally  down  the  middle. 

'  Vol.  I.  113~. 

*•  Lichlenberg  und  Voight  Magazin,  1789.  vi.  53 — . 

*  Newp  Schriften  der  Natuffmch.  &c.  1810.  v.  Heft.  41-56L 
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The  first  of  these,  if  distinct,  as  I  suspect  they  are,  agrees 
very  well  with  the  young  of  one  which  Lister  observed  as 
remarkable  for  taking  aerial  flights  *■ ;  and  which  I  have 
most  usually  seen  so  engaged.  The  other  may  possibly 
be  that  before  noticed,  which  he  found  in  such  infinite 
numbers  in  Cambridgeshire  ^.  If  this  conjecture  be  cor- 
rect, it  will  prove  that  the  same  species  first  produce  the 
gossamer  that  covers  the  ground,  and  then,  shooting 
other  threads,  mount  upon  them  into  the  air. 

My  last  query  was.  What  causes  these  webs  ultimately 
to  fall  to  the  earth  ?  Mr.  White's  observation  will  I 
think  furnish  the  best  answer.  ^^  If  the  spiders  have  the 
power  of  coiling  up  their  webs  in  the*  air,  as  Dr.  Lister 
affirms,  then  when  they  become  heavier  than  the  air  they 
will  fall  ^"  The  more  expanded  the  web,  the  lighter 
and  more  buoyant,  and  the  more  condensed,  the  heavier 
it  must  be. 

I  trust  you  will  allow  firom  this  mass  of  evidence,  that 
die  English  Arachnologists — may  I  coin  this  term  ? — 
were  correct  in  their  account  of  this  singular  phenomenon; 
and  think,  with  me,  that  Swammerdam  (who  however  ad- 
mits that  spiders  sail  on  their  webs),  and  after  him  De 
Geer,  were  rather  hasty  when  they  stigmatized  the  dis- 
covery that  these  animals  shoot  their  webs  into  the  air, 
and  so  take  flight,  as  a  strange  and  unfounded  opinion  ^. 
The  fact,  though  so  well  authenticated,  is  indeed  strange 
and  wcmderful,  and  afibrds  another  proof  of  the  extraor- 
dinary powers,  unparalleled  in  the  higher  orders  of  ani- 
mals, with  which  the  Creator  has  gifted  the  insect  world. 
Were  indeed  man  and  the  larger  animals,  with  their  pre- 
sent propensities,  similarly  endowed,  the  whole  creation 

•  Be  Araneis,  66.  ^  Ibid.  79.  "  Nat.  Hut:  I  326. 

"  Swamm.  BibL  Nat.  Ed.  Hill,  i.  24.    De  Geer,  vii,  190. 
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wonld  soon  go  to  roiB.  But  diese  almoit  aumcukHis 
powers  m  the  hands  of  these  little  beings  01^7  lend  io 
keep  it  in  order  and  beauty.  Adorable  is  that  Wisdom, 
Power,  and  Goodness,  that  has  disdngiushed  these  aeiEt 
to  nothings  by  such  peculiar  endowments  for  qor  pre- 
servation as  if  given  to  the  stroi^  and  mighty  would 
work  our  destruction. 

After  the  for^^ing  marvdlous  detail  o(  the  aerial 
excursions  of  our  insect  air-balloonists,  I  fear  you  will 
think  the  motions  of  those  which  fly  by  means  of  mngs 
less  interesting.  You  will  find,  however,  that  they  are 
not  altogether  barren  of  amusement.  Though  the  wings 
are  the  principal  instruments  of  the  flight  of  insects, 
yet  there  are  others  subsidiary  to  them,  which  I  shall 
here  enumerate,  considering  them  more  at  large  under 
the  orders  to  which  Aey  severally  belong.  These  are 
wing-cases  {Elytra^  Tegmina^  and  Hemelytra) ;  winglets 
(Altda) ;  poisers  {Halteres) ;  tailets  (Cauduke) ;  booklets 
{Hamuli);  base-covers  {Tegula)^ Sic.  Besides,  their  tailsj 
legSj  and  even  ahtentue^  assist  them  in  some  instances,  io 
this  motion. 

As  wings  are  common  to  idmost  the  whole  dass,  I 
shall  consider  their  structure  here.  Every  wing  consists 
of  two  membranes,  more  or  less  transparent,  a{^ied  to 
each  other :  the  uf^er  membrane  being  very  strongly 
attached  to  the  nervures  (NeurcB\  and  the  lower  adhe- 
ring more  loosely,  so  as  to  be  separable  from  them.  The 
nervures  *  are  a  kind  of  hollow  tube, — above^  elastic, 
homy,  and  convex ;  and  flat  and  nearly  membranaceous 

*  French  naturalists  use  this  term  {nerpure)  for  the  veins  of  wings^ 
leaves,  &c.  restricting  nerve  (netf)  to  the  ramifications  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow.  We  have  adopted  the  term,  which  we  express 
in  Latin  by  neura,  from  the  Greek  ysv^u. 
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bfliow^-^wUeb  tak@  dieir  origiQ  ui  the  trunk,  and  k^fip 
dinunishing  gradually,  the  m^ginal  ones  exc^ted#  to 
their  termination.  The  vessels  <x^tained  In  the  nervui^es 
jconsist  of  a  spiral  thread,  whence  they  appear  to  be  air- 
vessels  communicating  with  the  tracheae  in  the  tirunH* 
«— The  expansion  of  the  wing  at  the  will  of  the  in^ecl^ 
is  a  problem  that  can  only  be  solved  by  supposing  that 
a  subtile  fluid  is^  introduced  into  these  vessels^,  which 
seem  perfectly  analogous  to  those  in  the  wings  of  bird$; 
and  that  thus  an  impulse  is  communiqated  to  every  part 
of  the  organ,  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  proper  tension.  We 
see  by  this,  that  a  wing  is  supported  in  its  flight  Jike  a 
sail  by  its  cordage*.  It  is  remarkable  that  those  insects 
which  keep  the  longest  on  the  wing,  the  dragon-flies 
[LibeUtdina)  for  instance,  have  their  wings  most  covered 
with  nervures.  The  wii^  of  insects  in  flying,  like  those 
of  other  flying  animals,  you  are  to  observe,  move  verti- 
cally, or  up  and  down. 

.  In  considering  the  fl^ht  of  insects,  I  shall  treat  c^ 
that  q£  each  order  separately,  beginning  with  the  Coleo- 
ptera  or  beetles.  Their  subsidiary  instruments  of  fli^t 
are  their  wing  teases  {Mytra),  and  in  one  instance,  wing*- 
lets  ~{Aluks).  The  fwrmer  *»,  which  in  some  are  of  a 
hard  horny  substance,  and  in  others  are  sofl;er  and  more 
like  leather,  though  they  are  kept  immoveable  in  flight, 
are  probably,  by  their  resistance  to  the  air,  not  without 
their  use  on  this  occasion.  The  winglets  are  small  coni* 
cavo^convex  sade%  of  a  stiff  membranaceous  substance, 
generally  fringed  at  their  extremity^.     I  know  at  pre- 

*  Jurine  HymenopL  19.  ^  Plate  X.Fig.  1. 

•  Plate  XXIII.  Fig.  6.  a. 
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s«it  of  only  one  coleopterous  insect  that  has  them  {Djf" 
tiscus  margimalis).  THiey  are  placed  under  (he  ely- 
tra at  their  base.  Their  use  is  unknown ;  but  it  i^y 
probably  be  connected  with  their  flight  The  wings 
of  beetles*  are  usually  very  ample,  <rften  of  a  substance 
between  parchment  and  membrane.  The  nervures  that 
traverse  and  extend  them,  though  not  numerous,  are 
stronger  and  larger  than  those  in  the  wings  of  insects 
of  the  other  orders,  imd  are  so  di^rsed  as  to  give 
perfect  t^ision  to  the  organ.  When  at  rest — exce|it 
in  Molorchmj  Atractocerus^  Nea/dalis,  and  some  other 
genera — they  are  folded  transversely  under  the  elytra, 
generally  near  the  middle,  with  a  lateral  longitudmal 
fold,  but  occasionaUy  near  the  extremity  *».  When  they 
prepare  for  fl^ht,  dieir  antennse  being  set  out,  the  ely- 
tra are  opened  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  body 
and  admit  the  free  play  of  the  wings,  and  they  then  fly 
off,  striking  the  air  by  the  vertical  motion  of  these  or- 
gans, the  elytra  all  the  while  remaining  immoveable. 
During  their  flight  the  bodies  of  insects  of  t^  (»*der, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed  them,  are  always  in  a  position 
nearly  vertical,  which  gives  to  the  larger  sorts,  the  stag- 
beetle  for  instance,  a  very  singular  appearance.  Olivier, 
probably  having  some  of  the  larger  and  heavier  beetles 
in  his  eye,  affirms  that  the  wings  of  insects  of  this  order 
are  not  usually  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  their 
bodies,  and  that  the  muscular  apparatui^  that  moves 
them  is  deficient  in  force.  In  consequence  of  which,  he 
observes,  they  take  flight  with  difficu%,  and  fly  very 

-     *  Plate  X.  Fig.  4. 

**  In  Pl^te  XXIIL  Fig.  5.  the  wings  of  Dtftiicus  margimUU  are 
represented  as  they  appear  when  folded. 
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badly.  The  strokes  of  their  wii^  being  frequent,  and 
their  flight  short,  uncertain,  heavy,  and  laborious,  they 
can  use  their  wings  only  in  very  cidm  weather,  ^e  least 
wind  beating  them  down.  Yet  he  allows  that  others, 
whose  body  is  l^jhter,  rise  into  the  air  and  fly  widi  a 
little  more  ease ;  especially  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry,  their  flights  however  being  short,  though  fre- 
quent. He  asserts  also,  that  no  coleopterous  insect  can 
fly  against  the  wind^  These  observations  may  hold 
perhaps  with  respect  to  many  species ;  but  they  will  by 
no  means  apply  generally.  The  cockchafer  {Melolentha 
vulgaris),  if  thrown  into  the  air  in  the  evening,  its  time 
of  fl%ht,  will  take  wing  before  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  common  dung-chafer  {Geotrupes  stercorariusy^ 
wheeling  from  side  to  side  like  the  humble-bee^— flies 
with  great  rapidity  and  force,  and,  with  all  its  dung-de- 
vouring confederates,  directs  its  flight  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  and  probably  often  against  the  wind,  to  its 
food.  The  root^evourers  or  tree-chafers  {MelolonthOy 
Hqplia,  &c.)  support  themselves,  like  swarming  bees, 
in  the  air  and  over  the  trees,  flying  round  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  Brachfptera  and  Donacitej  in  warm  weather, 
fly  off  from  their  station  with  the  utmost  ease ; — their 
wings  are  unfolded,  and  they  are  in  the  air  in  an  in- 
stant, especially  the  latter,  as  I  have  often  found  when 
I  have  attempted  to  take  them.  None  are  more  re- 
mib^able  for  this  than  the  Cicindeke,  which,  however, 
taking  very  short  flights,  are  as  easily  marked  down  as 
a  partridge,  and  affords  as  much  amusement  to  the 
entomologist,  as  the  latter  to  the  sportsman. — It  is  to 
be  observed  that  many  insects  in  this  order  have  no 
*  ErUomoL  u  1. 
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wtngs,  and  the  t^ai^  glow*wonn«  aeMi^  wings. nor 

Many  p&csG^a  are  not  aware  that  the  insects  of  tbe 
next  order,  the  Dermaptera,  can  fly :  but  earw^  [For^ 
fi(nda\  thdr  size  ccmsidered,  are  fumisbed  with  very 
ample  and  curious  wings,  the  principal  nervures  of 
which  are  so  many  radii,  divergbg  fircmi  a  common 
ipoint  near  the  anterior  margin.  Between  the$ie  are 
others  which,  proceeding  from  the  opposite  margioi 
terminate  in  the  middle  of  the  wing^.  These  oiffm^ 
when  at  rest,  are  more  tlian  cmce  folded  both  tronsr 
versdy  and  loi^itudinally. 

Wings  equally  ample,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  with  five  or  six  nervures  diverging  from  their 
base,  distinguish  the  strepsipterous  tribe*  When  un^oo- 
{doyed,  these  are  folded  longitudinally  \ 

Probably  in  the  next  order  (OrtfKipiera)^  the  Teg- 
mina^  or  wing-covers— since  tliey  are  usually  of  a  much 
thinner  substance  than  elytra — assist  them  in  flyiilg* 
They  are  however  quite  covered  by  irregular  reiticula- 
tions,  produced  by  various  nervures  sent  forth  by  the 
longitudinal  ones,  and  running  in  all  directions.  When 
at  rest,  the  inner  part  of  one  laps  over  that  of  the  other '^z 
but  in  di^ei*ent  genera  there  is  a  singular  variation  ia 
tliis  circumstance.  Thus  in  Blatta^  Phasvfut^  and  male 
Acridly  ai)d  generally  ispeaking,  but  not  invariably^  in 
Locusta  and  Trwcalis^ — the  left  elytrum  laps  over  the 

»  Plate  X.  Fig.  5.  ^  Plate  II.  Fig.  1.    It  has  been 

ascertained  that  the  spurious  elytra  of  these  insects  are  serviceable 
in  their  flight.  As  M.  Latreille  now  allows  this,  be  ought  to  have 
i^stored  its  original  name,  which  he  had  altered,  to  diis  order. 

•  Plate  X.  Fig.  2. 
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li^t:  bnt  in  Mantis  i  Mantispa ;  some  feiitab  AcmUt; 
GtyUus :  and  Gtylloialpa ;  the  right  is  lakl  oyer  the 
left.  The  wings  in  this  order,  thongh  always  ample 
and  lai^er  than  the  tegmuia,  do  not  invariably  form  a 
quadrant  of  a  circle,  falling  often  ^ort  ol  it.  They  are 
extended  by  means  of  nervures,  which,  like  so  many 
rays,  diverge  from  the  base  of  the  wing,  and  are  inters 
sected  alternately  by  transverse  ones,  which  thus  form 
quadrangular  areas,  arranged  like  bricks  in  a  wall. 
When  at  rest,  they  are  longitudinally  folded.  The 
flight  of  these  insects,  as  &r  as  it  has  been  observed, 
much  resembles,  it  is  said,  that  of  certain  birds.  Bxy 
tells  us  that  both  sexes  of  the  house-cricket  {Ghyllus  ii(h> 
mesticiis)  fly  wil£  an  undulating  motion,  like  a  wood- 
pecker, alternately  ascending  with  expanded  wings,  and 
descending  with  folded  ones  ^.  The  field-  and  mole* 
cridcets  {Gtyllm  campestris  and  GryUotalpa  valgaris)^ 
as  we  learn  from  Mr.  White  **, — and,  since  the  structure 
of  their  wings  is  similar,  probably  the  other  Orthoptera^ 
— fly  in  the  same  way. 

Hemipte^'ous  insects,  with  respect  to  their  Hemehftray 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Those  in  whidi  they  are 
all  of  the  same  substance — varying  firom  membrane  to  a 
leathery  or  homy  crust'' — and  those  in  which  the  base 
and  the  apex  are  of  different  substances ;  the  first  being 
generally  corneous,  and  the  latter  membranaceous^. 
The  former  or  homopterous  division  includes  the  Cu 
cadariayhair.;  Aphis ^  Ckermes;  Thrip^;  ani Coccus ; — 
md  the  latter  the  heteropterous  divisicwi,  comprehend- 
ing besides  the  Geocorisa,  Latr.,  Notonecta ;  Sigara ; 

*  HUL  Ins,  63.  *  Nat  Hist.  ii.  8^. 

*  Plate  II.  F*ig.  4.  ^  Piate  X.  Fig.  3.    II.  Fig.  5. 
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Nqfa ;  Manatra ;  and  Naucoris  of  Falmcius,  The  posh 
terior  tibiseof  some  of  this  last  division  {Lf/gaus  phfl- 
lopuSfJbliaceuSy  &c.  F.)  are  furnished  on  each  side  with 
a  foliaceous  process— which  may  act  the  part  of  oat* 
riggers,  and  assist  them  in  their  flight^  I  can  give  yoa 
no  particular  information  with  respect  to  the  aerial  move* 
mehts  of  the  insects  of  this  order :  the  British  species 
that  belong  to  it  are  generally  so  minute  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace  them  with  the  naked  eye ;  and  unless  some 
kind  optician,  whidi  is  much  to  be  wished,  would  invent 
a  telescope  by  which  the  proceedings  of  insects  could  be 
examined  at  a  distance,  there  is  no  other  way  of  study- 
ing them. 

The  four  wings  of  the  next  order,  the  Trichoptera  or 
case-worm  flies,  both  in  their  shape  and  nervures  resem- 
ble those  of  many  moths  ^;  only  instead  of  scales  they 
are  usually  covered  with  hairs,  and  the  under  wings, 
which  are  larger  than  the  upper,  fold  longitudinally. 
Some  of  these  flies,  I  have  observed,  move  in  a  direct 
line,  with  their  legs  set  out,  which  makes  them  look  as 
if  they  were  walking  in  the  air.  In  flying  they  often 
apply  their  antennae  to  each  other,  stretching  them  out 
straight,  and  thus  probably  are  assisted  in  their  motion. 

The  Lepidoptera  vary  so  infinitely  in  the  shape,  com- 
parative magnitude,  and  appendages  of  their  wings,  that 
I  should  detain  you  too  long  did  I  enlarge  upon  so  mul- 
tifarious a  subject.  I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that 
one  species  is  described^  both  by  Lyonet  and  De  Geer^ 
{Lobophora  hexaptera\  as  having  six  wings;  for  besides 

*  Plate  XV.  Fio.  2.  I  have  separated  this  tribe  from  the  rest 
under  the  name  of  Petalopus,  K.  Ms.  ^  Plate  III.  Fig.  4. 

•  Lesser,  X.  i.  109,  note*.    De  Geer,  ii.  460—.  /.  ix./.  9. 
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th^  four  ordinary  ones,  it  has  a  winglet  {AMa)  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  lower  one,  and  placed,  when  the  wings 
are  folded,  between  it  and  the  upper.  These  organs  in 
this  order  you  know  are  covered  with  scales  of  various 
shapes  %  Their  nervures  are  diverging  rays,  which  issue 
either  from  a  basal  area  or  from  the  base  itself,  and 
terminate  in  the  exterior  margin^.  The  wings  of  many 
male  butterflies,  hawk-moths,  and  moths,  are  distin- 
guished by  a  remarkable  apparatus,  noticed  by  De  Geer, 
and  since  by  many  other  naturalists  ^  for  keeping  theih 
steady  and  underanged  in  their  flight.  The  upper 
wings,  on  their  underside  near  their  base,  have  a  minute 
process,  bent  mto  a  hook  {Hamus\  and  covered  with 
hairs  and  scales.  In  this  hook  one  or  more  bristles 
[Tendo)j  attached  to  the  base  of  the  under  wing,  have 
their  play.  When  the  fly  unfolds  its  wings,  the  hook 
does  not  quit  its  hold  of  the  bristle,  which  moves  to  and 
fro  in  it  as  they  expand  or  close.  The  females,  which 
seldom  fly  far,  ofl;en  have  the  bristles  but  never  the 
hook.  The  hairy  tails  of  some  insects,  Sesia^  belonging 
to  the  hawk-mbth  tribe,  are  expanded  when  they  fly, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  rudder,  which  enal^s  them  to 
steer  their  course  with  more  certainty. 

The  insects  of  this,  and  of  every  other  order,  except 
the  CoUopterUj  fly  with  their  bodies  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, or  nearly  so.  As  their  wings  are  usually  so  ample, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Lepidoptera  are  excellent 
fliers.  Indeed  th^  se^m  to  flit  untired  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  from  field  to  field ;  impelled  at  one  while  I^ 
hunger,  and  at  another  by  love  or  maternal  solicitude. 

»  Plate  XXII.  Fig.  7—.  ^  Plate  X.  Fig.  6. 

•  De  Geer,  i.  173.  t,  x.f.  4.    Linn,  Trans:  i.  136—. 
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— The  distance  to  which  some  mdes  will  fly  is  astonish- 
ing* That  of  one  of  the  silk-worm  moths  {Attmm 
Paphia)  is  stated  to  travel  sometimes  more  than  a  hun^ 
dred  miles  in  this  w{^*. — Our  most  beautifiil  butterfij, 
the  purple  emperor  {Apatura  Iris^i  when  he  makes  hm 
first  appearance  fixes  his  throne  <m  the  summit  c{  some 
IcSty  oak,  from  whence  in  sunny  days,  unattended  by 
his  empress,  who  does^  not  fly,  he  takes  his  excursions. 
Launching  into  the  air  from  one  of  the  highest  twigs, 
he  mounts  often  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  become  in- 
idsible.  When  the  sun  is  at  the  meridimi  his  loftiest 
fl^^hts  take  place ;  and  about  four  in  the  aftemocm  he 
resumes  his  station  oi  repose  ^'•-^The  laige  bodies  of 
hawk-moths  {SphinSf  F.)  are  carried  by  wings  remark- 
ably strong  both  as  to  nervures  and  texture,  and  their 
flight  is  proportionably  rapid  and  direct  That  of  but- 
terflies is  by  dipping  and  rising  alternately,-  so  as  to 
form  a  zigzag  line  with  vertical  angles,  which  the  ani- 
mal oflsen  describes  with  a  skipping  motion,  so  that  each 
zigzag  consists  of  smaller  ones.  This  doubUcsss  renders 
it  more  difficult  for  the  birds  to  take  them  as  they  fly; 
and.  thus  the  male,^  when  paired,  often  flits  away  with 
the  fenude. 

Amongst  the  Neuropterous  tribes  the  most  conspi- 
eimus  insects  are  the  dragon^flies  {Libdbdifta\  which 
— ^ttudr  metamorphosis,  habits,  mode  of  life,  imd  eharao* 
ters  considered — form  a  distinct  natural  order  of  them- 
selves. Their  four  wings,  which  are  nearly  equal  in 
size,  are  a  complete  and  beautiful  piece  of  net^work,  re- 
sembling the  finest  lace,  the  meshes  of  which  sire  usually 

■  Xrtitn.  TVfliM.  vii.  40. 

•»  Hawortfa  Lejndopt.Brit.  I  19. 
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fitfed  by  a  pure,  transparent,  glassy  raembrane.     In  two 
ci  the  genera  belonging  to  this  trib^  tlie  vrtngs,  when 
the  animal  is  at  rest,  are  always  expanded,  so  tliat  di^ 
can  take  flight  in  an  instant,  no  previous  unfolding  of 
dieise  organs  being  necessary*    In  Agrion,  the  other 
genus  of  the  tribe,  the  wings  when  they  repose  are  not 
expanded.     I  have  observed  of  these  insects,  and  also 
of  several  oAers  in  different  orders,  that  without  turning 
they  can  fly  in  all  directions — backwards,   and  to  the 
ri^t  and  left,  as  well  as  forwards.     This  ability  to  fly 
all  ways,  without  having  to  turn,  must  be  very  useful  to 
them  when  pursued  by  a  bird.     Leeuwenhoek  once  saw 
a  swallow  chasing  an  insect  of  this  tribe,  which  he  calls 
a  Mordelkif  in  a  menagerie  about  a  hundred  feet  long.. 
The  little  creature  flew  with  such  astonishing  velocity*— 
to  the  right — to  the  left — ^and  in  all  du*ections — ^that  this 
bird  of  rapid  wing  and  ready  evolution  was  unable  to 
overtake  and  entrap  it ;  the  ix»ect  eludmg  every  attempt,, 
and  being  generally  six  feet  before  it  *.     Indeed,  such  is 
d^  power  of  the  long  wings  by  which  the  dragrni-fliea 
are  dislin^ished,  particularly  in  JSshna  and  Libettaloy 
and'  suck  the  force  of  the  musdes  that  move  them,  thait 
they  seem  never  to  be  wearied  with  flying.     I  have  ob- 
served one  of  the  former  genus  {Anax  hnperatoTj  •  Leach) 
sinKng  for  hours  over  a  (Hece  of  water — sometimes  to  and 
&oy  and  sometimes  wheeling  fix>m  side  to  side ;   and  all 
the  while  chasing,  capturing,  and  devouring  the  various 
insects  that  came  atiiwart  its  course,  or  driving  away  its 
competitors — without  ever  seeming  died,  or  inclioed  to 
al^ht.     Another  species  {JEshna  variegaia)^  v&tj  oom-> 
mon  in  lanes  and  along  hedges,  which  flies,  like  the 
•  Leeuw,  Epitt.  6.  Mart.  1717. 
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Orthoptera^  in  a  waving  line,  is  equally  alert  and  actire 
after  its  prey.  This  however  often  alights  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  resumes  its  gay  excursive  flights.  The 
species  of  the  genus  Agrion  cut  the  air  with  less  velocity ; 
but  so  rapid  is  the  motion  of  their  wings,  that  they  be- 
come quite  invisible.  Hawking  always  about  for  prey, 
the  Agrions,  from  the  variety  of  the  colours  of  different 
individuals,  form  lio  uninteresting  object  during  a  sum- 
mer stroll.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  flight  of  the 
other  neuropterous  tribes  I  have  nothing  to  remark ;  for 
that  of  the  EphemercBj  which  has  been  most  noticed,  I 
shall  consider  under  another  head. 

The  next  order  of  insects,  the  Hymenqptef^a^  attract 
also  general  attention  as  fliers,  and  from  our  earliest 
years.     The  ferocious  hornet,  with  its  trumpet  of  terror; 
the  intrusive  and  indomitable  wasp ;  the  booming  and 
pacific  humble-beei  the  frequent  prey  of  merciless  school- 
boys ;  and  that  universal  favourite,  the  industrious  inha- 
bitant of  the  hive, — all  belonging  to  it,— are  familiar  to 
every  one.  And  in  summer-time  there  is  scarcely  a  flower 
or  leaf  in  field  oi"  garden,  which  is  not  visited  by  some  of 
its  numerous  tribes.     The  four  wings  of  these  insects, 
the  upper  pair  of  which  are  larger  than  the  under,  vary 
much  in  their  nervures.     From  the  saw-flies  {Serrifera%. 
whose  wings  are  nearly  as  much  reticulated  as  those 
of  some  Neuroptera^  to  the  minute  CAalcis  and  PsiluSy 
m  which  these  organs  are  without  nervures,  diere  is 
every  intermediate  variety  of  reticulation  that  can  be 
imagined  ^.     It  has  been  observed  that  the  nervures  oi 
the  wings  are  usually  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  the 
insect    Thus  the  saw-flies  have  generally  bodies  thidcer 
*  Jurine  ffymenopt.  U  %^,. 
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fhan  those  of  most  other  Hymenoptera^  while  those  that 
have  fewer  nervures  are  more  slender.  This,  however, 
does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases — so  that  the  dinlensions 
and  cut  of  the  wings,  the  strength  of  their  tiervures,  and 
the  force  of  their  muscles,  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  wings  of  many  of  these  insects  when 
exi^anded,  are  kept  in  the  same  plane  by  means  of  small 
hooks  {Hamuli)  in  the  anterior  margin  of  the  under 
wing,  which  lay  hold  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
upper  ^.  Another  peculiarity  also  distinguishes  them. 
Base  covers  {Tegula\  or  small  concavo-convex  shields, 
protect  the  base  of  the  wings  from  injury  ^,  or  displace- 
ment. 

The  most  powerful  fliers  in  this  order  are  the  humble- 
bees^  whid),  like  the  dung-chafers  {Qeotnipes\  traverse 
t^  lur  in  segments  of  a  circle,  the  arc  of  which  is  alter- 
nately to  right  and  lefl.  The  rapidity  of  their  flight  is 
so  greats  tlmt  could  it  be  calculated,  it  would  be  found, 
the  size  of  the  creature  considered,  far  to  exceed  that  of 
any  bird. — The  aerial  movements  of  the  hive-bee  are 
more  direct  and  leisurely.  When  leaving  the  hive  for 
an  excursion,  I  have  observed  that  as  soon  as  they  come 
out  they  turn  about  as  if  to  survey  the  entrance,  and  then 
wheding.  round  in  a  circle,  fly  off.  When  they  return 
to  the  hive,  they  oflen  fly  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to  ex- 
amine before  they  alight.  When  swarming,  the  heads 
of  all  are  turned  towards  the  group  at  the  mouth  of  their 
dwelling ;  and  upon  rising  into  the  air  these  little  crea- 
tures fly  so  thick  in  every  direction,  as  to  appear  like  a 
kind  of  net^work  with  meshes  of  every  angle.  The  queen 

»  Kirby  Mon.  Ap,  Angl.  I  96.  108.  L  xiii./.  19: 
*lbid.96.  107./.V./.  8.  drf. 
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also,  upon  going  forth,  when  her  object  is  to  pair,  after 
returning  to  reconnoitre,  begins  her  flight  by  describing 
circles  of  considerable  diameter,  thus  rising  spirally  with 
a  rapid  motion  '.  The  object  of  these  gyrations  is  pro- 
bably to  increase  her  chance  of  meeting  with  a  drone. — 
I  have  not  much  to  tell  you  with  respect  to  the  flight  of 
other  insects  of  this  order,  except  that  a  spider-wasp 
{Ppmpilus  maticm)  whose  sting  is  redoubtable,  and  which 
often,  when  we  are  in  the  vicinity  of  sandy  sunny  banks, 
accompanies  our  steps,  has  a  kind  of  jumping  movement 
when  it  flies. 

The  next  order,  the  Dipteroj  consists  altogether  of 
two- winged  flies: — but  to  replace  the  under  wings  of 
the  tetraptei'ous  insects,  they  are  furnished  with  poisers, 
and  numbers  of  them  also  with  winglets.  The  poisers 
{Halteres)  are  little  membranaceous  threads  placed  cme 
under  the  origin  of  each  wing,  near  a  spiracle,  and  ter- 
minated by  an  oval,  round,  or  triangular  button,  which 
seems  capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction*  The  ani- 
mal moves  these  organs  with  great  vivacity,  often  when 
at  rest,  and  probably  when  flying.  Their  winglets 
{Alula)  are  different  from  those  oi  Dytiscus  marginalise 
and  the.  moth  before  noticed.  Like  them,  they  are  of 
rigid  membrane,  and  fringed;  but  they  consist  generally 
of  two  concavo-convex  pieces  (sometimes  surrounded  by 
a  nervure),  situated  between  the  wing  and  the  poisers, 
which,  when  the  insect  reposes,  fold  over  each  other 
like  the  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell;  but  when  it  flies  they 
are  extended.  The  use  of  neither  of  these  organs  scans 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Dr.  Derham 
thinks  they  are  for  keeping  the  body  steady  in  flight; 
•  Huber.  i.  38. 
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and  asserts,  that  if  either  a  poiser  or  winglet  be  cut  off, 
the  insect  will  fly  as  if  one  side  overbalanced  the  other, 
till  it  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  tliat  if  both  be  cut  off*,  they 
will  fly  awkwardly  and  unsteadily,  as  if  they  had  lost  some 
very  necessary  part*.  Shelver  cut  ofi'the  winglets  of  a 
fly,  leaving  both  wings  and  poisers,  but  it  could  no  longer 
fly.  He  next  cut  off  the  poisers  of  another,  leaving  the 
wings  and  winglets,  and  the  same  result  followed.  He 
found,  upon  removing  one  of  these  organs,  that  they 
were  not  properly  compared  to  balancers.  Observing 
that  a  common  crane-fly  {Tipulu  crocata)  moved  the 
knee  of  the  hinder  tibia  in  connexion  with  the  wing  and 
poiser,  he  cut  it  off,  and  it  could  no  longer  fly :  this  last 
experiment,  however,  seems  contradicted  by  the  fact, 
which  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  insects  of  this 
genus  will  fly  when  half  their  legs  are  gone.  He  after- 
wards cut  off  both  its  poisers,  when  it  could  neither  fly 
nor  walk.  Hence  he  conjectures  that  the  poisers  are 
connected  with  the  feet,  and  are  air-holders  ^.  I  have 
often  seen  flies  move  their  poisers  very  briskly  when  at 
rest,  particularly  Seioptera  vibrans^  before  mentioned. 
This  renders  Shelver's  conjecture — that  they  are  con- 
nected with  respiration — not  improbable.  Perhaps  by 
their  action  some  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the 
spiracle  in  their  vicinity,  either  as  to  the  opening  or 
closing  of  it. 

There  are  three  classes  of  fliers  in  this  order,  the  form 
of  whose  bodies,  as  well  as  the  shape  and  circumstances 
of  their  wings,  is  different.  First  are  the  slender  flies — 
the  gnats,  gnat-like  flies,  and  crane-flies  {Tipularia). 

*  Phys.  TheoL  13th  Ed.  366,  note  (i.) 

*  Wiedemann's  Archiv,  ii.  210. 
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The  bodies  of  these  are  light,  their  wings  narrow,  and 
their  legs  long,  and  they  have  no  winglets.  Next  are 
those  whose  bodies,  though  slender,  are  more  weighty— 
the  Asilid{ei  Conopsid^y  &c. ;  these  have  larger  wings, 
shorter  legs,  and  very  minute  and  sometimes  even  obso- 
lete winglets.  Lastly  come  the  flies,  the  Muscidce^  &c., 
and  their  afiinities,  whose  bodies  being  short,  thick,  and 
often  very  heavy,  are  furnished  not  only  with  proportion- 
ate wings  and  shorter  legs,  but  also  with  conspicuous 
winglets.  From  these  comparative  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions, we  may  conjecture  in  the  first  place — since  the 
lightest  bodies  are  furnished  with  the  longest  legs,  and 
the  heaviest  with  the  shortest — that  the  legs  act  as 
poisers  and  rudders,  that  keep  them  steady  while  they 
fly,  and  assist  them  in  directing  their  course  *- ;  and  in  the 
next — since  £he  winglets  are  largest  in  theheavie?st  bodies, 
and  altogether  wanting  in  the  lightest — ^that  one  of  their 
principal  uses  is  to  assist  the  wings  when  the  insect  is 
flying. 

The  flight  of  the  Tipularian  genera  is  veiy  various. 
Sometimes,  as  I  have  observed,  they  fly  up  and  down 
with  a  zigzag  course;  at  others  in  vertical  curves  of  small 
diameter,  like  some  birds ;  at  others,  again,  in  horizontal 
curves: — all  these  lines  they  describe  with  a  kind  of 
skipping  motion.  Sometimes  they  would  seem  to  flit  in 
every  possible  way — Upwards,  downwards,  athwart,  ob- 
liquely, and  sometimes  almost  in  circles.  The  common 
gnat  {Citlex  pipiens)  seems  to  sail  along  also  in  various 
directions.    The  motion  of  its  wings,  if  it  does  not  fly 

*  To  those  that  frequent  meadows  and  pastures  {Tipula  oleracea, 
L.  &c.)  they  are  also  useful  as  I  have  before  observed,  as  stilts,  to 
enable  them  to  walk  over  the  grass.    Reaum.  v.  Pre/A,  U  iii./.  10. 
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like  a  hawk,  is  so  rapid  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  When 
the  crane-fly  {Tiptda  oleracea)  is  upon  the  wing,  its  fore- 
legs are  placed  horizontally,  pointing  forwards,  and  the 
four  hind  ones  stretched  out  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
one  forming  the  prow  and  the  other  the  stern  of  the 
vessel,  in  its  voyage  through  the  ocean  of  air.  The  legs 
of  another  insect  of  this  tribe  {Hirtcea  Marci)  all  point 
towards  the  anus  in  flight,  the  long  anterior  pair  forming 
an  acute  angle  with  the  body : — thus,  perhaps,  it  can 
better  cut  the  air. 

I  have  often  been  amused  in  my  walks  with  the  motions 
of  the  hornet-fly  {Asilus  crabroniformis\  belonging  to 
the  second  division  just  mentioned.  This  insect  is  car- 
nivorous, living  upon  small  flies.  When  you  are  taking 
your  rambles,  you  may  often  observe  it  alight  just  before 
you ; — as  soon  as  you  come  up,  it  flies  a  little  further, 
and  will  thus  be  your  avant-courier  for  the  whole  length 
of  a  long  field.  This  usually  takes  place,  I  seem  to  have 
observed,  when  a  path  lies  under  a  hedge ;  and  perhaps 
the  object  of  this  manoeuvre  may  be  the  capture  of  prey. 
Your  motions  may  drive  a  number  of  insects  before  you, 
and  so  be  instrumental  in  supplying  it  with  a  meal. 
Other  species  of  the  genus  have  the  same  habit. 

The  aerial  progress  of  the  fly  tribes,  including  the 
gad-flies  {(EstricUe);  horse-flies  {Tabanidce);  carrion- 
flies  {Muscida),  and  many  other  genera — which  constitute 
the  heavy  horse  amongst  our  two-winged  fliers — is  won- 
derfully rapid,  and  usually  in  a  direct  line.  An  anony- 
mous observer  in  Nicholson's  Journal  *  calculates  that,  in 
its  ordinary  flight,  the  common  house-fly  {Musca  domes- 
tica)  makes  with  its  wings  about  600  strokes,  which 
•  4to.  iii.  36. 
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carry  it  five  feet,  every  second.  But  if  alarmed,  he  st^es 
their  velocity  can  be  increased  six-  or  seven-fold,  or  to 
thirty  or  thirty-five  feet,  in  the  same  period.  In  this 
space  of  time  a  race-horse  could  clear  only  ninety  feet, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  in  aminute.  Our 
little  fly,  in  her  swiftest  flight,  will  in  the  same  space  of 
time  go  more  than  the  third  of  a  mile.  Now  compare 
the  infinite  difference  of  the  size  of  the  two  animals  (ten 
millions  of  the  fly  would  hardly  counterpoise  one  racer), 
and  how  wonderful  will  the  velocity  of  this  minute  crea- 
ture appear  !  Did  the  fly  equal  the  race-horse  in  size, 
and  retain  its  present  powers  in  the  ratio  of  its  magni- 
tude, it  would  traverse  the  globe  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  not  by  muscular  strength 
alone  that  many  insects  are  enabled  to  keep  so  long 
upon  the  wing.  Every  one  who  attends  to  them  must 
have  noticed,  that  the  velocity  and  duration  of  their 
flights  depend  much  upon  the  heat  or  coolness  of  the 
atmosphere :  especially  the  appearance  of  the  sun.  The 
warmer  and  more  unclouded  his  beam,  the  more  insects 
are  there  upon  the  wing,  and  every  diurnal  species  seems 
fitted  for  longer  or  more  frequent  excursions.  As  these 
animals  have  no  circulating  fluid  except  the  air  in  their 
tracheae  and  bronchise,  their  locomotive  powers,  with 
few  exceptions,  must  depend  altogether  upon  the  state  of 
that  element  When  the  thermometer  descends  below 
a  certain  point  they  become  torpid,  and  when  it  reaches 
a  certain  height  they  revive ;  so  that  the  air  must  be  re- 
garded, in  some  sense,  as  their  blood,  or  rather  the  ca- 
loric that  it  contains ;  which  when  conveyed  by  the  air, 
it  circulates  quickly  in  them,  invigorates  all  their  mo- 
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tions,  enters  into  the  muscles  and  nervures  of  their  wings, 
maintaining  their  tension,  and  by  the  greater  or  less  ra- 
pidity of  its  pulsations  accelerating  or  diminishing  their 
action. 

Having  given  you  all  the  information  that  I  can  col- 
lect with  respect  to  the  motions  of  perfect  insects  in  the 
air,  I  must  next  say  something  concerning  their  modes 
of  locomotion  in  or  upon  the  'water.  These  are  of  two 
kinds,  swimming  and  walking.  Observe — I  call  that 
movement  swimming,  in  which  the  animal  pushes  itself 
along  by  strokes — while  in  walking,  the  motion  of  the 
legs  is  not  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  they  were 
on  land.  Most  insects  that  swim  have  their  posterior 
legs  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  either  by  a  dense  fringe  of 
hairs  on  the  shank  and  foot,  as  in  the  water-beetles 
{Dytiscus)  %  or  the  water-boatmen  {Notonecta) ;  or  by 
having  their  terminal  joints  very  much  dilated — as  in 
the  whirlwig  [Gyrinm) — so  as  to  resemble  the  paddle  of 
an  oar  **.  When  the  Dytisci  rise  to  the  surface  to  take 
in  fresh  air — a  silver  bubble  of  which  may  often  be  seen 
suspended  at  their  anus — they  ascend,  as  it  should  seem, 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  being  specifically  lighter 
than  the  water ;  but  when  they  descend  or  move  hori- 
zontally, which  they  do  with  considerable  rapidity,  it 
is  by  regular  and  successive  strokes  of  their  swimming 
legs.  While  they  remain  suspended  at  the  surface, 
these  legs  are  extended  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with 
their  body.    The  water-boatmen  swim  upon  their  back, 

»  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  6. 

^  Mr.  Briggs  observes  that  this  insect  appears  to  move  all  its  legs 
at  once,  with  wonderful  rapidity,  by  which  motion  it  produces  a 
radiating  vibration  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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which  enables  them  to  see  readily  and  seize  the  insects  that 
&11  upon  jthe  water,  which  are  their  prey.  Sigaroy  how-r 
ever,  a  cognate  genus  sq)arated  from  NoUmeeta  by  Fa- 
bricius,  swims  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  the  Gyrini  are 
usually  in  moticHi  at  the  surface,  whirling  round  and 
round  in  circles,  it  is  probable  that  their  legs  are  best 
adapted  to  this  movement.  They  dive  down,  however, 
with  great  ease  and  velocity  when  alarmed.  The  com- 
mon water-bug  {Qerris  lacustris\  though  it  never  goes 
under  water,  will  sometimes  swim  upon  the  ^ur&ce, 
which  it  does  by  strokes  of  the  intermediate  and  posr 
terior  legs  *.  These,  however,  are  neither  fringed  nor 
dilated,  but  very  long  end  slender,  with  claws,  not  easily 
detected,  situated  under  the  apex  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
foot,  which  covers  and  conceals  them.  The  underside 
of  their  body— as  is  the  case  with  Elopkarus^  and  many 
other  aquatic  insects — is  clothed  with  a  thick  coat  of  gray 
hairs  like  satin,  which  in  certain  lights  have  no  smidl  de- 
gree of  lustre,  and  protect  its  body  from  the  effects  of 
the  water.  Some  insects,  that  are  not  naturally  aquatic, 
if  they  fidl  into  the  water  will  swim  very  well.  I  once 
saw  a  kind  of  gras^opper  {Am/dium\  whicn  by  the 
powerful  strokes  of  its  hind  legs  pushed  itself  aoross  a 
stream  with  great  rapidly. 

Other  insects  walk,  as  it  were,  in  the  water,  moving 
their  legs  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  would  do  on 
the  land.  Many  smaller  species  of  water-beetles,  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Hydrophilus^  ElapkoruSf  Hydngna^ 
PamtiSf  Limnitis^  &c.  thus  win  their  way  in  the  waves. — 
Thus  also  the  water-scorpion  {Nepa)  pursues  its  prey ; 
and  the  little  water-mites  {Hydrachna)  may  be  seen  in 
*  Dc  Gccr,  iu.  314. 
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every  pool  ikas  working  their  little  1^  with  great  rigi- 
dity, and  moving  abont  in  all  directions*-— S<Hne  spidery 
also  will  not  (Hily  traverse  the  surface  of  the  waters,  but, 
as  you  have  heard  with  respect  to  one',  descend  into 
their  bosom.  There  are  other  insects  moving  in  this 
way  that  are  not  divers.  Of  this  kind  are  the  aquatic 
bugs  {Gerris  hcustris^  Ht/drometra  Stagnortm^  Velia 
Mivulorunif  &c,  Latr,).  The  first  can  walk,  run,  and 
even  leap,  which  it  does  upon  its  prey,  as  well  as  swim 
upon  the  surface.  The  second,  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
treme slendemess,  and  for  its  prominent  hemispherical 
eyes — which,  though  they  are  really  in  the  head,  appear 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  body — ^rambles  about  in  chase 
of  other  insects,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  most  stag- 
nant waters.  The  Velia  ^s  to  be  met  with  chiefly  in  run- 
ning streams  and  rivers,  com*sing  very  rapidly  over  their 
waves*'.     The  two  last  species  neither  jump  nor  swim. 

I  am  next  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  motions  of  in- 
sects that  burroWf  either  to  conceal  themselves  or  their 
young.  Though  burrowing  is  not  always  a  locomoticm, 
I  shall  consider  it  under  this  head,  to  preserve  the  unity 
<^the  subject  Many  enter  the  earth  by  means  of  fore-' 
1^  particularly  formed  for  the  purpose.  The  flat  den- 
tated  anteric»r  shanks,,  with  slender  feet,  that  distinguish 
the  chafers  (Petalocera) — most  of  which  in  their  first 
states  live  under  ground,  and  many  occasionally  in 
their  last— enable  them  to  make  their  way  either  into  the 
earth  or  out  of  it.  Two  other  genera  of  beetles  (Sea- 
rites  and  Clivina^  Latr.)^  have  these  shanks  palmated, 
or  ^armed  with  longer  teeth  at  their  extremity,  for  the 

*  Vol.  I.  470—.  "  Curtis  BnL  Ent,  U  ii. 

*=  Plate  XV.  Fig.  5. 
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same  purpose.  But  the  most  remarkable  burrower 
amongst  perfect  insects  is  that  singular  animal  the  mole- 
cricket  {Gryllotalpa  vulgarisy.  This  creature  is  en- 
dowed with  wonderful  strength,  particularly  in  its  thorax 
and  fore  legs.  The  former  is  a  very  hard  and  solid  shell 
or  crust,  covering  like  a  shield  the  trunk  of  the  animal; 
and  the  latter  are  remarkably  fitted  for  burrowing, 
both  by  their  strength  and  construction.  The  shanks 
are  very  broad,  and  terminate  obliquely  in  four  enor- 
mous sharp  teeth*',  like  so  many  fingers :  the  foot  con- 
sists of  three  joints — the  two  first  being  broad  and  tooth- 
shaped,  and  pointing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
teeth  of  the  shank ;  and  the  last  small,  and  armed  at  the 
extremity  with  two  short  claws.  This  foot  is  placed 
inside  the  shank,  so  as  to  resemble  a  thumb  and  perform 
the  office  of  one*^.  The  direction  and  motion  of  tb^se 
hands,  as  in  moles,  is  outwards;  thus  enabling  the  ani- 
mal most  effectually  to  remove  the  earth  when  it  bur- 
rows. By  the  help  of  these  powerful  instruments,  it  is 
astonishing  how  instantaneously  it  buries  itsel£  This 
creature  works  under  ground  like  a  field-mouse,  raising 
a  ridge  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  throw  up  heaps  like 
its  name-sake  the  mole.  They  will  in  this  manner  un- 
dermine whole  gardens ;  and  thus  in  wet  and  swampy 
situations,  in  which  they  delight,  they  excavate  their 
curious  apartnr^nts,  before  described.  The  field-cricket 
{Gryllus  campestris)  is  also  a  burrower,  but  by  means  of 
different  instruments ;  for  with  its  strong  jaws,  toothed 
like  the  claws  of  a  lobster,  but  sharper,  in  heaths  and 
other  dry  situations  it  perforates  and  rounds  its  curious 
and  regular  cells.     The  house-cricket  {G.  domesticus)^ 

*  Plate  II.  Fig.  2.  "  Plate  XV.  Fig.  6.  a.  *  Ibid.  b. 
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which,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  mortar,  delights 
in  new-built  houses,  with  the  same  organs,  to  make 
hdrself  a  covered- way  from  room  to  room,  burrows  and 
mines  between  the  joints  of  the  bricks  and  stones  *. 

But  of  all  the  burrowing  tribes,  none  are  so  numerous 
as  those  of  the  order  Hymenoptera.  Wherever  you  see  a 
bare  bank,  of  a  sunny  exposure,  you  always  find  it  full 
of  the  habitations  of  insects  belonging  to  it;— and  besides 
this,  every  rail  and  old  piece  of  timber  is  with  the  same 
view  perforated  by  them.  Bees;  wasps;  bee-wasps 
{Bembex);  spider-wasps  {Pofnpiltis);  fly-wasps  {Melli" 
nus,  Cerceris,  Crabro)\  with  many  others,  excavate  sub- 
terranean or  ligneous  habitations  for  their  young.  None 
is  more  remarkable  in  this  respect  than  the  sand-wasp 
{Ammaphilajf  or  as  it  might  be  better  named— since 
it  always  commits  its  eggs  to  caterpillars  which  it  in- 
humes— the  caterpillar-wasp.  It  digs  its  burrows,  by 
scratching  with  its  fore  legs  like  a  dog  or  a  rabbit,  di- 
spersing with  its  hind  ones,  which  are  particularly  con- 
structed for  that  purpose,  the  sand  so  collected^. 

Since  most  of  these  burrows  are  designed  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  eggs  of  the  burrowers,  I  shall  next  de- 
scribe to  you  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the  long-legged 
gnats,  or  crane-flies  {Ttpitla  variegata,) — a  proceeding 
to  which  I  was  myself  a  witness— oviposits.  Choosing  a 
south  bank  bare  of  grass,  she  stood  with  her  legs  stretch- 
ed out  on  each  side,  and  kept  turning  herself  half  rouiid 
backwards  and  forwards  alternately.  Thus  the  oviposi- 
tor, which  terminates  her  long  cylindrical  pointed  abdo- 
men, made  its  way  into  the  hard  soil,  and  deposited  her 

'  White,  NaL  Hist.  ii.  80.  72.  76.        ^  Linn,  Trans,  iv.  200—. 
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eggs  in  a  secure  situation.  AU,  however,  were  not  com* 
mitted  to  the  same  burrow;  for  she  every  now  and  then 
shifted  her  station,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  from  where 
she  bored  last.  While  she  was  thus  engaged,  I  observed 
her  male  companion  suspended  by  one  of  his  legs  on  a 
twig,  not  far  from  her.  The  common  turf-boring  crane- 
fly  {T.oleracea\  when  engaged  in  laying  ^gs,  moves 
over  the  grass  with  her  body  in  a  vertical  position,  by 
the  help — ^her  four  anterior  legs  being  in  the  air — of 
her  two  posterior  ones,  and  the  end  of  her  abdomen, 
which  performs  the  office  of  another.  Whether  in  boring, 
like  7*.  variegata,  she  turns  half  round  and  back,  does 
not  appear  from  Reaumur's  account  *. 

I  now  come  to  motions  whose  object  seems  to  be  sport 
and  amusement  rather  than  locomotion.  They  may  be 
considered  as  of  three  kinds — hovering — ^gyrations — and 
dancing. 

You  have  often  in  the  woods  and  other  places  seen 
flies  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  air,  their  wings  all  the 
while  moving  so  rapidly  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  This 
haoeringf  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  aphidivorous  flies, 
has  been  also  noticed  by  De  Geer  ^.  I  have  frequently 
amused  myself  with  watching  them ;  but  when  I  have 
endeavoured  to  entrap  them  with  my  forceps,  they  have 
immediately  shifted  their  quarters,  and  resumed  their 
amusement  elsewhere.  The  most  remarkable  insects  in 
this  respect  are  the  sphinxes,  and  from  this  they  doubt- 
less took  their  name  of  kawk-moths.  When  they  unfold 
their  long  tongue,  and  wipe  its  sweets  from  any  nectari- 
ferous flower,  they  always  keep  upon  the  wing,  sus- 
pending themselves  over  it  till  they  have  exhausted  them, 
*  V.  30—.  *»  vi.  104. 
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when  they  fly  away  to  another.  The  species  called  by 
collectors  the  humming-bird  (Macroglossa  Stellatarum)^ 
and  by  some  persons  mistaken  for  a  real  one,  is  remark- 
able for,  thiS)  and  the  motion  of  its  wings  ii3  inconceiv- 
ably n^id  *. 

The  gyrations  of  insects  take  place  either  when  they 
are  reposing,  or  when  they  are  flying  or  swimming.— 
I  was  once  much  diverted  by  observing  the  actions  of  a 
minute  moth  upon  a  leaf  on  which  it  was  stationedi 
Making  its  head  the  centre  of  its  revolutions,  it  turned 
round  tad  round  with  considerable  rapidity,  as  if  it 
had  the  vertigo,  for  some  time.  I  did  not,  however, 
succeed  in  my  attempts  to  take  it — Scaliger  noticed  a 
similar  motion  in  the  bookrcrab  {Ckelifer  cancroides)^. 

Reaumur  describes  in  a  very  interesting  and  lively 
way  the  gyrations  of  the  E|)hemer8B  before  noticed  *^, 
round  a  lighted  flambeau.  It  is  singular,  says  he,  that 
moths  which  fly  only  in  the  night,  and  shun  the  day, 
should  be  precisely  those  that  come  to  seek  the  light  in 
our  apartments.  It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  these 
Ephemeras — which  appearing  after  sunset^  and  dying 
before  sun-rise,  are  destined  never  to  behold  the  light  of 
that  orb — should  have  so  strong  an  inclination  for  any 
luminous  object  To  hold  a  flambeau  when  they  ap- 
peared was  no  very  pleas&nt  office ;  for  he  who  filled  it, 
in  a  few  seconds  had  his  dress  covered  with  the  insects^ 
whidi  rushed  from  all  quarters  to  him.  The  light  of 
the  flambeau  exhibited  a  spectacle  whidi  enchanted 
every  one  that  beheld  it     All  that  were  present,  even 

""  Rai.  Hist.  Ins.  133.  1.  ''  Lesser,  X.  i.  248,  note  32. 

•  Vol.  I.  282—. 
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the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  of  his  domestics,  were 
never  satisfied  with  looking  at  it  Never  had  any  armil- 
lary  sphere  so  many  zones,  as  there  were  here  circles, 
which  had  the  light  for  their  centre.  There  was  an  in- 
finity of  them — crossing  each  other  in  all  directions,  and 
of  every  imaginable  inclination — all  of  which  were  more 
or  less  eccentric.  Each  zone  was  composed  of  an  un- 
broken string  of  Ephemerae,  resembling  a  piece  of  silver 
lace  formed  into  a  circle  deeply  notched,  and  consisting 
of  equal  triangles  placed  end  to  end  (so  that  one  of  the 
angles  of  that  which  followed  touched  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  that  which  preceded),  and  moving  with  asto- 
nishing rapidity.  The  wings  of  the  flies,  which  was  all 
of  them  that  could  then  be  distingubhed,  formed  this 
appearance.  Each  of  these  creatures,  afler  having  de- 
scribed one  or  two  orbits,  fell  upon  the  earth  or  into  the 
water,  but  not  in  consequence  of  being  burned  *.  Reau- 
mur was  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  observers ;  and  yet 
I  suspect  that  the  appearance  he  describes  was  a  visual 
deception,  and  for  the  following  reason.  I  was  once 
walking  in  the  day-time  with  a  friend  **,  when  our  at- 
tention was  caught  by  myriads  of  small  flies,  which  were 
dancing  under  every  tree; — viewed  in  a  certain  light 
they  appeared  a  concatenated  series  of  insects  (as  Reau- 
mur has  here  described  his  Ephemeras)  moving  in  a 
spiral  direction  Upwards ; — but  each  series  upon  close 
examination,  we  found  was  produced  by  the  asto- 
nishingly rapid  movement  of  a  single  fly.     Indeed,  when 

•  Reaura.  vi.  484.  t,  xlv./.  7. 

^  The  persons  observing  the  appearance  here  related  were  the 
authors  of  this  work. 
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we  consider  the  space  that  a  fly  will  pass  through  in  a 
second,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  eye  should  be  unable 
to  trace  its  gradual  progress,  or  that  it  should  appear 
present  in  the  whole  space  at  tlie  same  instant.  The  fly 
we  saw  was  a  small  male  Ichneumon. 

Other  circular  motions  of  sportive  insects  take  place 
in  the  waters.  LinUe,  in  his  Lapland  tour,  noticed  a 
black  Tipula  which. ran  over  the  water,  and  turned 
round  like  a  whirlwig,  or  Gyrinm\  This  last  insect  I 
have  often  mentioned ; — -it  seems  the  merriest  and  most 
agile  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  waves.  Wonderful  is 
the  velocity  with  which  they  turn  round  and  round,  as  it 
were  pursuing  each  other  in  incessant  circles,  some- 
times moving  in  oblique,  and  indeed  in  every  other 
direction.  Now  and  then  they  repose  on  the  surface, 
as  if  fatigued  with  their  dances,  and  desirous  of  en- 
joying the  full  effect  of  the  sun-beam  :  if  you  approach 
they,  are  instantaneously  in  motion  again.  Attempt  to 
entrap  them  with  your  net,  and  they  are  under  the  water 
and  dispersed  in  a  moment.  When  the  danger  ceases 
they  reappear,  and  resume  their  vagaries.  Covered 
with  lucid  armour,  when  the  sun  shines  they  look  like 
little  dancing  masses  of  silver  or  brilliant  pearls  ^. 

But  the  motions  of  this  kind  to  which  I  particularly 
wish  to  call  your  attention,  are  the  choral  dances  of  males 
in  the  air ;  for  the  dancing  sex  amongst  insects  is  the 
masculine,  the  ladiesi  generally  keeping  themselves  quiet 
at  home.  These  dances  occur  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  though  in  the  former  season 

*  Loch  Lapp,  i.  194. 

*  Compare  Oliv.  Entomd.  iii.  Gt/rinus  4. 
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they  are  confined  to  the  hardy  Tipoiariae.  In  die  mom*- 
ing  before  twelve,  the  Ebpli^f  roo^beedes  befove  men- 
tioned, have  dieir  dances  m  the  air,  and  ^e  solsti- 
tial and  common  eodcchafer  appear  in  1^  evening — ^the 
former  generally  coming  forth  at  the  summer  solstice 
— and  fill  the  air  over  the  trees  and  hedges  witfi  their 
myriads  and  their  hum.  Other  danlfaig  inseets  resemMe 
moving  colnmns — each  individoal^rising  and  fidUng  in  a 
vertical  line  a  certain  i^ace,  9nd  which  wiU  follow  the 
passing  traveller — often  intent  upon  other  business,  and 
all  unconscious. of  his  aerial  companions^-^^for  a  consi- 
derable distance* 

Towards  sun*set  the  common  Ephemerae  ( £•  vu^(Ua\ 
distiogiiished  by  their  spotted  wings  and  f&ree  long 
taUs  (jCaudida)^  commence  their  dances  inthe  meadows 
near  the  rivers.  They  ass^nble  in  troops,  assisting 
sometimes  of  several  hundreds,  and  keep  riskig  and 
falling  continually,  usually  over  some  high  tree.  Th^ 
rise  beating  the  air  rapidly  with  <heir  wings^  tiU  they 
have  ascended  five  or  six  feet  above  the  tree;  t^n  they 
descend  to  it  with  their  wings  attended  and  motionless, 
sulinglike  hawks,  and  having  their  three  tails  dievi^ed, 
and  the  lateral  ones  so  s^arated  as  to  form  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  the  central  one.  These  tails  seem  given 
them  to  balance  their  bodies  when  they  desc^id,  which 
they  do  in  a  horizontal  position.  This  motion'  ccmtinues 
two  or  three  hours  without  ceasing,  and  ccHnmences  in 
fine  clear  weather  about  an  lK>ur  before  sun-set^  laS^tlng 
till  the  copious  falling  of  the  dew  compels  them  to  retire 
to  their  nocturnal  station  *.  Our  most  common  species, 
*  De  Geet,  ii.  638—. 
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whi<^  I  have  usually  taken  for  the  E.  vtdgaia,  varies 
from  that  of  De  Oeer  in  its  proceedings.  I  found  them 
at  the  end  of  May  dancing  over  the  meadows,  not  over 
the  trees,  at  a  much  earHer  hour — at  halF-past  three — 
rising  in  the  way  just  described,  about  a  foot,  and  then 
descending,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Another  species,  common  here,  rises 
seven  or  eight  feet  I  have  also  seen  Ephemeras  flying 
over  the  water  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  females 
are  sometimes  in  the  air,  when  the  males  seize  them, 
and  they  fly  paired.  These  insects  seem  to  use  their 
fore-legs  to  break  the  air;  they  are  applied  together 
before  the  head,  and  look  like  antennas.— iff fam  maura^ 
a  little  beaked  fly,  I  have  observed  rushing  in  infinite 
numbers  like  a  shower  of  rain  driven  by  the  wind, 
as  before  observed  %  over  waters,  and  then  returning 
back. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  smaller  Tiptdarta  will  fly 
unwetted  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  as  I  have  often  ob- 
served. How  keen  must  be  their  sight,  and  how  rapid 
theif  motions,  to  enable  them  to  steer  between  drops 
bigger  than  their  own  bodies,  which,  if  they  fell  upon 
them,  must  dash  them  to  the  ground ! 

Amidst  this  infinite  variety  of  motions,  for  purposes 
so  numerous  and  diversified,  and  performed  by  such  a 
multiplicity  of  instruments  and  organs,  who  does  not 
discern  and  adore  the  Great  First  Mover  ?  From 
him  all  proceed,  by  him  all  are  endowed,  in  him  all 
move :  and  it  is  to  accomplish  his  ends,  and  to  go  on 

»  See  above,  p.  7. 
VOL.  II.  ^  2  b 
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bis  errands,  that  these  little  but  not  insignificant  beings 
are  thus  gifted^  since  it  is  by  them  that  he  maintains 
^is  terraqueous  globe  in  order  and  beauty,  thus  render- 
ing it  fit  for  the  residence  of  his  creature  man- 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXIV. 


ON    THE   NOISES    PRODUCED  BY 
INSECTS. 

That  insects,  though  they  fill  the  air  with  a  variety 
of  sounds^  have  no  voices  may  seem  to  you  a  paradox^ 
and  you  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  Roman 
naturalist.  What,  amidst  this  incessant  diurnal  hum  of 
bees;  this  evening  boom  of  beetles ;  this  nocturnal  hvm 
of  gnats ;  this  merry  chirp  of  crickets  and  grasshoppers; 
this  deafening  drum  of  Cicadas,  have  insects  no  voice  I 
If  by  voice  we  understand  sounds  produced  by  the  air 
expelled  from  the  lungs,  which^  passing  through  the 
larynx,  is  modified  by  the  tongue^  and  anitted  from  the 
mouth,— it  is  even  so.  For  no  insect,  Vke  the  larger 
ammals,  uses  its  mouth,  for  utterance  of  any  Jdnd :  in 
•this,  respect  they  are  all  perfectly  mute;  and  though 
incessantly  noisy4  are  everlastingly  silent  Of  this  fact 
the  Stagyrite  was  not  ignorant,  since,  denying  them  a 
voice,  he  attributes  the  sounds  emitted  by  insects  to  an*' 
other  cause.  But  if  w&  feel  disposed  to  give  a  larger 
extisnt  io^is  word;  if  we  aijeof  ofH^iondiat  all  sounds, 
however  produced,  by  means  of  which  animals  deter- 
itaine  those  of  their  own  .iq>ecies  to  certain  actions,  merit 

2b2 
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the  name  of  voice;  then  I  will  grant  that  insects  have  a 
voice.  But,  decide  this  question  as  we  will,  we  all  know 
that  bv  some  means  or  other,  at  certain  seasons  and  on 
various  occasions,  these  little  creatures  make  a  great  din 
in  the  world.  I  must  therefore  now  bespeak  your  at- 
tention to  this  department  of  their  history. 

In  discussmg  this  subject,  I  shall  consider  the  noises 
insects  emit — during  their  motions — when  they  are  feed- 
ing, or  otherwise  employed — when  they  are  calling  or 
commanding— or  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of 
the  passions ;  of  fear,  of  anger,  of  sorrow,  joy,  or  love. 

The  only  kind  of  locomotion  during  which  these  ani- 
mals produce  sounds^  is  flying:  for  though  the  hill- 
ants  (FofmeVa  ^tj/i),  as  I  formerly  observed*,  make  a 
rustling  noise  with  their  feet  when  walking  over  dry 
leaves,  I  know  of  no  otfier  insect  the  tread  of  which  is 
accompanied  by  sound — except  indeed  the  flea,  whose 
steps,  a  lady  assures  me,  she  always  hears  when  it  paces 
over  her  night-cap,  and  that  it  clicks  as  if  it  was  walk- 
ing in  pattens  !  That  the  flight  of  numbers  of  insects 
is  attended  by  a  humming  or  booming  is  known  to  al- 
most every  one;  but  that  the  great  majority  move 
dirough  the  air  in  silence,  has  not  perhaps  been  so  often 
observed.  Generally  speaking,  those  that  fly  with  the 
most  force  and  rapidity,  and  with  wings  seemingly  mo- 
tionless, make  the  most  noise;  whilethose  that  fly  gently 
and  leisurely,  and  visibly  fan  the  air  with  their  wings, 
yield  litde  or  no  sound. 

'  Amongst  the  beetle  tribes  {Coleoptera),  none  is  more 
noticed,  or  more  celebrated  for  <<  wheeling  its  droning 

*  See  above,  p;  98. 
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flight,*'  than  the  common  dung-^hsifer  {Geotrupes  ster^ 
corarius)  and  its  affinities.  Linne  affirms— but  the 
prognostic  sometimes  fails — that  when  these  msects  fly 
in  numbers,  it  indicates  a  subsequent  fine  day*.  The 
truth  is,  they  only  fly  in  fine  weather.  Mr.  White  has 
remarked,  that  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  beetles  begin 
to  buz,  and  that  partridges  begin  to  call  exactly  at  the 
same  time^.  The  common  cock  chafer,  imd  that  which 
appears  at  the  summer  solstice  {Melolontha  vulgaris 
and  Amphimalla  solstitialis)^  when  they  hover  over  the 
summits  of  trees  in  numbers,  produce  a  hum  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  bees  swarmmg.  Perhaps  some  insect 
of  this  kind  may  occasion  the  humming  in  the  air  men-» 
tioned  by  Mr.  White,  and  which  you  and  I  have  often 
heard  in  other  places.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  a  natu- 
ral occurrence  to  be  met  with  in  the  highest  part  of  our-^ 
down  on  the  hot  summer  days,  which  always  amuses  me 
much,  without  giving  me  any  satisfaction  with  respect 
to  the  cause  of  it; — ^andthat  is  a  loud  audible  humming 
of  bees  in  the  air,  though  not  one  insect  is  to  be  seen. 

Any  person  would  suppose  that  a  large  swarm  of 

bees  was  in  motion,  and  playing  about  over  his  head^." 

**  Resounds  the  living  surface  of  the  ground — 
Nor  undelightful  is  the  ceaseless  hum 
To  him  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon» 
Or  drowsy  shepherd  as  he  lies  reclined.** 

The  hotter  the  weather,  the  higher  insects  will  soar; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  sound  produced  by 
numbers  may  be  heard,  when  those  that  produce  it 
are  out  of  sight. — The  burying-beetle  {Necrophorus  Ves-* 

•  Sifst.  Nat.  560.  42.  »>  Nat.  Hist.  u.  254, 

«  White,  Nat.  Hist.  ii.  256. 
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pill0)$  whose  sii^lar  history  ^  sq.  much  amused  yo^ 
as  well  as  Cickfdela  sylvatica  of  the  same  orde^,  ^e^ 
likewise,  as  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed,  with  a 
considerable  hum.  ......    i 

Whether. tl|e  innumerable  locust  armies,  to  w|ii(^ ^ 
have  so  pftai  galled  your  attention,  make  any  noise  in 
their  flight,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain;  the  mere 
impulse  of  the  .wing^  of  myriads  and  myriads  of  tfa^ 
creatures  upcMi.  the  air,  must,  one  would  thinl^y  prod^ 
some  Aound.  In  the  symbqlical  locusts  mentioned  in  ^^ 
Apocalypse  ^  this  is  compa^  to,  the  sound  <^  chi^ripts 
rushix^  to  battle :  an  illustratbn  which,  the  inspired  au- 
thor.dT  that  book  would  sc«[rcely  have  had  recourse  to^ 
if  the  real  locusts  winged  their  way  in  silence.    . 

Amongst  the  Hemptera^  I  know  pnly^  a  sipgle  sp^* 
cies  that  is  of  noisy  flight;  though  dpubtless,  were  the 
attention  of  entomologists  directed  to  that  o^jqct^  others 
would  be  found  exhibiting  the  same  peculiarity.  The 
insect  I  allude  to  {Cor em  marginatm)  is  one  of  the  nu« 
merous  tribe  of  bug6;.,when,flying,  especifdly  when  hover- 
ing together  in  a  sunny  sheltered  spot,  they  emit  a  hum 
as  loud  as  that  of  the  hiv^bee. 

From  the  magnitude  and  strength  of  their  wings,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  many  lepidopterous  insects  would 
not  be  silent  in  their  flight;— *and  indeed  many  of  the 
hawk-moths  {Sphinx^  F.),  and  some  of  the  larger  moths 
(Bombyx^  F.),  are  not  so;  Cmsus  Ugniperda,  for  instancti 
is  said  to  emulate  the  booming  of  beetles  by  means. of  its 
large  stifl*  wings ;  whenoe  in  Germany  it  is  called  the 
humming-bird  {Brtmm-Vogel). — But  the  great  body  of 

•  Vol.  I.  352—  b  r^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
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these  numerous  tribes,  even  those  that  fan  the  air  with 
^^sait-broad  vans,"  produce  little  or  no  sound  by  their 
niotion.  I '  must  therefore  leave  them,  as  well  as  the 
Trichoptera  and  Neuroptera^  which  are  equally  barren 
vS  inisects  of  sounding  wing — and  proceed  to  an  order, 
the  Hymenepteraj  in  which  the  insects  that  compose  it 
are,  many  of  them,  of  more  fame  for  tfiis  property* 

The  indefatigable  hive-bee,  as  she  flies  from  flower  to 
flower,  amuses  the  observer  with  her  hum,  which,  though 
monotonous,  pleases  by  exciting  the  idea  of  happy  in- 
dustry, that  wiles  the  toils  of  labour  with  a  song. 
Wiien  she  alights  upon  a  flower,  and  is  engaged  in  col<p 
lecting  its  sweets,  her  hum  ceases;  but  it  is  resumed 
again  the  moment  that  she  leaves  it.*-The  wasp  and 
hornet  also  are  strenuous,  hummers;  and  when  they 
enter  our  apartments,  their  hum  oflen  brings  terror  with 
it  But  the  most  sonorous  fliers  of  this  order  are  the 
larger  humble-bees,  whose  bombinaUon^  booming^  or 
bombingj  may  be  heard  from  a  considerable  distance, 
gradually  increasing  as  the  animal  approaches  you,  and 
when,  in  its  wheeling  flight,  it  rudely  passes  close  to 
your  ear,  almost  stunning  you  by  its  sharp,  shrill,  and 
deafening  sound.  Many  genera,  however,  of  this  order 
fly  silently. 

But  the  noisiest  wings  belong  to  insects  of  the  dipte- 
rous order,  a  majority  of  which,  probably,  give  notice 
of  their  approach  by  the  sound  of  their  trumpets.  Most 
of  those,  however,  that  have  a  slender  body, — the  gnat 
genus  {Ctdea:)  excepted,— explore  the  air  in  silence.  Of 
this  description  are  the  Tiptdarice^  the  Asilida^  the  ge- 
nus Empisj  and  their  affinities.  The  rest  are  more  or 
less  insects  of  a  humming  flight ;  and  with  respect  to 
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many  of  them,  their  hum  is  a  sound  of  terror  and  dis- 
may to  those  who  hear  it  To  man,  the  tarumpet  of  the 
gnat  or  mosquito;  and  to  beasts,  that  of  the  gad-fly; 
of  various  kinds  of  horse-flies  ;  and  of  the  Ethiopian 
zimb,  as  I  have  before  related  at  large  ^,  is  the  sig- 
nal of  intolerable  annoyance.  Homer,  in  his  Batror 
chomyomachia^'  long  ago  celebrated  the  first  of  these  as 
a  trumpeter — 

*'  For  their  sonorous  trumpets  &r  renown'd, 
Of  battle  the  dire  charge  mosquitos  sound." 

Mr.  Pope,  in  his  translation,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy, 
thinking  no  doubt  to  improve  upon  his  author,  has 
turned  the  old  bard's  gnats  into  hornets.  In  Guiana 
these  animals  are  distinguished  by  a  name  still  more 
tremendous,  being  called  the  devil's  trumpeters  •>.  I 
have  observed  that  early  in  the  spring,  before  their  thirst 
for  blood  seizes  them,  gnats  when  flying  emit  no  sound. 
At  this  moment  (Feb.  18)  two  females  are  flying  about 
my  windows  in  perfect  silence. 

After  this  short  account  of  insects  that  give  notice 
when  they  are  upon  the  wing  by  the  sounds  that  precede 
them,  I  must  inquire  by  what  means  these  sounds  are 
produced.  Ordinarily,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
the  gnat,  they  seem  perfectly  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  animal ;  and  in  almost  every  instance,  the  sole  in- 
struments that  cause  the  noise  of  flying  insects  are  their 
wings,  or  some  parts  near  to  them,  which,  by  their 
friction  against  the  trunk,  occasion  a  vibration — as  the 
fingers  upon  the  strings  of  a  guitar — yielding  a  sound 
more  or  less  acute  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  their 

'  Vpi.  1, 113. 146-  »>  Stedman's  Smmm,  1. 24. 
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flight— >the  action  of  the  air  perhaps  upon  these  organs 
giving  it  some  modifications.     Whether,  in  the  beetles 
that  fly  with  noise,  the  elytra  contribute  more  or  less  to 
produce  it,  seems  not  to  have  been  clearly  ascertained : 
yet,  since  they  fly  with  force  as  well  as  velocity,  the 
action  of  the  air  may  cause  some  motion  in  them,  enough 
to  occasion  friction.     With  respect  to  Dipteroy  Latreille 
contends  that  the  noise  of  flies  on  the  wing  cannot  be 
the  result  of  friction,  because  their  wings  are  then  ex- 
panded ;  but  though  to  us  flies  seem  to  sail  through  the 
air  without  moving  these  organs,  yet  they  are  doubtless 
all  the  while  in  motion,  though  too  rapid  for  the  eye  to 
perceive  it.     When  the  aphidivorous  flies  are  hovering, 
the  vertical  play  of  their  wings,  though  very  rapid,  is 
easily  seen ;  but  when  they  fly  off^it  is  no  longer  visible. 
Repeated  experiments  have  been  tried  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  sound  in  this  tribe,  but  it  should  seem  with 
different  results.     De  Geer,  whose  observations  were 
made  upon  one  of  the  flies  just  mentioned,  appears  to 
have  proved  that,  in  the  insect  he  examined,  the  sounds 
were  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  root  or  base  of  the 
Mongs  against  the  sides  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are 
inserted.     To  be  convinced  of  this,  he  affirms,  the  ob- 
server has  nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  each  wing  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  stretching  them  out,  taking  care 
not  to  hurt  the  animal,  in  opposite  directions,  thus  to 
prevent  their  motion, — and  immediately  all  sound  will 
cease.     For  fiirther  satisfaction  he  made  the  following 
experiment     He  first  cut  off  the  wings  of  one  of  these 
flies  very  near  the  base;  but  finding  that  it  still  continued 
to  buz  as  before,  he  thought  that  the  winglets  and 
poisers,  which  he  remarked  were  in  a  constant  vibration, 
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mi^t  ocemon  thesoulnL  Vpoo.  this,  caHiiig  bodi vS, 
)ie  examined  the  mutilated  fly. with  a  microscope  an^ 
fpimd  that  the  remaining  figments  of  ihe  imijgs  wece  ia 
constant  motion  all  the  time  that  the  buzzing  contimwd; 
btit  that  upon,  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots  all. sound 
teased  *.  Shelver's  experiments,  noticed  in  my  last  lefe- 
ter^  go  to  prove^  with  respesct  to  4he  insets  that  be 
esaminedf  Ijbal/thewinglets  are; more particulariy  conr 
csemed.  with  the  buz;dng.  Upon  cutting  off  the  win^ 
of  a  fly^^but  he  does  not  state  that  be  puUed  thian  up 
by  the  roots; — ^be  found  the  sound  continued.  He  next 
cut  off  the  poisers-r-the  buzzing  went  on.  This  expeiS^ 
ineni^  was  repeated  eighteen  times  with  the  same  iresuh^ 
liastly,  when  h^  took  off  the  win^ets,  eitha:  wholly  or 
partially,  thebuzzing  ceased^  Hiis,  however^  if oonaect^ 
can  only  be  ti  cause  of  this  noise  In  the  insects  that  have 
iHnglets*.  Numbers  have  them  not  He  ^next^  therefiare^ 
ci^  off^tbe  pcNsers  of  acran&Sy  (Tipula^crocata)^  f^ 
found  that  it  buzzed  when  it  moved  the.  wing*  He  cut 
off  half  tbe^  latt^,  yet  still  the  sound  continued;  but 
when  he  had  cut  off  die  whole  of  these  organs  the  sound 
entirely  ceased ^  .    's 

•  Aristophanes  in^  C^&, :  deriding  Soo'ates,  tntro« 
duces  Ghaerephon  as  asking  that  philosopher  whether 
gnats  made  their  bliz  with  their  mouth:  or  their  .tail  i^ 
Upon  iwhich  Mouflfet  very  gravely  obaerve^/diat  the 
sound  of  one  of  these  insects  approaching  is  much  mor^ 
acute  than  that  of  one  retiring;  from  whence  he  very 
sapiently  concludes,  that  not  the  tail  but  tlie  month 
must  be  their  organ  of  sound  ^.    But  after  all,  the  fric- 

a  De  Geer,  vi.  13.  "  Wiedemann's  Archiv.  ii.  210.  217. 

*  Act.hSc.2,  ^  Mouffet,  81. 
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tomof  ih^  bas^^f  the  wings  against  tjie  4;horax:  seemsrto 
be  the  sole  <^iDse  pf  the  alarmiiig:buz  of  the  gnat  as  w^ 
as  that  of  other  J)iptera.  Th^  warmer  the  weather,  the 
greatei^  is  their  tjbirst  for  blocsd,^  the  more  fc^cil^e  their 
Qight,  the  motion  of  tbeii*. wings  more  rapid,  and  the 
^pujad  produced  hy  th^.t  motion,  more  intense.  ,  la  the 
night — ^bujt  perhaps  this  ^ay  arise  from  the  uniyersal 
^^n^es^  that  then  reigns-^-their  hum  appears  louden  than 
in  the  day :  whence  its  tones  may  seem  to  be  modified 
by  the  willofthe  anijn^.  . 

Sounds  also  are  sometimes  emitted  by  insects  when 
they  ^^ feeding  >Gt  Qther^i^e^^wp/oy^c^t  The  action  of 
the  jaws  Qf  a  large  number  of  ,coc]^cbafers  produces  a 
npi^ejre^j^mblipg  the  sawing  of  timbej?;  that  oS  the 
Ioci]|Sts  has  ,be^n  coQ^p^red  to  the  cra<;k)iQg.of  a  flame 
pf  ^e  driven  by.t^e  wind ;  indeed  the  collision  at  the 
saine  instant  of  myriads  of  millions  of  their,  powerfuji 
jftws  must  be  attended  by  a  considerable  i^und.  The 
timber-^qrers  alsp— tbe  Bupre&tesi  the  st^-hom  beetles; 
and  particularly  the  caprifiprn-beetlesr-'the  mandibles  pf 
whose.Iaiiva^  resemWeftpair  of  miU-stones'r— most  pro- 
bably do  not  feed  in  silence.  A  Uttte  wood-louse  {Atrqpos 
2wiiflr/ma)— which  on  that  account  ha$  been  confounded 
with  the  death-watch — is  said  ^Iso,  when  so  engaged,  tp 
emit  a  ticking  noise. — Certain  twp^wiqged  flies  seep  in 
spring,  distinguished  by  a  very  long  probos(as  {Bamh^ 
Um)t  bum  all  the  time  tha,t  they  suck  the  honey  firc^n 
the  flowers;  as  do  also  many  hawk-moths,  pwlicularly 
that  called  from  this  circumstance  the  humming-bird 
{Macroglossa  Stellatarum\  which,  while  it  hovers  over 
them,  unfolding  its  long  tongue,  pilfers  their  sweets  with- 

"  Linn,  Trans,  v.  265.  U  xii./.  7.  b. 
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out  interrupting  its  song. — The  giant  cock-roa<^  {BloHa 
gighntea,  which  abounds  in  old  timber  houses  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world,  makes  a  noise  when  the 
family  are  asleep  like  a  prettjr  smart  rapping  with  the 
knuckles — ^three  or  four  sometimes  appearing  to  answer 
each  other.— On  this  account  in  the  West  Indies  it  is 
called  the  Drummer ;  and  they  sometimes  beat  such  a 
reveille,  that  only  good  sleepers  can  rest  for  them  \  As 
the  animals  of  this  genus  generally  come  forth  in  the 
night  for  the  purpose  of  feeding,  this  noise  is  probably 
connected  with  that  subject 

Insects  also,  at  least  many  of  the  social  ones,  emit 
peculiar  noises  while  engaged  in  their  various  employ- 
ments. If  an  ear  be  applied  to  a  wa^s  or  humble-bees 
nest,  or  a  bee-hive,  a  hum  more  or  less  intense  may  at- 
walys  be  perceived.  Were  I  disposed  to  play  upon  your 
credulity,  I  might  tell  you,  with  Goedart,  that  in  eveiy 
humble-bees  nest  there  is  a  trumpeter,  who  early  in  the 
morning,  ascending  to  its  summit,  vibrates  his  wings, 
and  sounding  his  trumpet  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  rouses  the  inhabitants  to  work!  But  since 
Reaumur  could  never  witness  this,  I  shall  not  insist 
upon  your  believing  it,  though  the  relater  declares  that 
he  had  heard  it  with  his  ears,  and  seen  it  with  his  eyes, 
and  had  called  many  to  witness  the  vibrating  and  istrepent 
wings  of  this  trumpeter  humble-bee  ^ — The  blue  sand- 
wasp  {Ammqpkila  ?  cyanea\  which  at  all  other  times  is 
silent,  when  engaged  in  building  its  cells  emits  a  singular 
but  pleasing  sound,  which  may  be  heard  at  ten  or  twelve 
yards  distance*^. 

•  Drury's  Insects^  iii.  Preface. 

•»  Lister*6  Goedart^  244 — .    Compare  Reaum.  vi.  30. 

•  Bingley,  Ammal  Biogr.  Hi.  1st  Ed.  335. 
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Some  insects  also  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  mode 
oT  callings  commanding^  or  giving  an  alarm.  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned  the  noise  made  by  the  neuters  or  soldiers 
amongst  the  white  ants,  by  which  they  keep  the  labour- 
ers, who  answer  it  by  a  hiss,  upon  the  alert  and  to  their 
works  This  noise,  which  is  produced  by  striking  any 
substance  with  their  mandibles,  Smeathman  describes  as 
a  small  vibrating  sound,  rather  shriller  and  quicker  than 
the  ticking  of  a  watch.  It  could  be  distinguished,  he 
says,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  continued 
for  a  minute  at  a  time  with  very  short  intervals.  When 
any  one  walks  in  a  solitary  grove,  where  the  covered  ways 
of  these  insects  abound,  they  give  the  alarm  by  a  loud 
hissing,  which  is  heard  at  every  step  ^.— "  When  house- 
crickets  are  out,"  says  Mr.  White,  ^^  and  running  about 
in  a  room  in  the  night,  if  surprised  by  a  candle  they  give 
two  or  three  shrill  notes,  as  it  were  for  a  signal  to  their 
followers,  that  they  may  escape  to  their  crannies  and 
lurking-holes  to  avoid  danger «." 

Under  this  headl  shall  consider  a  noise  before  alluded 
to^,  which  has  been  a  cause  of  alarm  and  terror  to  the 
superstitious  in  all  ages.  You  will  perceive  that  I  am 
speaking  of  the  death-watch — so  called,  because  it  emits 
a  sound  resembling  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  supposed  to 
predict  the  death  of  some  one  of  the  family  in  the  house 
in  which  it  is  heard.  Thus  sings  the  muse  of  the  witty 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick  on  this  subject : 

** A  wood.worm 

That  lies  in  old  wood,  like  a  hare  in  her  form : 

'  See  above,  p.  41.  »»  Philos.  Tram,  1781. 48. 38. 

^  Nat,  Hist.  ii.  262.  ^  Vol.  I.  p.  36. 
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With  teeth  or  with  cisws  it  will  bi^  or  will  scratch. 

And  chambermaiib  christen  this  worm  a  death-watch ; 

Because  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  click ; 

Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  are  sick ! 

For,  sure  as  a  gun,  they  will  give  up  the  ghost, 

IF  the  maggot  cries  click,  when  it  scratches  the  post; 

But  a  ketde  of  scaldihg;  hot  water  injected, 

Infkllibly  cura^  the  timber  aflSbcted: 

Tbe  apkenwhrqikitii  the  danger  is  oyer, 

The  ma^t  willrdie;  a^  the  sick  will  recover." 

To  add  to  tte  effect  6f  this  noise,  it  is  said  to  be  made 
cMy  when  thfere  is  a  profound  silence  in  an  apartm^t; 
iuid  evifery  oneis  ^11. 

Audidrs  wiere  fortnerly  not  agreed  concerning  the  in- 
sect fifbtii  which  d^is  sound  of  tetror  proceeded,  some  at- 
tributing it  to  a  kind  of  wood-louse,  as  Irately  observed, 
^d  others  to  a  spider;  but  it  is*  a  re^iv^^l- opinion  tio#, 
adopted  ui^oii  satisfactory  evidence,  that  it  is  produced  by 
some  Vkdel  beetles  belonging  to  .the  tiinbei*-4>Dring  genus 
Anchium.  Swammerdam^  observie^,  that  a  {{mall  beedej 
which  he  had  in  hin  collodion,  having  firmly  fikigff  its 
fore  tegs,  and  put  its  inflexed  head  b^twe^  them,  i^Kkes  £i 
dohtmual  noise  in  bid  p(iee€^  of  wbod,  Walls^  and  ceilings^ 
t^hich  is  sometimes  so  loud,  that  upon  hearing  ii^  peo^ 
^e  have  fancied  that  hobgoblins,  gh()$(»,  <^  feities  were 
wandering  around  them^.  Evidently'  this  W^ds  one  of 
the  death-watches.  Latreille  observed  Anobkim  stria'i 
turn  produce  the  sound  in  question  ^'y  ^^  stroke  of  its 
mandibles  upon  the  wood,  which  was  answered  by  a  si- 
milar noise  from  within  it.  But  the  species  whose  pro- 
ceedings have  been  most  noticed  by  British  observers 
is  A.  tesseUattm.  When  spring  is  far  advc^ced,  liese 
•  »i6/.  A'fl/.  Ed.  Hill,  i.  125. 
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insects  are  said  to  commence  their  tickings  which  is  only 
a  call  to  each  other,  to  which  if  no  answer  be  Hetumed, 
the  animal  repeats  it  in  another  place.     It  is  thus  pfro-* 
dnced.     Raising  itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body 
somewhat  inclined,  it  beats  its  head  with  great  force  and 
iigility  upon  the  plane  of  position ;  and  its  strokes  are  so 
powerful  as  to  make  a  considerable  impression  if  they 
&U  upon  any  substance  softer  than  wood.    The  general 
xiumb«r>of  distinct  strokes  in  succession  is  fromseren  td 
nine  or  eleven.     They  follow  each  other  quickly,  ahd  are 
repefi^d  lit  uncert^n  intervals.     In  old  houses,  wbtte 
thescj  insects  abound^  tb^  may  be  heard  in  warm  wea- 
ther during  the  whole  day.    The  Irknse  exactly  resetti- 
bies  that  produced  by  tapping  moderately  ^th  the  naiil  ' 
upon  the  table ;  and  when  familkri^ed,  the  insect  u^ 
tfhswer  very  readily  the  tap  ofth^  nail". 
<  The  queen  bee  has  long  been  celebt^ated  fi>r  a  peculiar 
iKmnd,  producing  the  most  extraOrdiilaty  effects  ufidn 
her  sub)^(^    Sometime^,  just  befbre  b^s  swarm, — in- 
stead of  the  great  hum  usually  heard,  and  even  in  the 
]ii^t,<^if  ^the  ear  be  placed  clos^  to  th^  mouth  of  the 
l^ve,  a  sharp  deai^  sotiiid  may  be  distinguished,  which 
appeais  to  be  pi*oduced'by  the  Vibration  of  the  wings  bf 
a^^ki^ebe^.     This,  it  Ibas  been  pretended,  is  the  ha- 
ilai^e  of  ^  the  new  queto  to  h^^bji^cts,  to  inspire  them 
widi  courage  tO  achieve  the  foundation  of  a  new  empire; 
But  Butljer  gives  to  it  a  diflfetent  interpretation.     He 
asfl^igr^,  ihat  the  candidate  for  th^  n^  throne  is  ttieb 
with  earnest  entreatiedj  lamentations,  and[  grbatis,  sup^' 
pUcathig  l3i6  queen-mother  of 'the  hive  to  ^ant  her  per- 

•  Shs,if\  Nta.  Misc.  iii.  104.   Phu.^rans.  xxxiii.  159.  Compare 
Dumeril  TraUe  Element,  ii.  91.  n.  694, 
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mission  to  lead  the  intended  colony; — that  this  is  con- 
tinued, befoire  she  can  obtain  her  consent,  for  two  days ; 
when  the  old  queen  relenting  gives  her  fiat  in  a  fiiUer 
and  stronger  tone.  That  should  the  former  presume  to 
imitate  the  tones  of  the  sovereign,  this  being  the  signal 
of  revolt,  she  would  be  executed  on  the  spot,  with  all 
whom  she  had  seduced  from  their  loyalty  *. — But  it  is 
time  to  leave  fables:  I  shall  therefore  next  relate  to  you 
what  really  takes  place.  You  have  heard  how  the  bees 
detain  their  young  queens  till  they  are  fit  to  lead  a  swarm. 
— I  then  mentioned  the  attitude  and  sound  that  strike 
the  forQier  motionless  K  When  she  emits  this  authorir 
tative  sound,  reclining  her  thorax  against  a  comb,  the 
queen  stands  with  her  wings  crossed  upon  her  back, 
which,  without  being  uncrossed  or  fiirther  expanded,  are 
kept  in  constant  vibration.  The  tone  thus  produced  is 
a  very  distinct  kind  of  clicking,  comj)osed  of  many  notes 
in  the  same  key,  which  follow  each  other  rapidly.  This 
sound  the  queens  emit  before  they  are  permitted  to  leave 
their  cells;  but  it  does  not  then  seem  to  affect  the  bees. 
But  when  once  they  are  liberated  from  confinement  and 
assume  the  above  attitude,  its  effects  upon  them  are  very 
remarkable.  As  soon  as  the  sound  was  heard,  Hubei 
tells  us,  bees  that  hadlbeen  employed  in  pluqking,  biting, 
and  chasing  a  queen  about,  hung  down  their  heads  and 
remained  altogether  motionless;  and  whenever  she  had  re- 
course to  thisattitudfiandjound,  they  operated  upon  diem 
in  the  same  manner.  The  writer  just  mentioned  observed 
differences  both  with  regard  to  the  succession  and  in^ 
tensity  of  the  notes  and  tones  of  this  royal  song ;  and,  asi 

*  Reaum.  v.  615.   Butler's  Female  Monarchy,  c.  v.  §  4. 
^  See  above,  p.  147. 
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be  justly  remarks,  there  may  be  still  finer  shades  which, 
escaping  our  organs,  may  be  distinctly  perceived  by  the 
bees  *.  He  seems  however  to  doubt  by  what  means  this 
sound  is  produced.  Reasoning  analogically,  the  motion 
of  the  wings  should  occasion  it.  We  have  seen  that 
they  are  in  constant  motion  when  it  is  uttered.  Probably 
the  intensity  of  the  tones  and  their  succession  are  r^u- 
latcd  hy  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  wings. 
Reaumur  remarks,  that  the  different  tones  of  the  bees, 
whether  more  or  less  grave  or  acute,  are  produced  by 
the  strokes,  more  or  less  rapid,  of  their  wings  against  the 
air,  and  that  perhaps  their  different  angles  of  inclination 
may  .vary  the  sound.  The  friction  of  their  bases  like- 
wise against  the  sides  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  in- 
serted, as  in  the  case  of  the  fiy  lately  mentioned,  or 
against  the  base-covers  {Teguke)^  may  produce  or  mo- 
dulate their  sounds,  a  bee  whose  wings  are  eradicated 
bemg  perfectly  mute**.  This  last  assertion,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  John  Hunter,  who  affirms  that  bees 
produce  a  noise  independent  of  their  wings,  emitting 
a  shrill  and  peevish  sound  though  they  are  cut  off,  and 
the  legs  held  fast^.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  from  his  ex- 
periment that  the  wings  were  eradicated.  And  if  they 
were  only  cut  off,  the  friction  of  their  base  might  cause 
the  sound.  I  have  before  noticed  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  queens  educated  according  to  M.  Schirach's 
method  are  absolutely  mute ;  on  which  account  the  bees 
keep  no  guard  around  th^ir  cells,  nor  retain  them  an 
instant  in  them  after  their  transformation  **. 
The  passions^  also,  which  urge  us  to  various  exclama- 

'  Huber,  i.  260.  ii.  292—.  "  Reaum.  v.  617. 

'^  PhUos.  Trans.  1792.  •»  Huber,  i.  292—. 
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tions,  elicit  from  insects  occasionally  certain  sounds. 
Fear,  anger,  sorrow,  joy,  or  love  and  desire^  they  express 
in  particular  instances  by  particular  noises.  I  shall 
begin  with  those  which  they  emit  when  under  any  alarm. 
One  larva  only  is  recorded  as  uttering  a  cry  of  alarm, 
and  it  produces  a  perfect  insect  remarkable  for  the  same 
faculty:  I  allude  to  Acherontia  Atrcpos.  Its  caterpillar, 
if  disturbed  at  all,  draws  back  rapidly^  making  at  the 
same  time  a  rather  loud  noise,  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  crack  of  an  electric  spark*.— You  would  scarcdy 
think  that  any  quiescent  pup^  could  show  their  fears  by 
a  sound) — ^yet  in  one  instance  this  appears  to  be  the 
case.  De  Geer  having  made  a  small  incision  in  the 
cocoon  of  a  moth,  which  included  that  of  its  parasite 
Ichneumon  (/.  Canhtor^  De  G.),  the  insect  conisealed 
within  the  latter  uttered  a  little  cry,  similar  to  die  chirp- 
ing <^a  small  grasshopper,  continuing  it  for  a  l<mg  time 
together;  The  sound  was  produced  by  the  friction  of 
its  body  against  the  elastic  substance  of  its  own  cocomi, 
mid  was  easily  imitated  by  rubbing  a  knife  i^ainst  its 
surface  ^ 

But  to  come  to  perfect  insects.  Many  beetles  when 
ti^ken  show  their  alarm  by  the  emission  of  a  shrill,  sibi- 
lant, or  creaking  soiind — ^which  some  compare  to  the 
ehirping  of  yOung  birds — ^produced  by  rubbing  thrir 
elytra  with  the  extremity  of  their  abdomen.  This  is  the 
Case  with  the  dung-chafers  {Geotrupes  'vemalisj  stercora- 
riuSf  and  Copris  Itmaris);  mth  the  carrion-chafer  {TVox 
sabulosus) ;  and  others  of  the  lameUicom  beetles.  The 
burying-bfeetle  {Necrcphorus  Vespillo)^  Lema  melanopa 
and  merdigera,  and  Ht/grobia  Hermanni^  and  many 
■  Fuessl.  Archh,  8.  10.  »»  D«  Geer,  vii.  594. 
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Other  Coleopteray  produce  a  similar  noise  by  the  same 
means.  When  this  noise  is  made,  the  movement  of  tlie 
abdomen  may  be  perceived ;  and  if  a  pin  is  introduced 
under  the  elytra  it  ceases.  Long  after  many  of  these 
insects  are  dead  the  noise  may  be  caused  by  pressure* 
Rosel  found  this  with  respect  to  the  Scarabaida^^  and 
I  have  repeated  the  experiment  with  success  upon  Ne^ 
crophortis  Vespillo*  The  capricom  tribes  {Prionusy  La* 
mia,  CerambtfXy  &c.)  emit  under  alarm  an  acute  or  creak- 
ing sound — which  Lister  calls  querulous,  and  Dumeril 
compares  to  the  braying  of  an  ass  ^ — by  the  friction  of 
the  thorax,  which  they  alternately  elevate  and  depress, 
against  the  neck,  and  sometimes  against  the  base  of 
the  elytra*^.  On  account  of  this,  Prionus  eoriariusj  is 
called  tkejid^ller  in  Germany  <*.  Two  other  coleopterous 
genera,  C^chrus  and  Clytus^  make  their  cry  of  Noli  me 
kmgere  by  rubbing  their  thorax  against  the  base  of  the 
elytra.  Pimelia,  another  beetle,  does  the  same  by  the 
friction  of  its  legs  against  each  other*.  And,  doubtless, 
many  more  Coleoptera,  if  observed,  would  be  found  to 
express  their  fears  by  similar  means. 

In  the  other  orders  the  examples  of  cries  of  terror  are 
much  less  numerous.  A  bug  {Cimex  subapterusj  De  G.) 
when  taken  emits  a  sharp  sound,  probably  with  its  ro- 
strum, by  moving  its  head  up  and  down'.  Ray  makes 
a  similar  remark  with  respect  to  another  bug  {Reduvius 
personatus),  the  cry  of  which  he  compares  to  the  chirp- 
ing of  a  grasshoppers.     Mutilla  europcea^   a  hymeno- 

*  Rosel,  IL  208. 

^  *  Rai.  BisL  Ins.  384.     Dumeril,  Trait.  Element,  ii.  1 00.  n.  1 7. 

•  De  Geer,  v.  58.  69.    Rosel,  II.  iii.  5.  '•  Rosel,  ibid. 

'  Latr.  Hitt.  Nat.  x.  264.     f  De  Geer,  iii.  289.    «  Hist.  Ins.  56. 
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pterous  insect,  makes  a  sibilant  chirping,  as  I  once  ob- 
served  at  Southwold,  wiiere  it  abounds ;  but  how  pro- 
duced I  cannot  say.  The  most  remarkable  noise,  how- 
ever, proceeding  from  insects  under  alarm,  is  that  emit- 
ted by  the  death's-head  hawk-moth,  and  for  which  it 
has  long  been  celebrated.  The  Lepidopteroj  though 
some  oFthem,  as  we  have  seen,  produce  a  sound  when 
they  fly,  at  other  tiipes  are  usually  mute  insects:  but  this 
alarmist — for  so  it  may  be  called,  from  the  terrors  which 
it  has  occasioned  to  the  superstitious  *— when  it  walks, 
and  more  particularly  when  it  is  confined,  or  taken  into 
the  hand,  sends  forth  a  strong  and  sharp  cry,  resembling 
that  of  a  mouse,  but  more  plaintive,  and  even  lam^t- 
able,  which  it  continues  as  long  as  it  is  held.  This  cry 
does  not  appear  to  be  produced  by  the  wings;  for  when 
they,  as  well  as  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  are  held  down» 
the  cries  of  the  insect  become  still  louder.  Schroeter 
says  that  the  animal,  when  it  utters  its  cry,  rubs  its 
tongue  against  its  head^ ;  and  Rosel,  that  it  produces  it 
by  the  friction  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  ^.'  But  .Reau- 
mur found,  after  the  most  attentive  examination,  that 
the  cry  came  from  the  mouth,  or  rather  from  the  tongue; 
and  he  thought  that  it  was  produced  by  the  friction  of 
the  palpi  against  that  organ.  When,  by  means  of  a  pin, 
he  unfolded  the  spiral  tongue,  the  cry  ceased;  but. as 
soon  as  it  was  rolled  up  again  between  the  palpi  it  was 
renewed.  He  next  prevented  the  palpi  from  touching 
it,  and  the  sound  also  ceased ;  and  upon  removing  only 
one  of  them,  though  it  continued,  it  became  much  more 
feeble^.     Huber,  however,  denies  that  it  is  produced  by 

•  Vol.  i.  34.  b  Naiurforscher  Stk.  xxi.  77- 

'  HI.  16.  ««  Reaum.  ii.  290—. 
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the  friction  of  the  tongue  and  palpi* :  but  as  he  has  not 
stated  his  reasons  for  this  opinion,  I  think  his  assertion 
that  he  has  ascertained  this  cannot  be  allowed  to  coun« 
tervail  Reaumur's  experiments. 

I  must  next  say  a  few  words  upon  the  angry  chidings 
of  our  little  creatures ;  for  their  anger  sometimes  vents 
itself  in  sounds.  I  have  often  been  amused  with 
hearing  the  indignant  tones  of  a  humble-bee  while  Ijang 
upon  its  back.  When  I  held  my  finger  to  it,  it  kicked 
and  scolded  with  all  its  might  Hive-bees  when  irritated 
emit  a  shrill  and  peevish  sound,  continuing  even  when 
they  are  held  under  water,  which  John  Hunter  says  vi- 
brates at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  air-holes  at  the 
root  of  their  wings'*.  This  sound  is  particularly  sharp 
and  angry  when  they  fly  at  an  intruder.  The  same 
sounds,  or  very  similar  ones,  tell  us  when  a  wasp  is  of- 
fended, and  we  may  expect  to  be  stung ; — but  this  pas- 
sion of  anger  in  insects  is  so  nearly  connected  with  their 
fear,  that  I  need  not  enlarge  further  upon  it. 

Concerning  their  shouts  oi  joy  and  cries  of  sorrow  I 
have  little  to  record  :  that  pleasure  or  pain  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  tones  of  vocal  insects  is  not  improbable ; 
but  our  auditory  organs  are  not  fine  enough  to  catch  all 
their  different  modulations.  When  Schirach  had  once 
smoked  a  hive  to  oblige  the  bees  to  retire  to  the  top  of 
it,  the  queen  with  some  of  the  rest  flew  away.  Upon 
this,  those  that  remained  in  the  hive  sent  forth  a  most 
plaintive  sound,  as  if  they  were  all  deploring  their  loss ; 
when  their  sovereign  was  restored  to  them,  these  lugu- 
brious sounds  were  succeeded  by  an  agreeable  humming, 

'  Nouv,  Obs.  \\,  300,  note*.  "  In  PhUos,  Trans,  1792. 
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wbich  announced  their  joy  at  the  event*.  H^ber  relates, 
that  once  when  all  the  worker-brood  was  removed  from 
a  hive,  and  only  male  brood  left,  the  bees  fq)peared  in  a 
state  of  extreme  despondency.  Assembled  in  closers 
npon  the  combs,  they  lost  all  their  activity.  The  queen 
drofq)ed  her  eggs  at  random ;  and  instead  of  the  u;$ual 
active  hum,  a  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  hive^ 

But  love  is  the  soul  of  song  with  those  that  may  be  es- 
teemed the  most  musical  insects,  the  grasshopper  tribes 
{Grylltna  and  Locu^ina)^  and  the  long  celebrated  Ci* 
cada.  You  would  suppose,  perhaps,  that  the  ladies 
would  bear  their  share  in  these  unatory  strains.  But 
here  you  would  be  mistakaoH-^f^oale  insects  are  too 
intent  upon  their  bii&aness,  too  coy  and  reserved  to  tell 
their  love  even  to  the  winds.— The  males  alone 
"  Fonnosam  resonarp  docent  Amaryllida  syiras.'* 

With  respect  to  the  Cicada^  this  was  observed  by  Aris- 
totle ;  and.  Pliny,  as  usual,  has  retailed  it  after  him  ^. 
The  observation  also  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
Gryllinay  &c.,  and  other  insects,  probably,  whose  love 
is  musical.  Olivier  however  has  noticed  an  exception  to 
this  doctrine ;  for  he  relates,  that  in  a  species  of  beetle 
(Moluris  striata)^  the  female  has  a  round  granulated  spot 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  segment  of  the  abdomen,  by 
striking  which  against  any  hard  substance,  she  produces 
a  rather  loud  sound,  and  that  the  male,  obedient  to  this 
call,  soon  attends  her,  and  they  pair^. 

As  I  have  nothing  to  communicate  to  you  with  re- 
spect to  the  love-songs  of  other  insects,  my  further  ob- 

■  Schirach,  73— .  t  L  226—. 

^^  Aristot.  Hist.  Amm.  1.  v.  c.  30.    Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  xi.  c.  26. 

*»  Oliv.  EntomoL  i.  Pref.  ix. 
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servations  will  be  confined  to  the  tribes  lately  mention^' 
ed,  the  Gryllina,  &c  and  the  CicacUe. 

No  sound  is  to  me  more  agreeable  than  the  chirping 
of  mo6t  of  the  Gryllina^  LocustiiMj  &€• ;  it  gives  life  to 
solitude,  and  always  conveys  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a 
perfecdy  happy  being.  As  these  creatures  are  now  very 
|)roper}y  divided  into  several  genera,  I  shall  s^y  a  few 
words  upon  the  song  of  such  as  are  known  to  be  vocal, 
separately. 

The  remarkable  genus  Pnewnora^^^fhos^  pellucid 
abdomen  is;  blown  up  like  a  bladder,  on  which  account 
they  are  called  Blaazops  by  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the 
Cape — in  the  evwiing,  for  they  are  silent  in  the  day, 
make  a  tremulous  and  tolerably  loud  noise,  which  is 
sometitnes  heard  on  every  side  *.  The  species  of  this 
genus  have  a  much  greater  claim  to  the  name  of  Fiddters, 
thaii  the  insect  lately  mentioned,  since  tlieir  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  passing  the  hind-legs  over  a  number  of  short 
transverse  elevated  ridges  on  the  abdomen,  which  may 
be  called  their  JlddJe'Strings  ^. 

The  cricket  tribe  are  a  very  noisy  race,  and  their  chirp- 
ing is  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  bases  of  their  elytra 
against  each  other.  For  this  purpose  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  their  structure,  which  I  shall  describe  to  you. 
The  elytra  of  both  sexes  are  divided  longitudinally  into 
two  portions;  a  vertical  or  lateral  one,  which  covers  the 
sides ;  and  a  horizontal  or  dorsal  one,  which  covers  the 
back.  In  the  female  both  these  portions  resemble  each 
other  in  their  nervures ;  which  running  obliquely  in  two 
directions,  by  their  intersection  form  numerous  small 
lozenge-shaped  or  rhomboidal  meshes  or  areolets.    The 

*  Span-man,  Koy.  i.  312.  "^  Plate  XXIX.  Fig.  13. 
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elytra  abo  of  these  have  no  elevation  at  their  base.  In  the 
males  the  vertical  portion  does  not  materially  differ  from 
that  of  the  females;  but  in  the  horizontal  the  base  of  each 
elytrum  is  elevated  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  underneath. 
The  nervures  also,  which  are  stronger  and  more  pr<Mni- 
nent,  run  here  and  there  very  irregularly  with  variousin- 
flexions,  describing  curves,  spirals,  and  otlier  figures  dif- 
ficult and  tedious  to  describe,  and  producing  a  variety 
of  areolets  of  different  size  and  shape,  but  genendly 
larger  than  those  of  the  female :  particularly  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  wing  you  may  observe  a  space  nearly 
circular,  surrounded  by  one  nervure,  and  divided  into 
two  areolets  by  another*.     The  friction  of  the  nervures 
erf"  the  upper  or  convex  surface  of  the  base  of  the  left' 
hand  elytrum — which  is  the  undermost — against  those 
of  the  lower  or  concave  surface  of  the  base  of  the  right- 
hand — which  is  the  uppermost  one — will  communicate 
vibrations  to  the  areas  of  membrane,  more  or  less  intense 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  friction,  and  thus 
produce  the  sound  for  which  these  creatures  are  noted. 
The  merry  inhabitant  of  our  dwellings,  the  house- 
cricket  {GrylltLS  domesticus\  though  it  is  often  heard  by 
day,  is  most  noisy  in  the  night     As  soon  as  it  grows 
dusk,  its  shrill  note  increases  till  it  becomes  quite  an 
annoyance,  and  interrupts  conversation.  When  the  male 
sings,  he  elevates  the  elytra  so  as  to  form  an  actite  angle 
with  the  body,  and  then  rubs  them  against  each  other 
by  a  horizontal  and  very  brisk  motion  •».     The  learned 
Scaliger  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  delighted  with 
the  chirping  of  these  animals,  and  was  accustomed  to 

*  Compare  De  Geer,  iii.  51 S. 

*»  De  Geer,  iii.  517.    See  also  White,  Kat,  Hist  ii.  76;~and  Rai. 
HisL  Ills,  63. 
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keep  them  in  a  box  for  his  amusement  We  are  told 
that  they  have  been  sold  in  Africa  at  a  high  price,  and 
employed  to  procure  sleep  *.  If  they  could  be  used  to 
supply  the  place  of  laudanum,  and  lull  the  restlessness 
of  busy  thought  in  this  country,  the  exchange  would  be 
behefi^'al.  Like  many  other  noisy  persons,  crickets  like 
to  hear  nobody  louder  than  themselves.  Ledelius  relates 
that  a  woman,  who  had  tried  in  vain  every  method  she 
could  think  of  to  banish  them  from  her  house,  at  last 
got  rid  of  them  by  the  noise  made  by  drums  and  trum- 
pets, which  she  had  procured  to  entertain  her  guests  at 
a  wedding.  They  instantly  forsook  the  house,  and  she 
heard  of  them  no  more  ^. 

The  field-cricket  (GryKf«  campestris)  makes  a  shrilling 
noise — still  more  sonorous  than  that  of  the  house-cricket 
—which  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  Moufiet 
tells  us,  that  their .  sound  may  be  imitated  by  rubbing 
their  elytra,  after  they  are  taken  off,  against  each  other  ^. 
"  Sounds,"  says  Mr.  White,  "  do  not  always  give  us 
pleasure  according  to  their  sweetness  and  melody ;  nor 
do  harsh  sounds  always  displease. — Thus  the  shrilling 
of  the  field-cricket,,  though  sharp  and  stridulous,  yet 
marvellously  delights  some  hearers,  filling  their  minds 
with  a  train  of  summer  ideas  of  every  thing  that  is  rural, 
verdurous,  and  joyous."  One  of  these  crickets  when 
confined  in  a  paper  cage  and  set  in  the  sun,  and  supplied 
with  plants  moistened  with  water— for  if  they  are  not 
wetted  it  will  die — will  feed,  and  thrive,  and  become  so 
merry  and  loud,  as  to  be  irksome  in  the  same  room 
where  a  person  is  sitting  **. 

'  Mouffet,  136.  **  Goldsmith's  Ammat.  NaL  vi.  28. 

*^  Ins.  Theatr,  134.        "  NaU  Hist  n,  73. 
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!    Having  never  seen  a  female  of  that  extraoardinaiy 
iusimal  th^  mole-cricket  {Grytloialpa  vtdgaris),  I  cannot 
say  what  difference  obtfdns  in  the  redcolation  of  the  eiy> 
tra  of  the  two  sexes*     The  male  varies  in  this  respect 
firom  the  odier  male  drickets^  for  tbey  have  no  cir<»ilar 
area^  nor  do  &e  narvmres  ran  so  irregularly;  the  areokt% 
however,  toward  their  base  are  larger  with  very  tini^e 
isembrane.  The  base  itselfalsoi^  scarcely  at  all  rievAted. 
Cirannstances  diese^  whidb  demonstrate  tbepropri^  of 
OQflisidering  them  distinct  from  tlie  other  crickets.;    This 
ts'eature  is  not  however  nlute.    Where  they  abound  th^ 
may  be  beard  about  the  middle  (^  A|»ril  singing  tiieir 
love-ditty  in  a  low,  dull,  jarring,  uninterrupted  oote,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  goatHntck^  {Caprimtdgus  europaus), 
but  more  inward^.     I  remtember  once  tracing  one  by  its 
shrilling  to  the  very  bole,  under  a  stone,  in  the  bank  of 
my  canal,  in  which  it  was  concealed. 
'  Another  tribe  of  grasshoppers  {Acriday  P^oph^Ia^ 
&c.^)-^the  females  of  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
long  ensiform  ovipositor — like  the  crkk^  make  their 
noise  by  the  friction  of  the  base  of  their  el3rtra.     And 
the  chirping  they  thu^  produce  is  long,  and  seldom  in- 
terrupted, which  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  common 
grasi^oppers  {Locusta).    What  is  remarkably  the  grass^ 
hopper  lark  {Sylvia  locustella),  which  preys  upon  them, 
i^kes  a  similar  noise.     Professor  Lichtenstein  in  the 
Linnean  Transactions  has  called  the  attention  of  natu- 
ralists to  the  eye-like  area  in  the  right  wing  of  the  males 
of  this  genus  ^ ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  De  Geer  had  noticed  it  before  him  as  a  sexual  cba- 

"  Nat,  Hist.  ii.  81.  »>  See  Kirby  in  ZooL  Journ.  p.  iv.  420-. 

*^  Linn,  Trans,  iv.  51 — . 
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ractei*;  wbo  also^  with  good  reason,  apposes  it  to  as* 
sist  these  ammals  in  the  sounds  th^  produce.  Speak^^ 
ing  of  Acrida  viridissima — common  with  us— he  says, 
^^  In  our  male  grasshoppers,  in  that  part  of  the  right 
elytrum  which  is  fi>Ided  horizontally  over  the  trunk,  there 
is  a  round  plate  tnade  of  very  fine  transparent  membrane, 
resembling  a  little  mirror  or  piece  of  talc,  of  the  tension 
of  a  drum*  This  membrane  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
and  prominent  nervure,  and  is  concealed  under  the  fold 
of  the  left  elytrum,  which  has  also  several  promitient 
hervures  answering  to  the  margin  of  the  membrane  or 
ocellus.  There  is,^*'  he  further  remarks,  **  every  reascHi 
to  believe  that  the  brisk  movement  with  which  the  grass* 
hopper  rubs  these  nervures  against  each  other,  produces 
a  vibration  in  the  membrane  augmaiting  the  sound. 
Hie  males  in  question  sing  continually  in  the  hedges 
and  trees  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  especi*- 
ally  towards  sun-set  and  part  of  the  night  When  any 
one  approaches  they  immediately  cease  their  song^." 

The  last  description  of  singers  that  I  shall  notice 
amongst  the  Loeustina,  and  which  includes  the  migra- 
tory locust,  are  those  that  are  more  commonly  denomi- 
nated grasshoppers.  To  this  geniis  bek»g  the  litde 
chirpers  that  we  hear  in  every  sunny  bank,  and  which 
make  vocal  every  heath.  They  begin  their  song — ^which 
is  a  short  chirp  regularly  interrupted,  in  which  it  differs 
firom  that  of  the  Acrida — long  before  sun-rise.  In  the 
heat  of  the  day  it  is  intermitted,  and  resumed  in  the 
evening.  This  sound  is  thus  produced : — Applying  its 
postmor  shank  to  the  thigh,  the  animal  rubs  it  briskly 
against  the  elytrum**,  doing  this  alternately  with  the 

'  De  Geer,  iii.  429.  •»  Ibid.  470. 
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right  and  left  legs,  which  causes  the  regular  breaks  in 
the  sound.  But  this  is  not  their  whole  apparatus  of 
song — since,  like  the  Tettigoniae,  they  have  also  a  tym- 
panum or  drum.  De  Geer,  who  examined  the  insects 
he  describes  with  the  eye  of  an  anatomist,  seems  to  be 
the  only  entomologist  that  has  noticed  this  organ.  "  On 
each  side  of  the  first  segment  of  the  abdomen,"  says  he, 
**  immediately  above  the  origin  of  the  posterior  thighs, 
there  is  a  considerable  and  deep  ^erture  of  rather  an 
oval  form,  which  is  partly  riosed  by  an  irregular  flat 
plate  or  operculum  of  a  hard  substance,  but  covered 
by  a  wrinkled  flexible  membrane.  The  opening  left  by 
this  operculum  is  semi-lunar,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  is  a  white  pellicle  of  considerable  tension,  and  shin- 
ing like  a  little  mirror.  On  that  side  of  the  aperture 
which  is  towards  the  head,  there  is  a  little  oval  hole, 
into  which  the  point  of  a  pin  may  be  introducedlrithout 
resistance.  When  the  pellicle  is  removed,  a  large 
cavity  appears.  In  my  opinion  this  aperture,  cavity,  and 
above  all  the  membrane  in  tension,  contribute  much  to 
produce  and  augment  the  sound  emitted  by  the  grass- 
hopper *."  This  description,  which  was  taken  from  the 
tirigratory  locust  (i.  migratoria\  answers  tolerably 
well  to  the  tympanum  of  our  common  grasshoppers, 
only  in  them  the  aperture  seems  to  be  rather  semicircular, 
and  the  wrinkled  plate — which  has  no  marginal  hairs — 
is  clearly  a  continuation  of  the  substance  of  the  segment. 
This  apparatus  so  much  resembles  the  .drum  of  the 
Cicadae,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  use.  The 
vibrations  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  thighs  and  elytra 

*  De  Geer,  iii.  471.  /.  xxiii./.  2.  3. 
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Striking  upon  this  drumy  are  reverberated  by  it,  and  so 
intenseness  is  given  to  the  sound.  In  Spain,  we  are  told 
that  people  of  fashion  keep  these  animals— called  there 
Grillo — in  cages,  which  they  name  Grilleria^  for  the  sake 
of  their  song  *. 

I  shall  conclude  this  diatribe  upon  the  noises  of  in- 
sects, with  a  tribe  that  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  musical  powers :  I  mean  the  CicadiacUey  including 
the  genera  Ftdgara,  Cicada,  Tettix,  and  Tettigonia^. 
The  Fulgorce  appear  to  be  night-singers,  while  the  Oh 
cadce  sing  usually  in  the  day.  The  great  Iantem<^y, 
{Fulgora  latetmaria\  from  its  noise  in  the  evening — 
nearly  resembling  the  sound  of  a  cymbal,  or  razor- 
grinder  when  at  work — is  called  Scare-sleep  by  the 
Dutql^  in  Guiana.  It  begins  regularly  at  sua-set^. 
Perhaps  an  insect  mentioned  by  Ligon  as  making  a 
great  noise  in  the  night  in  Barbadoes,  may  belong  to 
this  tribe.  "  There  is  a  kind  of  animal  in  the  woods," 
says  he,  ^^  that  I  never  saw,  which  lie  all  day  in  holes 
and  hollow  trees,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  down  begin 
their  tunes,  which  are  neither  singing  nor  crying,  but 
the  shrillest  voices  I  ever  heard:  nothing  can  be  so 
nearly  resembled  to  it  !as  the  mouths  of  a  pack  of  small 
hes^les  at  a  distance;  and  so  lively  and  chirping  the 
noise  is,  as  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  the  ears, 
if  there  were  not  too  much  of  it;  for  .the  mufsic. hath  no 
intermission  till  morning,  and  thenall.is  hufsht  **." 

The  species  of  the  other  genus,  Cicada,  called  by  the 
ancient  Greeks — by  whom  they  were  often  kept  in  cages 
for  the  sake  of  th6ir  song — Tettix,  seem  to  have  been 

*  Osbeck's  Voy.  i.  71.  ^  Zoolog.  Journ.  n.  iv.  429—. 

'  Stedmau's  Surinam,  ii.  37.        *  Hist,  of  Barbadoes,  65. 
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tl»  &tronrites  of  every  Grecian  bard  from  Homer  and 
.  Hesiod  to  Anacreon  and  Theocritus.  Supposed  to  be 
perfectly  harmless^  and  to  live  only  upon  the  dew,  they 
were  addressed  by  the  most  endearing  ^thets,  and 
were  regarded  as  all  but  divine.  One  bard  entreats  the 
shepherds  to  spare  the  innoxious  Tettix,  that  nightingale 
of  the  Mymphsi  and  to  make  those  mischievous  birds 
the  thrush  and  blackbird  their  prey.  Sweet  prophet  of 
the  summer,  says  Anacreon,  addressing  this  insect,  the 
Muses  love  thee,  Phoebus  himsdf  loves  thee,  and  has 
given  thee  ashriU  song;  old  age  does  not  wear  thee  out; 
thou. art  wise^  eartb-bom,  musical,  impassive,  without 
blood;  thou  art  almost  Uke  a  god  \  So  attached  were 
the  Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  &sten  golden  images  of  them  in  their  hair,:  implying 
at  the  ^ame  time  a  boast  that  they  themselves^  as  wdQ.  as 
the  Cicadae,  were  Terra ^iu  They  werex^;arded  in* 
deed  by  all  as  the  haj^iest  as.  well  as  the  most  .innocent 
of  animals-*not^  we  will  suppose^  for  the  reason  given 
by  the  «aucy  Rhodian  Xenarchus,  when  he  says, 

**  Happy  the  Cicadas'  \iv^, 
Since  they  all  have  voicde89.wivef."i 

If  the  Grecian  Tettixov  C¥c£7^a  had  been  distinguished 
by  a  harsh  and  deafening  note,  like  those  of  some  other 
countries,  it  would  hardly  have  been  an  object  of  such 
affection.  That  it  was  not,  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
connexion  which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  it  and 
music.  Thus  the  sound  of  this  insect  and  of  the  harp 
were  called  by  one  and  the  same  name*'.  A  Cicada 
sitting  upon  a  harp  was  a  usual  emblem  of  the  science 
of  music,  which  was  thus  accounted  for : — When  two 
•  Epigramm.  Delect  45.  234.  »^  Gr*  rffirtsfta. 
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rival  musicians,  Eunomus  and  Ariston,  were  contending 

upon  that  instrument,  a  Cicada  flying  to  the  former  and 

sitting  upon  his  harp,  supplied  the  place  of  a  brokai 

^ingy  and  so  secured  to  him  the  victory  s     To  excel 

ijm  animal  in  singing  seems  to  have  been  the  highest 

commendation  of  a  singer ;  and  even  the  eloquence  of 

Plato  was  not  thought  to  suffer  by  a  comparison  with 

U  ^.    At  Surinam  the  noise  of  the  Cicada  Tibicen  is  stffl 

supposed  so  much  to  resemble  the  sound  of  a  harp  or 

lyre,  t^t  they  are  called  there  l^arpers  {Lierman)  ^. 

WheaixeT  the  Grecian  CUcadae  maintain  at  present  thenr 

anci^it  character  for  music,  travellers  do  not  tell  us. 

. .  Those  of  other  countries,  however,  have  been  hdd  in 

less  estimation  for  their  powei^  of  song;  or  rather  have 

been  execrated  for  the  deafening  din  that  they  produce* 

Virgil  accuses  those  of  Italy. of  bursting  Jiie  veiy  dirubs 

with  their  noise  <i;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes  that 

this  species,  which  Jb  v^y  common,  makes  a  most.disH 

agreeable  dull  chirping  ^    Another,  Cicada  septmdecim 

— ^whicb  fortunately,  as  its  name  imports,  appears  only 

once  in  seventeen  years — makes  such  a  continual  din 

from  morning  to  evening  that  people  cannot  hear  each 

other  speak.    They  a{qK»r  in  Pennsylvania  in  incredible 

numbars  ui  the  middle  x)f  May  ^-!-**  In  die  hotter  months 

of  summer,"  says  Dr..  Shaw,  "  e^ecially  from  midday 

toi  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  Cicada,  Tfrrii^  or 

grasshopper^  as.  we  &lsely  translate  it,^.is  perpetually 

stunning  our  ears  with  its  most  excessively  shrill  and 

•^^  Moirffet,  Theatr.  130.  '  ■   ^  •  ^     • 

*  '  H^vrftsHheiTav^  Kett  nrrt^tM  too'KaMs*    *  Meriaii  Surinam,  49. 
^  Et  cantu  querulae  rumpent  arbusta  cicadas.     Georg.  iii.  328. 

•  Sinith*s  Tour,  iii.  95. 

f  Collinson  in  Philos,  Traks.  1763.  Stoll,  Cigales,  26. 
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ungrateful  noise.  It  is  in  .this  respect  the  most  trouble^ 
some  and  impertinent  of  insects,  perching  upon  a  twig 
and  squalling  sometimes  two  or  three  hours  without 
ceasing ;  thereby  too  often  disturbing  the  studies,  or 
short  repose  that  is  frequently  indulged,  in  these  hot 
climates,  at  those  hours.  The  rrrrif  of  the  Greeks  must 
have  had  a  quite  different  voice,  more  soft  surely  and 
melodious;  otherwise  the  fine  orators  of  Homer,  who 
are  compared  to  it,  can  be  looked  upon  no  better  than 
loud  loquacious  scolds^." — An  insect  of  this  tribe,  and  I 
am  told  a  very  noisy  one,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Bydder,  before  mentioned.  In  the  New  Forest,  Hamp^ 
shire.  Previously  to  this  it  was  not  thought  that  any  of 
tfiese  insect  musicians  were  natives  of  the  British  Isles. — 
Captain  Hancock  informs  me  that  the  Brazilian  Cicadas 
sing  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
This  is  as  if  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  supposing  his 
powers  of  voice  increased  in  the  ratio  of  his^  size,  could 
be  heard  all  over  the  world.  So  that  St^ntor  himself, 
becomes  a  mute  when  compared  with  these  insects. 

You  feel  very  curious,  doubtless,  to  know  by  what 
means  these  little  animals  are  enabled  to  emit  such  pro- 
digious sounds.  I  have  lately  mentioned  to  you  the  drum 
of  certain  grasshoppers;  this,  however,  appears  to  be  an 
organ  of  a  very  simple  structure;  but  since  it  is  essential 
to  the  economy  of  the  Cicadae  that  their  males  should 
so  much  exceed  all  other  insects  in  the  loudness  of  their 
tones,  they  are  furnished  with  a  much  more  complex, 
and  indeed  most  wonderful,  apparatus,  which  I  shall  now 
describe.  If  you  look  at  the  underside  of  the  body  of  a 
male,  the  first  thing  that  will  strike  you  is  a  pair  of  large 
»  Travels,  2d  Ed,  186. 
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plates  of  an  irregular  form — ^in  some  semi-oval,  in  others 
triangular,  in  others  again  a  segment  of  a  circle  of  greater 
or  less  diameter — covering  the  anterior  part  of  the  belly, 
and  fixed  to  the  trunk  between  the  abdomen  and  the 
hind  legs**  These  are  the  drum-covers  or  opercula, 
from  beneath  which  the  sound  issues.  At  the  base  of 
the  posterior  legs,  just  above  each  operculum,  there  is  a 
small  pointed  triangular  process  (pesseUum)\  the  object 
of  which,  as  Reaumur  supposes,  is  to  prevent  them  from 
being  too  much  elevated.  When  an  c^erculum  is  re-* 
moved,  beneath  it  you  will  find  on  the  exterior  side  a 
hollow  cavity,  with  a  mouth  somewhat  linear,  which 
seems  to  open  into  the  interior  of  the  abdomen  ^ :  next 
to  this,  on  the  inner  side,  is  another  large  cavity  of  an 
irregular  shape,  the  bottom  of  which  is  divided  into  three 
portions ;  of  these  the  posterior  is  lined  obliquely  with  a 
beautifiil  membrane,  which  is  very  tense — in  some  species 
semi-opake,  and  in  others  transparent — and  reflects  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  This  mirror  is  not  the  real 
organ  of  sound,  but  is  supposed  to  modulate  it^.-  The 
middle  portion  is  occupied  by  a  plate  of  a  horny  sub- 
stance, placed  horizontally  and  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity.  On  its  inner  side  this  plate  terminates  in  a  carina 
or  elevated  ridge,  common  to  both  drums*.  Between 
the  plate  and  the  after-breast  {postpecttis)  another  mem- 
brane, folded  transversely,  fills  an  oblique,  oblong,  or 
semi-lunar  cavity^.  In  some  species  I  have  seen  this 
membrane  in  tension — probably  the  insect  can  stretch 
or  relax  it  at  its  pleasure.     But  even  all  this  apparatus 

■  Plate  VIII.  Fio.  18.  c,  f .    Reaura,  y.  L  xvi./.  5.  u  u. 
«»  Plate  VIIL  Fig.  18. 9"'.    Reaum.  ubi  supra,  t.  xvi./.  11.  b. 
'  Reaum.  ibid./.  3,11.  ^  Ibid,  ubi  supra,/,  3.  m  m, 

•  Ibid,  q,  q,  c,  '  Ibid.  «.  n, 
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is  ihsufficilsnt  to  produce  the  sound  of  these  animals;— 
one  still  more  important  and  curious  yet  remuns  to  be 
described.  This  organ  can  only  be  discovered  by  dis- 
section. A  portion  of  the  first  and  second  segments 
being  removed  from  that  side  of  the  back  of  the  abdo- 
tnen  which  answers  to  the  drums,  two  bundles  of  muscles 
meieting  each  other  in  an  acute  angle,  attached  to  a  place 
opposite  to  the  point  of  the  mucro  of  the  first  ventral 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  will  appear^.  In  Reaumur's 
specimens  these  bundles  of  muscles  seem  to  have  been 
cylindrical;  but  in  one  I  dissected  {Cicada  capensis) ^tuy 
were  tubiform,  the  end  to  which  the/ true  drum  is  at- 
tached being  dilated^.  .  These  bundled  consist  of  a  pro- 
digious number  of  muscular  fibres  applied  to  eadi  other, 
but  (easily  separable.  Whilst  Reaumur  was  examiniBg 
one  of  these,  pulling  it  from  its  place  with  a  pin,  he  le( 
it  go  again,  and  immediately,  thou^  the  animal;  had 
been  long  dead,  the  usual  sound  was  emitted.  On  eadi 
side  of  the  drum*cavities,  when  the  opercula  are  re- 
moved, another  cavity  of  a  lumilate>shape,  opening  into 
the  interioi:  of  the  abdomen,  is  observable  ^  In  this  is 
the  true  drum,  the  principal  organ  of  sound,  and  its 
aperture  is  to  the  Cicada  what  our  larynx  is  to  us^  If 
these  creatures  are  unable  themselves  'to  modulate  thdr 
sounds,  here  are  parts  enough  to  do  it  for  them:  for  the 
mirrors,  the  membranes,  and  the  central  portions,  with 
their  cavities,  all  assist  in  it.  In  the  cavity  last  dei9cribed, 
if  you  remove  the  lateral  part  of  the  first  dorsal  seg- 
ment of  the  abdomen,  you  will  discover  a  seini-opaqae 
and  nearly  semicircular  concavo-convex  membrane  with 
transverse  folds — this  is  the  drum**.    Each  bundle  of 

•  Reaum.  M  supr.f.  6.//  t,  im^./  9.//.    Plate  Vin. 

Fig.  19.  C".  «  Reaum./.  3.  /  ,  ^  Ibid./.  6.  t  t.f.  9. 
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mnscles,  before  mentioned,  is  terminated  by  a  tendinous 
plate  nearly  circular,  from  which  issue  several  little  ten- 
dons that,  forming  a  thread,  pass  through  an  aperture 
in  the  horny  piece  that  supports  the  drum,  and  are  at- 
tached to  its  under  or  concave  surface.  Thus  the  bun- 
dle of  muscles  being  alternately  and  briskly  relaxed  and 
contracted,  will  by  its  play  draw  in  and  let  out  the  drum : 
so  that  its  convex  surface  being  thus  rendered  concave 
when  pulled  in,  when  let  out  a  sound  will  be  produced  by 
the  effort  to  recover  its  convexity ;  which,  striking  upon 
the  mirror  and  other  membranes  before  it  escapes  from 
under  the  operculum,  will  be  modulated  and  augmented 
by  them*.,  I  should  imagine  that  the  muscular 'bundles 
dne  extended  and  contracted  by  the  alternate  approach 
taxd  rei^s^ion  of  the  trunk  and  abdomen  to  and  fix>m 
eadh  other.  ^ 

And  now^  my  friend,  what  adorable  wisdom,  what 
ecm^fiimnate  art  and  skill  are  displayed  in  the  admirable! 
epQtrivante  ajid  complex  structure  of  this  wonderful, 
thib  unparalleled  appamtois !  The  Great  Creator  has 
placed  in  these  insects  an  organ  for  producing  and  emit- 
ting sounds,  which  in  the  intHcacy  of  iti^  construction 
s^taxs.  torresesab^  thdt  which  he  has  gireik  to  man,  and 
tjbi^at^r  animals,  for  i!eGeIving  them.  Here  i&  a  cochlea  ; 
%'meatus:  and,  as  it  should  se^,  more  than  one  tym- 

I  am,  &c. 

i   ,  .  -  .       ^        •   ■  _ 

./  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  19.  The  %uregiv<?n  in  this  plate  4bes  net 
show  the  drums  clearly  5  but  the  principal  object  of  it  was  to  exhibit 
tlie  butidles  of  muscles,  which  ^e  of  a  different  form  from  those 
in: Reaumui^'s figures  %  th^arfe  fepresented  at  <7^'.  C.  in  connection 
with  the  drums.  The  mirror  is  ^he  part  4irectly  beneath  these 
bundles. 
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ON  LUMINOUS  INSECTS. 

'Wf'E  boast  of  our  candles,  our  wax-lights,  and  our 
Argand  lamps,  and  pity  our  fellow-men  who,  ignorant 
of  our  methods  of  producing  artificial  light,  are  con- 
demned to  pass  their  nights  in  darkness.  We  regard 
these  inventions  as  the  results  of  a  great  exertion  of 
human  intellect,  and  never  conceive  it  possible  that 
other  animals  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  modes  of 
illumination  equally  efficient ;  and  are  furnished  with  the 
means  of  guiding  their  nocturnal  evolutions  by  actual 
lights,  similar  in  their  efiect  to  those  which  we  make  use 
of.  Yet  many  insects  are  thus  provided.  Some  are 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  a  single  candle,  d(^ 
more  vivid  than  the  nish-light  which  glimmers  in  the 
peasant's  cottage;  others  exhibit  two  or  four,  which  cast 
ar  stronger  radiance ;  and  a  few  can  display  a  lamp  little 
inferior  in  brilliancy  to  some  of  ours.  Not  that  these 
insects  are  actually  possessed  of  candles  and  lamps.  You 
are  aware  that  I  am  speaking  figuratively.  But  Provi- 
dence has  supplied  them  with  an  efiectual  substitute— 
a  luminous  preparation  or  secretion,  which  has  all  the 
advantages  of  our  lamps  and  candles  without  their  in»- 
conveniences ;  which  gives  light  sufficient  to  direct  their 
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motions,  while  it  is  incapable  of  burning ;  and  whose 
lustre  is  maintained  without  needing  fresh  supplies  of 
oil  or  the  application  of  the  snuffers. 

Of  the  insects  thus  singularly  provided,  the  common 
glow-worm  {Lampyris  noctiluca)  is  the  most  familiar 
instance.  Who  that  has  ever  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
summer  evening's  walk  in  the  country,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  our  island,  but  has  viewed  with  admiration 
these  "  stars  of  the  earth  and  diamonds  of  the  night  ?" 
And  if,  living  like  me  in  a  district  where  it  is  rarely  met 
with,  the  first  time  you  saw  this  insect,  chanced  to  be, 
as  it  was  in  my  case,  one  of  those  delightful  evenings 
which  an  English  summer  seldom  yields,  when  not  a 
breeze  disturbs  the  balmy  air,  and  "  every  sense  is  joy," 
and  hundreds  of  these  radiant  worms,  studding  their 
mossy  couch  with  mild  effulgence,  were  presented  to 
your  wondering  eye  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
— you  could  not  help  associating  with  the  name  of  glow- 
worm the  most  pleasing  recollections.  No  wonder  that 
an  insect,  which  chiefly  exhibits  itself  on  occasions  so 
interesting,  and  whose  economy  is  so  remarkable,  should 
have  afforded  exquisite  images  and  illustrations  to  those 
poets  who  have  cultivated  Natural  History. 

If  you  take  one  of  these  glow-worms  home  with  you 
for  examination,  you  will  find  that  in  shape  it  somewhat 
resembles  a  caterpillar,  only  that  it  is  much  more  de- 
pressed ;  and  you  will  observe  that  the  light  proceeds 
from  a  pale-coloured  patch  that  terminates  the  underside 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  not,  however,  the  larva  of  an 
insect,  but  the  perfect  female  of  a  winged  beetle,  from 
which  it  is  altogether  so  different,  that  nothing  but  ac- 
tual observation  could  have  inferred  the  fact  of  their 
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being  the  sexes  of  the  same  insects  In  t&e  course  of 
our  inquiries  you  will  find  that  sexual  dif^ences:  even 
more  extraordinary  exist  in  the  insect  world. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  males  of  the 
different  species  of  LamjJi/ris  da  not  possess  the  |wqperiy 
of  giving  out  any  light;  but  it  is  now  ascertained  ^t 
this  supposition  i^  inaccurate,  though  their  l^ht  19  mucfa 
less  vivid  than  that  of  the  felnale.  Bay  first  pointed' oat 
ihis  feet  with  respect  to  E.  noctihccdK  Geofiroy  fidso 
observed  that  the  male  of  this  species  has  four  simdl 
luminous  points,  two'  oa  each  of  the  two  last  s^ments 
of  the  belly**:  and  his  observation  has  been  rec^idy 
confirmed  by  MuUer*  This  last  aitomologist^  indeed^ 
saw  only  two  shining  spots;  but  from  the  insectVbirv- 
ing  the  power  of  withdrawing  them  out  of  siglit  so  thM 
not  the  smallest  trace  of  light  remains,  he  tlirnksr  it  is 
not  improbable  that  at  times  two  other  points  still  smafier 
may  \)e  exhibited,  as  Geofii"oy  has  described.  In  the 
males  of  L.  Splendidtda  and  of  JL*  hemiptern  the  light  is 
very  distinct,  and  may  be^  se^i  in  the  fermer  while  fil- 
ing <^.-^The  females  have  the  same  fecuhy  c^  extinguish- 
ing or  concealing  their  li^it-^a  very  necessary  provi- 
sion to  guard  them  from  the  attacks  of  nocturnal  birds; 
Mr.  White  even  thinks  that  they  regularly  put  it  out 
between  eleven  and  twelve  every  night  ^:  and  they  have 
also  the  power  of  rendering  it  for  a  while  more  vivid 
than  ordinary. 

Authors  who  have  noticed  the  luminous  parts  of  the 
common  female  glow-worm,  having  usually  contented 
themselves  wkh  stating  that  ibe  light  issues  fi:^  the 

»  HisU  Itu.  81.  b  Hut.  abreg.  1 168. 

*  IlBger  Mag,  ir.  196.  -  Kat.  ma.  n.  9fJ9. 
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Aree  last  ventral  segments  of  the  abdomen*;  I  shall 
give  you  the  result  of  some  observations  I  once  made 
upon  this  subject.  One  evening,  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  meeting  with  two  of  these  insects,  I  placed  them 
on  my  hand.  At  first  their  light  was  exceedingly  bril<- 
liant,  so  as  to  appear  even  at  the  junctions  of  the  uppei? 
or  dorsal  segments  of  the  abdomen.  Soon  after  I  had 
taken  them,  one  withdrew  its  light  altogether,  but  the 
other  continued  to  shine.  While  it  did  this  it  was  laid 
upon  its  bacic,  the  abdomen  forming  an  angle  with  the 
rest  of  its  bo^,  and  the  last  or  anal  segment  being  kept 
in  constant  motion.  This  segment  was  distinguished  by 
two  round  and  very  vivid  spots  of  light;  which,  in  the 
specimen  that  had  ceased  to  shine,  were  the  last  that 
disappeared,  and  they  seem  to  be  the  first  parts  thatbe^ 
come  luminous  when  the  animal  is  disposed  to  yield  its 
light.  The  penultimate  and  antepenultimate  segments 
each  exhibited  a  middle  transverse  band  of  yellow  ra- 
diance, terminated  towards  the  trunk  by  an  obtusely- 
dentated  line ;  a  greener  and  fainter  light  being  emitted 
by  the  rest  of  the  segment 

Though  many  of  the  females  of  the  Lampyrida  are 
without  wings  and  even  elytra,  (in  which  circumstance 
they  differ  from  all  other  apterous  Coleoptera^)  this  is 
not  the  case  with  all.  The  female  of  Pygolampis^  ita^ 
lica,  a  species  common  in  Italy,  and  which,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  accuracy  of  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Waller 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1684,  would  seem 

•  Geoffr.  i.  1^7.    De  G^r,  iv.  35. 

^  I  call  by  this  name  all  those  LampyridcB  whose  head  is  not  at 
all,  or  but  little,  concealed  by  the  shield  of  the  prothorax,  and  both 
sexes  of  which  are  winged. 
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to  have  been  taken  by  him  in  Hertfordshire,  is  winged: 
and  when  a  number  of  these  moving  stars  are  seen  to 
dart  through  the  air  in  a  dark  night,  nothing  can  have 
a  more  beautiful  effect  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  tells  us  that  the 
beaus  of  Italy  are  accustomed  in  an  evening  to  adorn  the 
heads  of  the  ladies  with  these  artificial  diamonds,  by 
sticking  them  into  their  hair ;  and  a  similar  custom,  as  I 
have  before  informed  you  ^,  prevails  amongst  the  ladies 
of  India. 

Besides  the  different  species  of  the  genus  LampyriSi 
all  of  which  are  probably  more  or  less  luminous,  another 
insect  of  the  beetle  tribe,  Elater  noctilticusy  is  endowed 
with  the  same  property,  and  that  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree. This  insect,  which  is  called  the  fire-fly,  and  is 
ap  inch  long,  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch  broad, 
gives  out  its  principal  light  from  two  transparent  eye- 
like tubercles  placed  upon  the  thorax ;  but  there  are 
also  two  luminous  patches  concealed  under  the  elytra, 
which  are  not  visible  except  when  the  insect  is  flyings 
at  which  time  it  appears  adorned  with  four  brilliant  gems 
of  the  most  bjeautifiil  golden4)lae  lustre:  in  fact,  the 
whole  body  is  full  of  light,  which  shines  out  between  the 
abdominal  segments  when  stretched.  The  light  emitted 
by  the  two  thoracic  tubercles  alone  is  so  considerable^ 
that  the  smallest  print  may  be  read  by  moving  one  of 
these  insects  along  the  lines ;  and  in  the  West  India 
islands,  particularly  in  St.  Pomingo,  where  they  are 
very  common,  the  natives  were  formerly  accustomed  to 
employ  these  living  lamps,  which  they  called  Cucuij^ 
instead  of  candles  in  performing  their  evening  household 
occupations.  In  travelling  at  night  they  used  t,o  tie  one 
•  Vol.  I.  317. 
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to  each  great  toe ;  and  in  fishing  and  hunting  required 
no  other  flambeau  *• — Southey  has  happily  introduced 
this  insect  in  his  '^  Madoc "  as  furnishing  the  lamp  by 
which  Coatel  rescued  the  British  hero  from  the  hands 
of  the  Mexican  priests. 

*'  She  beckon'd  and  descended,  and  drew  out 
From  underneath  her  vest  a  cage»  or  net 
It  rather  might  be  call'd,  so  fine  the  twigs 
Which  knit  it,  where,  confined,  two  Fire-flies  gave 
Their  lustre.    By  that  light  did  Madoc  first 
Behold  the  features  of  his  lovely  guide." 

Pietro  Martire  tells  us  that  the  Cucuij  serve  the  na- 
tives of  the  Spanish  West  India  islands  not  only  instead 
of  candles,  but  as  extirpators  of  the  gnats,  which  are 
a  dreadful  pest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  grounds. 
They  introduce  a  few  fire-flies,  to  which  the  gnats  are 
a  grateful  food,  into  their  houses,  and  by  means  of  these 
"  commodious  hunters  "  are  soon  rid  of  the  intruders. 
"  How  they  are  a  remedy,"  says  this  author,  "  for  so 
great  a  mischiefe  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear.  Hee  who 
understandeth  he  hath  those  troublesome  guestes  (the 
gnattes)  at  home,  diligently  hunteth  after  the  Cucuij. 
Whoso  wanteth  Cucuij  goeth  out  of  the  house  in  the 
first  twilight  of  the  night,  carrying  a  burning  fire-brande 
in  his  hande,  and  ascendeth  the  next  hillock  that  the 
Cucuij  may  see  it,  and  hee  swingeth  the  fire-brande  about, 
calling  Cucuius  aloud,  and  beating  the  ayre  with  often 
calling  out  Cucuie^  CvcuieJ*  He  goes  on  to  observe,  that 
the  simple  people  believe  the  insect  is  attracted  by  their 
invitations ;  but  that,  for  his  part  he  is  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  fire  is  the  magnet.     Having  obtained  a 

*  Pietro   Martire,   The  Decades  of  the  New  World,  quoted  in 
MadoCf  p.  543. 
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suffiqent  number  of  Cucuij,  tbe  beeUe-htknter  returns 
home  and  lets  them  fly  loose  in  the  house,  where  they 
diligently  seek  the  gnats  about  the  beds  and  the  feces  of 
those  asleep,  and  devour  them  *, — These  insects  are  also 
applied  to  purposes  of  decoration*  On  certain  festival 
days  in  the  month  of  June,  they  are  collected  in  great 
numbers,  and  tied  all  over  the  garments  of  the  young 
people,  who  gallop  through  the  streets  on  horses  simi- 
larly ornamented,  producing  on  a  dark  evening  the  effect 
of  a  large  moving  body  of  light  On  such  occasions 
the  lover  displays  his  gallantry  by  decking  his  mistress 
with  these  living  gems^.  And  according  to  P.  Martire, 
"  many  wanton  wilde  fellowes"  rub  their  faces  with  the 
flesh  of  a  killed  Cucuius,  as  boys  with  us  use  phosphorus, 
"  with  purpose  to  meet  their  neighbours  with  a  flaming 
countenance,"  and  derive  amusement  from  their  fright. 

Besides  Elater  noctilicaiSi  E.  ignitits  and  several  others 
of  the  same  genus  are  luminous.  Not  fewer  than  twelve 
species  of  this  family  are  described  by  lUigei'  in  the  Berlin 
Naturalist  Society's  Magazine^* 

The  brilliant  nocturnal  spectacle  presented  by  these 
insects  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  counti*ies  where  they 
abound  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  language 
of  the  poet  above  referred  to,  who  has  thus  related  its 
first  effect  upon  the  British  visitors  of  the  new  world : 

** Sorrowing  we  beheld 

The  night  come  on ;  but  soon  did  night  display 
More  wonders  than  it  veil'd :  innumerons  tribes 
From  the  wood-cover  swarm'd^  and  darkness  made 

•  P.  Martire,  vbi,  supr. 

*»  Walton's  Present  State  of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  l  128. 

*  lahrgangy  i.  141. 
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Their  beauties  visible :  one  while  they  strei^n'd 
A  bright  blue  radiance  upon  flowers  that  closed 
Their  gorgeous  colours  from  the  eye  of  day ; 
Now  motionless  and  dark,  eluded  search. 
Self-shrouded ;  and  anon,  starring  the  sky. 
Rose  like  a  shower  of  fire." 

The  beautiful  poetical  imagery  with  which  Mr.  Sou- 
they  has  decorated  this  and  a  few  other  entomological 
facts,  will  make  you  join  in  my  regret  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  science  has  not  enabled 
him  to  spread  his  embellishments  over  a  greater  number. 
The  gratification  which  the  entomologist  derives  from 
seeing  his  favourite  study  adorned  with  the  graces  of 
poetry  is  seldom  unalloyed  with  pain,  arising  from  the 
inaccurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  poet  Dr. 
Darwin*s  description  of  the  beetle  to  which  the  nut- 
maggot  is  transformed  may  delight  him  (at  least  if  he 
be  an  admirer  of  the  Darwinian  style)  as  he  reads  for 
the  first  time, 

**  So  sleeps  in  silence  the  Curculio,  shut 
In  the  dark  chamber  of  the  cavem'd  nut ; 
Erodes  with  ivory  beak  the  vaulted  shell, 
And  quits  on  filmy  wings  its  narrow  cdL" 

But  when  the  music  of  the  lines  has  allowed  him  room 
for  pause,  and  he  recollects  that  they  are  built  wholly 
upon  an  incorrect  supposition,  the  Curculio  never  inha- 
biting the  nut  in  its  beetle  shape,  nor  employing  its  ivory 
or  rather  ebony  beak  upon  it,  but  undergoing  its  trans- 
formation under  ground,  he  feels  disappointed  that  the 
passage  has  not  truth  as  well  as  sound. — Mr.  Southey, 
too,  has  fallen  into  an  error:  he  confounds  the  fire- 
fly of  St.  Domingo  (Elater  noctiluctis)  with  a  quite  dif- 
ferent insect,   the  lantern-fly   {Fulgora  latemaria)  of 
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Madame  Merian ;  but  happily  this  error  does  not  affect 
his  poetry. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. — If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Mouffet,  (and  the  story  is  not  incredible^)  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  tropical  fire-flies  on  one  occasion  led  to 
a  more  important  result  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  a  cause.  He  tells  us,  that  when  Sir  Thomas 
Cavendish  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley  first  landed  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  saw  in  the  evening  an  infinite  number 
of  moving  lights  in  the  woods,  which  were  merely  these 
insects,  they  supposed  that  the  Spaniards  were  advan- 
cing upon  them,  and  immediately  betook  themselves  to 
their  ships  ^  : — a  result  as  well  entitling  the  Slaters  to  a 
commemoration  feast,  as  a  similar  good  ofiice  the  land- 
crabs  of  Hispaniola,  which,  as  the  Spaniards  tell,  (and 
the  story  is  confirmed  by  an  anniversary  Fiesta  de  Ids 
Cangrejos,)  by  their  clattering — mistaken  by  the  enemy 
for  the  sound  of  Spanish  cavalry  close  upon  their  heels 
— in  like  manner  scared  away  a  body  of  English  invaders 
of  the  city  of  St  Domingo  ^ 

An  anecdote  less  improbable,  perhaps,  and  certainly 
more  ludicrous,  is  related  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  of  the  ef^ 
feet  of  the  first  sight  of  the  Italian  glow-worms  upon 
some  Moorish  ladies  ignorant  of  such  appearances. 
These  females  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  sea,  and, 
until  they  could  be  ransomed,  lived  in  a  house  in  the 
outskis^  of  Genoa,  where  they  were  frequently  visited  by 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city ;  a  party  of  whom, 
on  going  one  evening,  were  surprised  to  find  the  house 
closely  shut  up,  and  their  Moorish  friends  in  the  greatest 
grief  and  consternation.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause, 
Ml^.  b  Walton's  Hispanioh,  i.  39. 
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they  ascertained  that  some  of  the  Pygolampis  italica  had 
found  their  way  into  the  dwelling,  and  that  the  ladies 
within  had  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  these  brilliant 
guests  were  no  other  than  the  troubled  spirits  of  their 
relations;  of  which  idea  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  be  divested. — The  common  people  in  Italy  have  a 
superstition  respecting  these  insects  somewhat  similar, 
believing  that  they  are  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  proceed 
out  of  the  graves,  and  hence  carefully  avoid  them  *• 

The  insects  hitherto  adverted  to  have  been  beetles,  or 
of  the  order  Coleoptera»  But  besides  these,  a  genus  in 
the  order  Hemipteruj  called  Fvlgora^  includes  several 
species  which  emit  so  powerful  a  light  as  to  have  obtain- 
ed in  English  the  generic  appellation  of  Lantem^ies* 
Two  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  this  tribe  are  the  F* 
latemaria  and  JP.  candelaria  ;  the  former  a  native  of 
South  America,  the  latter  of  China.  Both,  as  indeed 
is  the  case  with  the  whole  genus,  have  the  material 
which  diffuses  their  light  included  in  a  hollow  subtrans- 
parent  projection  of  the  head.  In  JF.  candelaria  this 
projection  is  of  a  subcylindrical  shape,  recurved  at  the 
apex,  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  thickness  of  a 
small  quill.  We  may  easily  conceive,  as  travellers  as- 
sure us,  that  a  tree  studded  with  multitudes  of  these 
living  sparks,  some  at  rest  and  others  in  motion,  must 
at  night  have  a  superlatively  splendid  appearance.— In 
F.  latemaridf  which  is  an  insect  two  or  three  inches 
long,  the  snout  is  much  larger  and  broader,  and  more 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  sheds  a  light  the  brilliancy  of 
which  transcends  that  of  any  other  luminous  insect. 
Madame  Merian  informs  us,  that  the  first  discovery 
*  Tour  on  the  Continent,  ^  Edit.  iii.  85. 
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which  she  made  of  this  property  caused  her  no  small 
alarm.  The  Indians  had  brought  her  several  of  these 
insects,  which  by  day-li^t  exhibited  no  eoctraordihary 
appearance,  and  she  inclosed  them  in  a. box  until  she 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  drawiiig  them,  placing  it 
uppn  a  table  in  her  lodging^room.  In  the-middle  of  the 
night  the  confined  insects  made  such  a  noise  as  to  awake 
her,  and  she  opened  the.hox,  the  inside  df  which  to  bar 
great  astonishment  ii{^|ieared<alL  in  a  blaze;  jmd  in  her 
Grigbt  letting  it  fall>  she  was  not  less  suipcised  toae&each 
of  the  insects  apparentljr  cm  fire.  jSheioon,  howevelv 
divined  the  cau$e  of  this: unexpected  p^dineniSiv>attd 
re-indosed  her  biriUiaitt  ^^ts  in  their  jdecfe  of  confioe* 
ment  She  adds,  ithat  the  light  <tf  pjie  of  these  Ji%>r4P 
is  si^fficif^tly  iHright  to  read  a  newspaper  byi^dthoogh 
the  tale  of  )ier  havingdr^wn  <in&  of  thesdmsects  by  its 
own  light  is  iHthout  fi)iindation,  she  4<Hibt^a^  mi^t 
have. dope  so  if  sbejbad  chosen \ — Andiher  ^lecies  (jP« 
f^rrhofytwkui)  ii  figiin^  bjr.Mr.  J)bnafkauLiisLlnsects 
qfjndic^x>{ whichJ^heJight,  though firom asmallifrjsiiout 
than  that  of  ^.^a^^nutrio,  must  assume  a  more  sfdoidid 


^  Jfw.  Bur,  49.— The  above  account  of  tbe  luomibus  pro|>er6e8  of 
Fulgora  latemaria  is  given,  because  native  evidence  ought  not 
hastily  to  be  allowed  to  set  aside  facts  positively  asserted  by  an  au- 
dior  whose  veracity  is  uninpeachcid^  but  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
that  not  only  have  several  of  the  inhabitant^  of  Cayenne,  accordiqs 
to  the  French  DicHontudre  cPHutoire  Naturelle,  denied  that  this 
insett  shines,  in  which  denial  they  are  joined  by  M .  Richard,  who 
reared  tbe  species  iEneydopidie^BH.  Fulgora) ;  but  the  learned  and 
accurate  Count  H<^mansegg  inforais  u?,  that  his  insect  collector 
Sieber,  a  practised  entomologist  of  thirty  years  standing,  and  who, 
when  in  the  Brazils  for  some  years,  took  many  specimens,  affirms 
that  he  never  saw  a  ni^le  one  in'  the  least  luminous.  Der  Ocseik^ 
chaft  Naiurf.  Fr.  zu  Berhn  Mag.  u  I5a 
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and  striking  appearance,  the  projection  being  of  a  rich 
deep  purple  from  the  base  to  near  the  apex,  which  is  of 
a  fine  trani^arent  scarlet;  and. these  tints  will  of  course 
be  imparted  to  the  transmitted  light 

In  addition  to  the  insects  already  mentioned,  some 
others  have  the  power  of  diffusing  light,  as  two  species 
of  Centipedes  {Geophilus  electricm  and  phosphoretts\  and 
probably  others  of  the  same  genus.  In  these  the  light 
is  not  confined  to  one  part,  but  proceeds  from  the  whote 
body.,  CL  electfieus  is  a. common  insect  in  this  country, 
residing  under  clods  of  earth,  and  oflen  visible  at  night 
,  in>gard^is.  Q  ?  phospActreuiy  a  native  of  Asia,  is  «n  db* 
sciiFe  species,  described  by  Iinn£,  6n  Ae  authority  of 
d,,  G.  Ekebierg,  th^  captain  of  a  Swedish  East  India- 
tHkobf.  who  asserted  that  it  dropped  from  the  air,  shining 
likisi  a  (^w-wor<n^  updh  his  diip,  ^en  sailing  ill. the 
Inimn  o^em  ^  huildred  miles  (Swied^h)  fr<:)m  th&46vir 
tinent.  However  singular  llii^, stji^meilt,  it  is.njiH  ia- 
credible.  The  insect  may  eith^r^,.fi$  Linn^  jsu^^te, 
hav^  b^jSn  e^^vated  into  the.atoio^phere  bjr  wijJg?  ^ith 
'whidby^^cprding  to  hini,  one  ^peri^  <>f  the  ge&a^  ispxio- 
yidedj.ipr  mpre  probably,  periiaps,  by  a  strong  vvind, 
su^h  ii;^  thatwhich  mii^d  ihto.tbe^ir  the  shower  of  in* 
^cts  n90|itioned  by  De  G^r  ajs  occiitring  iixSw^d^in 
|he  wintelr  pf  1749,  after  ^  ti^deut  storm  that  baid^  torn 
Up  tfee^  by  the  roots,  and  carried  A^y  Ip/a  great  dis- 
tance the  surrounding  earth,  and  insects  which  had  taken 
.up  their  winter  quarters  amongst  it*.     That  the  wind 

'  l)eHGreer>  iv.  63.— These  insects,  \^hich- were  chiefly  Brefchyptera 
L;,  Aphodn,  spiders,  caterpillars,  but  particularly  the  larvse  oi  Telc' 
phonufuscutt.fM  in  such  abundance  that  they  might  have  been  taken 
from  the  snow  by  handfuls.— Other  show^ers  of  insects  which  have 
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may  convey  the  light  body  of  an  insect  to  the  above-* 
mentioned  distance  from  land,  you  will  not  dispute  when 
you  call  to  mind  that  our  friend  Hooker,  in  his  interesting 
Tour  in  Iceland^  tells  us  that  the  ashes  from  the  eruption 
of  one  of  the  Icelandic  volcanos  in  1755  were  conveyed 
to  Ferrol,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  SOO  miles*. — Lastly^ 
to  conclude  my  list  of  luminous  insects.  Professor  A&e- 
lius  observed  "a  dim  phosphoric  light"  to  be  emitted 
fit)m  the  singular  hollow  antennae  of  Pausus  spharocerusK 
A  similar  appearance  has  been  noticed  in  the  eyes  of 
Acronycta  Psi^  Cossus  ligniperdaj  and  other  moths. 
Chiroscelis  bifenestrata  of  Lamarck,  a  beetle,  has  two  red 
oval  spots  covered  with  a  downy  membrane  cm  the  se» 
cond  segment  of  the  abdomen,  which  he  thinks  indicate 
some  particular  organ  perhaps  luminous^  :  and  M.  La« 
treiUe  informs  me  that  a  friend  of  his,  who  saw  one  Kving 
which  was  brought  from  China  to  the  Isle  of  France  in 
wood,  found  that  the  oceUi  in  the  elytra  of  Btiprestis 
oceUata  were  luminous. 

But  besides  the  insects  here  enumerated,  others  may 
be  luminous  which  have  not  hitherto  been  suspected  cf 
being  so.  This  seems  proved  by  the  following  fact.  A 
learned  friend^  has  informed  me,  that  when  he  was  cur 
rate  of  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1780,  a  farmer  erf 
that  place  of  the  name  of  Simpringham  brought  to  him 
a  mole-cricket  {Grylhtalpa  vulgaris^  Latr.),  and  told 

been  recorded,  as  that  in  Hungary,  20th  November  1672  {Ephenu 
Kat.  Curios.  1673.  80.),  and  one  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  of 
July  2d,  1810,  to  have  fallen  in  France  the  January  preceding,  ac- 
ix>mpanied  by  a  shower  of  red  snow,  may  evidently  be  explained  in 
the  same  manner. 

*  p.  407.  «»  Linn.  Trant.  iv.  261. 

'  Latr.  Hiit.  Nat.  x.  262.  *  Rev.  Dr.  Sutton  of  Norwiclw 
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him  that  one  of  his  people^  seeing  a  Jack-^lantem^  piiN 
saed  it  aiid  knocked  it  down,  when  it  proved  to  be  this 
insect,  and  the  identical  specimen  shown  to  him, 
•    TTiis  singular  fact,  while  it  renders  it  probable  that 
some  insects  are  luminous  which  no  one  has  imagined 
to  be  so,  seems  to  a£Pord  a  clue  to  the,  at  least,  partial 
explanation  of  the  very  obscure  subject  of  ignesfatui^ 
and  to  show  that  there  is  considerable  ground  for  the 
opinion  long  ago  maintained  by  Ray  and  Willughby, 
that  the  majority  of  these  supposed  meteors  are  no  other 
than  luminous  insects.     That  the  large  varying  lambent 
flames,  mentioned  by  Beccaria  to  be  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  luminous  globe  seen  by 
Dr.  Shaw*  cannot  be  thus  explained,  is  obvious.   These 
were  probably  electrical  phenomena:  certainly  not  ex- 
plosions of  phosphuretted  hydrogene,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  mo- 
mentary.    But  that  the  ignis  fatuus  mentioned  by  Der- 
ham  as  having  been  seen  by  himself  and  which  he 
describes  as  flitting  about  a  thistle  ^  was,  though  he 
seems  of  a  difierent  opinion,  no  other  than  some  lumi- 
nous insect,  I  have  little  doubt.     Mr.  Sheppard  informs 
me  that,  travelling  one  night  between  Stamford  and 
Grantham  on  the  top  of  the  stage,  he  observed  for  more 
than  ten  minutes  a  very  large  ignis  fatuus  in  the  low 
marshy  grounds,  which  had  every  appearance  of  being 
an  insect     TTie  wind  was  very  high:  consequently,  had 
it  been  a  vapour,  it  must  have  been  carried  forward  in 
a  direct  line;  but  this  was  not  the  case.    It  had  the  same 
moticms  as  a  Tipula,  flying  upwards  and  downwards, 
backwards  and  forwards,  sometimes  appearing  as  settled, 
•  Traveli.  2d  Ed.  334.  «»  PhU.  Traru.  17^.  204. 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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mid  sometimes  as  hoveriog  in  tbe  air.^-Wliatever  be 
the,  true  nature  of  these  meteors,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  and  so  little  known,  it  is  singular  how  few  modem 
instances  of  |heir  having  been  observed  are  <hi  record.  Dr. 
Darwin  declares,  that  though  in  the  course  of  a  long  life 
he  had  been  out  in  the  night,  and  in  the  places  where 
they  are  said  to  appear,  times  without  numbar,  he  had 
never  seen  any  thing  of  the^kind :  and  from  the  silence 
of  other  philosophers  of  our  own  times,  it  should  seem 
that  their  experience  is  similar. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  source  of  the  luminous 
properties  of  these  insects,  Mr.  Macartney,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  most  recent  investigation  on  ike 
subject,  has  ascertained  that  in  the  common  glow-worm, 
and  in  Elater  noctilucus  and  ignitus^  the  light  proceeds 
from  masses  of  a  substance  not  generally  differikig,  ex* 
cept  in  its  yellow  cc4our,  from  the  inte^rstitii^l  substaaee 
(forps  graisseux)  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  closely  applied 
underneath  those  transparent  parts  of  the  insects*  skin 
which  afford  the  light  In  the  glow-worm,  besides  the 
last-mentioned  substance,  which,  when  the  season  for 
giving  light  is  passed,  is  absorbed,  and  r^iteced  by  the 
common  interstitial  substance,  he  observed  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  last  abdominal  segment  two  minute  oval  sacs 
formed  of  an  elastic  spirally-wound  fibre  similar  to  that 
of  the  tracheae,  containing  a  soft  yellow  substance  of  a 
closer  texture  than  that  which  lines  the  adjdbing  regbn, 
and  affording  a  more  permanent  and  brilliant  l^t 
This  light  he  found  to  be  less  under  the  control  of  the 
insect  than  that  from  the  adjoining  lumincMis  substance^ 
which  it  has  the  power  of  voluntarily  extii^uishing,  not 
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by  rettinetiRg  it  under  a  membrane,  as  Curradori  ima- 
gined, but  by  some  inscrutable  change  depmlent  14x111 
its  'twill:  ^nd  when  the  latter  substance  was  eKtnacted 
fipoto  livmg  glow-worms  it  afiforded  tio  light,  while  the 
two  sacs  in  like  circumstanoes  shone  uninterruptedly  for 
se¥eral  hours,  Mn  Macartney  conceives,  from  Ae  radi- 
ated 9tnicture  of  the  interstitial  substance  surrounding 
die  oval  yeUow  masses  immediately  under  die  trans- 
pittidnt  spdte  in  the  thorax  of  Elater  noctUucus^  and  tbe 
subtransparency  of  thd  ad^ining  crust,  that  the  int^sti* 
ti^  substance  in  diis  sitttatbn  has  also  the  property  of 
sh^ing^a  supposition  which,  if  De  Oeer  and  odier 
aitttiiors  be  correct  in  stating  that  this  insect  has  two 
luminous  patches  under  its  elytra,  and  that  the  incisures 
between  the  abdominal  segments  shine  whai  stretched, 
may  probably  be  extended  to  the  ^oie  (rf*  the  interstitid 
substimce  of  IDs  body,— What  peculiar  organization  con- 
tributes to  die  production  of  light  in  the  hoUow  pro- 
jections of  Fdgom  latemaria  and  oirnddaria^  the  hollow 
ant^mee  of  PausHs  sjphderocerusy  and  under  the  whole  in- 
tegumeiit  of  GeoptUlm  electrict^^  Mr.  Macartney  was 
unable  to  ascertain^  Respecting  this  last  he  i^marks, 
what  I  have  myself  observed,  that  there  is  an  appai^ent 
effiisicm  of  a  luminous  fluid  on  its  surface^  that  may  be 
receivaed  upon  die  hand,  which  ^exhibits  a  phosphoric 
Kgfat  for  a  few  seconds  afterwards ;  and  that  it  wiU  not 
shine  unless  it  have  been  previously  exposed  for  a  i^rt 
thae  to  the  solar  I^t\ 

*  PkU.  Trant,  1810,  p.  481.— Mr.  Macartney's  statemeilt  oti  this 
point  is  ^ot  <«ei!y  (dear.  He  >pr<»babiy  means  tbat  the  insect  nn^l  not 
shine  in  a  dark  place  in  the  day  time,  unless  previously  exposed  to 
the  solar  light :  for  it  is  often  seen  to  shine  at  night  when  it  could 
Mve  had  no  recent  exposure  to  the  sun. 

2£  2 
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With  respect  to  the  remote  cause  of  the  luminous 
property  of  insects,  philosophers  are  considerably  di- 
vided in  opinion.  The  disciples  of  modem  Chemistry 
have  iii  general,  with  Dr.  Darwin,  referred  it  to  the 
slow  combustion  of  some  combhiation  of  phosphcnrus 
secreted  from  their  fluids  by  an  appropriate  organiza- 
^tion,  and  entering  into  combination  with  the  oxygene 
supplied  in  respiration,  lliis  opinion  is  very  plausibly 
built  upon  the  ascertained  existence  of  phosphoric  acid 
as  an  animal  secretion ;  the  great  resemblance  beitwe^ 
the  light  of  phosphorus  in  slow  combustion  and  animal 
light;  the  remarkably  large  spiracula  in  glow-worms; 
and  upon  the  statement,  that  the  light  of  the  glow-wona 
is  rendered  more  brilliant  by  the  application  of  heat  and 
oxygene  gas,  and  is  extinguished  by  cold  and  by  hydro- 
gene  and  carbonic  acid  gases.  From  these  last  facts 
Spallanzani  was  led  to  regard  the  luminous  .matter  as  a 
compound  of  hydrogene  and  carburetted  hydrogene  gaa. 
Carradori  having  found  that  the  luminous  portion  of  the 
belly  of  the  Italian  glow-worm  {Pt/golampis  italica)  shone 
in  vacuo,  in  oil,  in  water,  and  when  under  oth^  cir- 
cumstances where  the  presence  of  oxygene  gas  was  pre^ 
eluded,  with  Brugnatelli  ascribed  the  property  in  ques- 
tion to  the  imbibition  of  light  separated  from  the  food 
or  air  takqn  into  the  body,  and  afterwards  secreted  in  a 
sensible  form*.  Lastly,  Mr.  Macartney  having  ascer- 
tained by  experiment  that  the  light  of  a  glow-worm 
is  not  diminished  by  immersion  in  water,  or  increased 
by  the  application  of  heat ;  that  the  substance  afibrding 
it,  though  poetically  employed  for  lighting  the  fairies' 

•  Atmal.  di  Chimica,  xiii.  1797.     Phil,  Mag.  n.  80. 
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tapers ^9  is  incapable. of  inflammation  if  applied  to  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  red-hot  iron ;  and  when  separated 
from  the  body  exhibits  no  sensible  heat  on  the  thermo- 
meter's being  applied  to  it — rejects  the  preceding  hypo- 
theses as  unsatisfactory,  but  without  substituting  any 
other  explanation ;  suggesting,  however,  that  the  facts 
he  observed  are  more  favourable  to  the  supposition  of 
light  being  a  quality  of  matter  than  a  substance^. 

Which  of  these  opinions  is  the  more  correct  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide.  But  though  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Macartney  seem  fairly  to  bear  him  out  in  denying  the 
existence  of  any  ordinary  combination  of  phosphorus  in 
luminous  insects,  there  exists  a  contradiction  in  many  of 
the  statements,  which  requires  reconciling  before  final 
decision  can  be  pronounced.  The  different  results  ob- 
tained by  Forster  and  Spallanzani,  who  assert  that  glow- 
worms shine  more  brilliantly  in  oxygene  gas,  and  by 

*  **  And  for  night-tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs^ 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worms'  eyes." 

»»  Some  experiments  made  by  my  friend  the  Rev.  R.  Sheppard  on 
the  glow-worm  are  worthy  of  being  recorded.— One  of  the  recepta^ 
cles  being  extracted  with  a  penknife,  continued  luminous ;  but  on 
being  immersed  in  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  became  immediately 
extinct.  The  animal,  with  one  of  its  receptacles  uninjured,  being 
plunged  into  the  same  spirit,  became  apparently  lifeless  in  less  than 
a  minute  ^  but  the  receptacle  continued  luminous  ibr  five  minutes, 
the  light  gradually  disappearing. — ^Having  extracted  the  luminous 
matter  from*  the  receptacles,  in  two  days  they  were  healed,  and  filled 
with  luminous  matter  as  before.  He  found  this  matter  to  Ibse  its 
luminous  property,  and  become  dry  and  glossy  like  gum,  in  about 
two  minutes ;  but  it  recovered  it  agdn  on  being  moistened  with 
saliva,  and  again  lost  it  when  dried.  When  the  matter  was  extracted 
from  two  or  three  glow-worms,  and  covered  with  liquid  gum-arabic, 
it  continued  luminous  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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Beckerheiiii}  Dr.  Hukne,  and  I&  H.  Davy^  who  eoM 
p^ceive  no  such  effect^  may  perhaps  he  accounted  fan 
by  the  3upposkioD  that  in  the  latter  inatwcea  the  insect 
baying  been  taken  more  recentlys  mi^t  be  less  steq^ible 
to  the  stimulus  of  the  gas  than  in  the  former^  where'  pos^ 
sihlj  their  irritability  was,  as  Brown  would  say,  aco^r 
mulated  by  a  longer  abstinence :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
reconcile  the  experiment  of  Six  H.  Davy,  who  found  the 
l^t  of  the  ^w«-wonB  not  to  be  sensibly  diminished 
in  hydrogene  gas^,  with  those  ol  Spallaazani  and  Dr« 
Hulme^  who  found  it  to  be  extinguished  by  the  saiae 
ga%  aa  well  as  by  carbonic  acid)  nil9?ous  and  sul{4^ret^ 
ted  hydrc^ene  gases  ^  Possibly  some  of  these  contra^- 
dictpry  results  were  occasioned  by  not  adverting  to  the 
£m;uUj  whidi  the  living  insect  possesfi^eac^extinguishij;^ 
its  lights  at  pleasure ;  or  different  philosophers  may  have 
experimented  on  dilS^ent  species  of  Lampyris, 

The  general  use  of  this  singular  provision  is  not  much 
more  satisfactorily  ascertained  than  its  nature.  I  have 
before  conjectured— and  in  an  instance  I  then  rdated  it 
seemed  to  be  so— 4hat  it  may  be  a  means  of  defence 
against  their  enemies^.  In  difierent  kinds  of  insects, 
however,  it  may  probably  have  a  different  object  Thus 
in  the  lantem*flies  {Ikdgora}^  whose  light  precedes  tbem, 
it  may  act  the  part  thatr  their  name  imports,  enabling 
them  to  discover  their  prey,  and  to  steer  themselves 
safely  in  the  n^t  In  the  fire-flies  {Elater\  if  we  con- 
sider the  infinite  numbers  that  in  certain  climates  and 
situations  pres^it  themselves  every  where  in  the  ni^it^ 

^  Pk  Trans.  1810,  p.  gg?.  b  /^  igQi^  p,  ^^ 

""  Sec  above,  p,  225. 


a  inaf)f  dntract  ike  attention^  of  theht  enemies  ov  alarm 
&em.  And  in  the  g!ow-worm— since  Aeir  light  ss  usu- 
ally most  briHiant  in  the  female;  m  some  spedes,  if  sot 
ail,  present  onlj  in  (he  season  when  tlie  seMs  are  destined 
to  meet;  and  strikingly  more  vivid  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  meeting  takes  place* — besides  the  above  uses, 
it  is  most  probably  intended  to  conduct  the  sexes  to 
each  other.  This  seems  evidently  the  design  in  view  in 
those  species  in  which,  as  in  the  common  glow-worm 
(L.  no€tiluca\  the  females  are  apterous.  The  torch 
which  the  wingless  female,  doomed  to  crawl  upon  the 
grass,  lights  up  at  the  approach  of  night,  is  a  beacon 
which  unerringly  guides  the  vagrant  male  to  her  "  love- 
illumined  form,"  however  obscure  the  place  of  her  abode. 
It  has  been  objected,  however,  to  this  explanation,  that 
— since  both  larva  and  pupa,  as  De  Geer  observed**,  and 
the  males  shine  as  well  as  the  females — ^the  meeting  of 
the  sexes  can  scarcely  be  the  object  of  their  luminous 
provision.  But  this  difficulty  appears  to  me  easily  sur- 
mounted. As  the  light  proceeds  from  a  peculiarly  or- 
ganized substance,  which  probably  must  in  part  be  ela- 
borated in  the  larva  and  pupa  states,  there  seems  nothing 
inconsistent  in  the  fact  of  some  light  being  then  emitted 
with  the  supposition  of  its  bemg  destined  solely  for  use 
in  the  perfect  state :  and  the  circumstance  of  the  male 
having  the  same  luminous  proper^,  no  more  proves 
that  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  female  is  not  intended 
for  conducting  him  to  her,  than  the  existence  of  nipples 
and  sometimes  of  milk  in  man  proves  that  the  breast  of 
woman  is  not  meant  for  the  support  of  her  ofi&pring. 

"  Muller  in  IlUg.  Mag.  iv.  178.  »>  iv.  49. 
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We  often  see  without  being  able  to  account  for  the  fact, 

except  on  Sir  E.  Home's  idea,  that  the  sex  of  the 

ovum  is  undetermmed^,  traces  of  an  organization  in. 

one  sex  indisputably  intended  for  the  sole  use  of  the 

other* 

I  am,  &c. 

•  Phil.  Trans.  1799.  157, 
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ON  THE  HYBERNATION  AND  TORPIDITY 
OF  INSECTS. 

If  insects  can  boast  of  enjoying  a  greater  variety  of 
food  than  many  other  tribes  of  animals,  this  advantage 
seems  at  first  sight  more  than  counterbalanced  in  our 
dimates,  by  the  temporary  nature  of  their  supply.  The 
graminivorous  quadrupeds,  with  few  exceptions,  how- 
ever scanty  their  bill  of  fare,  and  their  carnivorous 
brethren,  as  well  as  the  whole  race  of  birds  and  fishes, 
can  at  all  seasons  satisfy,  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
their  demand  for  food.  But  to  the  great  majority  of 
insects,  the  earth  for  nearly  one  half  of  the  year  is  a 
barren  desert,  affording  no  appropriate  nutriment  As 
soon  as  winter  has  stripped  the  vegetable  world  of  its 
foliage,  the  vast  hosts  of  insects  that  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  plants  must  necessarily  fast  until  the  return  of  spring : 
and  even  the  carnivorous  tribes,  such  as  the  predaceous 
beetles,  parasitic  Hymenopteray  Sphecina^  &c.  would  at 
that  period  of  the  year  in  vain  look  for  their  accustomed 
prey. 

How  is  this  difficulty  provided  for?  In  what  mode 
has  the  Universal  Parent  secured  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  generations  in  a  class  of  animals  for  the  most 
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part  doomed  to  a  six  months'  deprivation  of  the  food 
which  they  ordinarily  devour  with  such  voracity?  By 
a  beautifiil  series  of  provisions  founded  on  the  fiu^ulty, 
common  also  to  some  of  the  larger  animals,  of  passing 
the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpor — by  ordaining  that  the 
insect  shall  live  through  that  period,  either  in  an  incom- 
plete state  of  its  existence  when  its  organs  of  nutrition 
are  undeveloped,  or,  if  the  active  epoch  of  its  life  has 
commenced,  that  it  shaH  seek  out  appropriate  hybema- 
culuj  or  winter  quarters,  and  ib  tbem  fall  into  a  profound 
sleep,  during  which  a  supply  of  food  is  equally  unneces- 
sary^ 

In  two  (^  ther  ibnr  states^  of  existence  commoii  lk>  in- 
sects,  in  wliick  different  trit!>e&  pass  the  winter,  nasnelj, 
the^^  and  the  pupa  staler  the  orj^ns  for  takmg  iooA 
(except  m  SQioe  cases  m  the  latter)  are  not  devdoped; 
and  eemsequentfy  the  animal  is  incapaMe  of  eating. 
The  existence  of  insects  m  these  stsiites  during  the  win* 
ter,  di^rs  froi»  their  existenee  in  the  same  form  in  sum** 
loer  only  in  the  greater  length  of  its  term.  I^  both  rea- 
sons feod  is  alike  unneeessavy,^  so  that  their  hybema^n 
in  these  dfrcumstaaces  ha$p  Iktle  or  nothing  aadiqgous 
t0>  that  of  krger  animals.  With  this,  however,  strictly 
accords  tbeir  hybernation  in  the  larva  and  imc^*  states, 
m  which  their  abstinence  from  food  i»  soldly  owing:  to 
the  torpor  tluit  pervades  tbem,  aBud  the  consequait  non*' 
expenditure  of  the  vital  powers^ — I  shall  attend  to  Ae 
peculiarities  of  their  hybernation  in  each  (tftteie  states 
in  the  ord^  just  laid  down ;  premising  that  we  have  yet 
mn<^  to  learn  on  this  subject,  no  observations  haviog 
been  instituted  respecting  the  state  in  which  multitudes 
qS  insects  pass  the  winter. 
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It  i&  probable  that  saai0  insects  of  nlmost  eterj  ordev 
b^rb^nMa  in  tlie  egg  state:  thoi^h  drat  these  must  be 
ccHnpfkratively  few  in  jmniber,  seem&  prored  from  two 
ootnsiderations :  fidrst,  Thftfc  the  nu^rity  of  insects  a»* 
msaae  the  imagO)  and  dqposit  their  eggs  in  the  summer 
and  earl^  part  of  autnmn,  wfaoa  die  heat  suffices  to  batch 
thmam  a  short  period:  and  secondLy)  That  the  eggs  of 
a  r&ry  large  proportion  of  insects  requiare  for  ibek  doe 
exdnslon  and  the  nutriment  of  tkelarrse  springing  from 
them^  conditions  oviy  to  be  fulfilled  in  summer,  as  all 
those  whicb  are  laid  in  young  fruits  and  seeds;  in  tbe  in- 
terior and  galls  of  leaves;  in  insects  that  exist  only  in 
summer,  &c.  Sud^  The  insects  which  pass  the  wmter  in 
tke  egg  state  are  cdniefly  such  as  have  several  broods  in 
the  course  of  the  year^  the  females  of  the  last  of  whicb 
lay  ^gs  that,  requiring  more  heat  for  their  development 
thaa  then  exists,  necessarfly  remain  dormant  until  the 
return  of  spring. 

The  sitaati(Mi  in  which  the  female  insect  pkees  her 
c^^  in  order  to  their  remaining  there  through  the  win* 
ter,  is  always  adnirably  adiqoted  ta  the  degree  of  cold 
which  they  are  capable  of  sustaining;  and  to  the  ensur- 
ii^  a  due  supply  of  food  foor  the  nascent  farvs^  Thus^ 
witkthe  former  view,  Acrida  verrueivore^  and  many  o^r 
insects  whose  eggs  are  of  a  tendier  consistence,  deposit 
them  deep  in  the  earth  out  of  the  reach  of  frost;  md  with 
tlie  latter^  Trichoda  Nemiriay  Lasiocampa  castrensis^ 
t^pcgymna  d^'^por,  and  soaae  oth^  moths^  dqfwrting 
from  the  ordinary  instinct  of  their  eongeners,^  whidb^ 
teadbes  them  to  place  tii^r  eggs,up€m  theZ^^z^s:  of  plants, 
fix  theirs  to  the  stem  and  branches  only.  That  this  va^^ 
viatix»>  of  procedure  has  reference  to  the  hybernation  of 
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the  eggs  of  these  particular  species,  is  abundantly  ob- 
vious. Insects  whose  eggs  are  to  be  hatched  in  sanuner, 
usually  fix  them  slightly  to  the  leaves  upon  which  the 
larvse  are  to  feed.  But  it  is  evident  that,  were  this  plan 
to  be  adc^ted  by  those  whose  eggs  remain  through  the 
winter,  their  progeny  might  be  blown  away  along  widi 
the  leaf  to  which  they  are  attached,  far  from  their  de- 
stined food.  These,  therefore,  choose  a  more  stable  sup- 
port, and  carefully  fasten  them,  as  has  just  been  observ- 
ed, either  to  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  tree,  whose 
young  leaves  in  spring  are  to  be  the  food  of  the  excluded 
larvae.  The  latter  plan  is  followed  by  the  female  of 
Trichoda  Neustria^  which  curiously  gums  her  eg^  in 
bracelets  round  the  twigs  of  the  hawthorn,  &c.  But  an- 
other provision  is  demanded.  Were  these  ^gs  of  the 
usual  delicate  consistence,  and  to  be  attached  with  the 
ordinary  slight  gluten,  they  would  have  a  poor  chance 
of  surviving  the  storms  of  rain  and  snow  and  hail  to 
which  for  six  or  eight  months  they  are  exposed.  They 
are  therefore  covered  with  a  shell  much  more  hard  and 
thick  than  common;  packed  as  closely  as  possible  to 
.each  other;  and  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  a  tena- 
cious gum,  which  soon  hardens  the  whole  into  a  solid 
mass  almost  capable  of  resisting  a  penknife.  Thus  se- 
cured, they  defy  the  elements  and  brave  the  blasts  of 
winter  uninjured. — The  female  of  Hypogymna  dispar^ 
whose  eggs  have  a  more  tender  shell,  glues  them  in  an 
oval  mass  to  the  stem  of  a  tree  (whence  the  German 
gardeners  call  the  larvae  Stamm^raupe),  and  then  covers 
them  with  a  warm  non-conducting  coat  of  hairs  plucked 
from  her  own  body,  equally  impervious  to  cold  and  wet 
Another  of  those  beautiful  relations  between  objects  at 
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first  sight  apparently  unconnected,  which  at  every  st^ 
reward  the  votaries  of  Entomology,  is  afforded  by  the 
coincidence  between  the  period  of  the  hatching  in  spring 
of  eggs  deposited  before  winter,  and  of  the  leafing  vf  the 
trees  upon  which  they  have  been  fixed,  and  on  whose 
foliage  the  larvae  are  to  feed :  which  two  events,  requi- 
ring exacdy  the  same  temperature^  are  always  simulta- 
neous. Of  this  fact  I  have  had  a  striking  exemjplification 
the  last  spring  (1816).  On  the  20th  of  February,  ob- 
serving the  twigs  of  the  birches  in  the  Hull  Botanic 
Garden  to  be  thickly  set,  especially  about  the  buds,  with 
minute  oval  black  eggs  of  some  insect  with  which  I  was 
unacquainted,  I  brought  home  a  small  branch  and  set  it 
in  a  jar  of  water  in  my  study,  in  which  is  a  fire  daily,  to 
watch  their  exclusion.  On  the  28th  of  March  I  obser- 
ved that  a  numerous  brood  of  Aphides  (not  A.  Bettda^ 
as  the  wings  were  without  the  dark  bands  of  that  species) 
had  been  hatched  from  them,  and  that  two  or  three  of 
the  lower  buds  had  expanded  into  leaves,  upon  the  sap 
of  which  they  were  greedily  feasting.  This  was  full  a 
month  before  either  a  leaf  of  the  birch  appeared,  or  the 
egg  of  an  Aphis  was  disclosed  in  the  open  air.-*-To  view 
the  relation  of  which  I  am  speaking  with  due  admiration, 
you  must  bear  in  mind  the  extremely  different  periods 
at  which  many  trees  acquire  their  leaves,  and  the  conse-^ 
quent  difference  demanded  in  the  constitution  of  the  eggs 
which  hybemate  upon  dissimilar  species,  to  ensure  their 
exclusion,  though  acted  upon  by  the  same  temperature, 
earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  early  or  late  foliation  of 
these  species.  There  is  no  visible  difference  between  the 
conformation  of  the  eggs  of  the  Aphis  of  the  birdi  and 
those  of  the  Aphis  of  the  ash ;  yet  in  the  same  exposure 
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dKMse  k£  liie  fi3rmer  shall  be  hatched^  samdtaneottdy  wMi 
the  expanskm  of  the  leaves,  nearly  a  month  eadier  tbaa 
tlwse  of  the  latter :  thus  demonstrably  pfwing  diot  the 
hybernation  of  these  ^gs  is  not  accidental,  but  has  been 
specially  ordained  by  the  Avlhor  of  nature,  uHlo  h6S 
eonfened  on  those  of  each  speeies  apecnliar  and  aj^o- 
pmte  organization* 

A  madk  greater  aomber  of  insects  pass  tfaeirinter  in 
the  pupa  than  in  the  egg  state;  probably  ntne-tenths  of 
the  ^ttensive  oi^der  Lepidoptera^  many  in  S^i9nenopeet% 
smd  several  hi  odier^otd^is.  In  pkeing  these  pnpee  hi 
ieenrity  ifrom  the  too  great  oold  of  wmter  and  the 
Mtaeks  0f  enemies,  (he  larvae  from  which  they  are  to  be 
metamorphosed  esMiit  an  anidety  and  mgennity  evi- 
dently imparted  to  them  for  this  express  design.  A  few 
gtit  mspexkdei  without  any  covering,  thoc^  usually  in 
a  ididtered  situation*  But  by  far  (he  larger  number  are 
concealed  under  leaves,  in  the  crevices  or  m  the  trunk 
of  trees,  ficc,  or  mclosed  in  <)ocoons  of  sUk  or  other  ma- 
terials which  will  be  described  to  yoti  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  and  often  buried  deep  under  gnmnd  out  k^  the 
vaiA  of  fro6t--One  reason  why  ao  many  l^dc^terons 
insects  pass  the  winter  as  pupae,  has  been  plausibly  as^ 
signed  by  Eosel,  in  remaridng  that  this  is  the  Case  w^ 
all  the  numerous  species  which  feed  on  annual  plants. 
As  these  have  no  local  habk^ion,  djring  one  year  and 
springing  1^  from  seed  in  another  quarter  the  next,  it  is 
dmous  that  ^gs  d^osited  upon  tfa^n  tn  autumn  would 
have  no  chance  of  escapmg  destruction ;  and  that  evea 
if  the  larvae  were  to  be  hatched  before  winter,  and  to 
hybemate  in  that  state,  they  would  have  no  certainly  of 
being  in  the  neigUx>urhood  of  their  i^rc^riate  food 
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the  Bezt  s^ing.  By  wlnteridg  in  the  pupa  sttte^  these 
acddents  wm  effectually  provided  a^mst  The  perfect 
niaect  is  not  ready  to  break  forth  until  the  food  of  dte 
joui^,  which  are  to  proceed  from  its  ^gS|  is  sprung 
up. 

To  the  insects  which  hybemate  in  the  larva  state,  of 
<iourse  b^»ig,  in  the  first  j^ce,  all  those  wixich  exist 
under  that  form  more  than  one  year ;  as  many  Mdohn^ 
thdf  Elaieresj  Cemmhytxsj  Buprestes^  and  several  ;q)ecies 
oiUbelMa^  Bphsmera^  &c    There  are  also  many  larvse 
wiiicfa)  diough  their  term  of  life  is  mt  a  year,  being 
hatched  from  ^  ^g  in  antumo,  necessarily  pass  the 
mnter  in  that  statei  as  those  of  several  Jbaobia  and  other 
wood-boring  insects ;  of  Semi^ia  Woeberana  and  otheiis 
0f  the  same  family ;  of  the  second  btoods  of  several  bntr- 
terflies,  &c.     Many  of  these  residing  in  the  ground  or 
in  the  interior  of  trees  need  no  oth^  bybemacula  than 
the  holes  which  they  constantly  inhabit;  some^  as  the 
aquadc  larvae,  merely  hide  themsdves  in  die  sides  J>r 
muddy  bottom  of  their  native  p<k^ ;  while  others  se(& 
£:h*  a  retreat  under  moss,  d^  leav«%  stones,  and  die 
bark  of  decaying  trees.    Most  of  these  can  boast  of  no 
better  winter  quarters  than  a  siinple  unfiimished  bole  or 
cavity ;  but  a  few,  more  provident  of  comfoit,  prepare 
themselves  an  artificial  habitation.    With  this  view  the 
larva  of  Cossus  ligniperda,  as  formerly  observed  in  de- 
scribing the  habitations  of  insects*,  forms  a  covering  of 
pieces  of  wood  lined  with  fine  silk ;  those  of  Hepioltts 
Htamdiy  Xylina  radiceuy  and  some  other  moths,  exca- 
vate under  a  stone  a  cavity  exactly  die  size  of  their 
bodies,  to  which  they  give  all  round  a  coating  of  silk^, 
*  Vol.  I.  4510.  ^  Brahm,  Ins.  Kal.  ii.  59. 118. 
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and  the  larvse  of  Pieris  CrctUegi  iadose  themselv^  id 
autumn  in  cases  of  the  same  material  %  and  thus  pass  the 
cold  season  in  small  societies  of  from  two  to  twelve,  under 
a  common  covering  f<»*med  of  leaves.  Bonnet  mentions 
a  trait  of  the  cleanliness  of  these  insects  which  is  almost 
ludicrous.  He  observed  in  (Hie  of  these  nests  a  sort  of 
sack  containing  nothing  but  grains  of  excr^asent;  and 
a  friend  assured  him  that  he  had  seen  one  (^  these  cater* 
pillars  partly  protrude  itself  out  of  its  case^  the  hind  feet 
first,  to  eject  a  similar  g^ain }  so  -that  it  would  seem  the 
sodefy  have  on  their  establishment  a  scavaogei:,  whose 
business  it  is  to  sweep  the  streets  and  convey  the  rejec* 
tamenta  to  one  grand  repository '^  I  This,  however 
singular,  is  rendered  not  improbable  from  the  fact  that 
beavers  dig  in  their  habitations  holes:  solely  destined  for 
a  like  purpose^. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  insects  hybemate  in  the 
perfect  state,  chi^y  of  the  orders  Cokoptera^  Hemiptera, 
Hymenoptera^  and  Diptera,  and  especially  of  the  first 
P'anessa  UrtioBj  loj  and  a  few  other  lepidopterous  spe- 
cies, with  a  small  proportion  of  the  other  orders,  occa* 
sionally  survived/the  winter;  but  the  bulk  of  these  are 
rarely  found  to  hybemate  as  perfect  insects.     Of  cole- 

*  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  larvae  of  some  species  of  Heme' 
roMus  thus  protect  themselves  by  a  net-like  case  of  silken  threads ; 
at  least  I  found  one  to-day  (December  dd,  1816)  mclosed  in  a  case 
bf  this  description  concealed  under  the  bark  of  a  tree :  and  it  is  not 
very  likely  tliat  it  could  be  a  cocoon,  both  because  the  inhabitant 
was  not  a  pupa,  which  state,  according  to  Reaumur,  is  assumed  soon 
after  the  cocoon  is  fabricated  (iiL  385) ;  and  because  the  same  author 
describes  the  cocoons  of  these  insects  as  perfectly  sphericid  andofik 
very  close  texture  (384) ;  while  this  was  oblong,  and  the  net-woik 
with  rather  wide  meshes.  ' 

^  aSuv,  ii.  72.  *  Ibid.  Ix.  167. 
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G|)terous  insects,  Schmid,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  present  subject*,  says  that 
he  never  found  or  heard  of  any  Entomologist  finding  a 
hybemating  individual  of  the  common  cockchafer  (Me- 
lolontka  vulgaris)  or  of  the  stag-beetle  {Lucanus  Cervtis) ; 
and  suggests  that  it  is  only  those  insects  which  exist  but 
a  short  period  as  larvae,  as  most  of  the  tribe  of  weevils, 
lady-birds,  &c.,  that  survive  the  winter  in  the  perfect 
state ;  while  those  which  live  more  than  one  year  in  the 
larva  state,  as  the  species  just  mentioned,  are  deprived 
of  this  privilege* 

Towards  the  close  of  autumn  the  whole  insect  world, 
particularly  the  tribe  of  beetles,  is  in  motion.   A  general 
migraticm  takes  place :  the  various  species  quit  their  usual 
haunts,  and  betake  themselves  in  search  of  secure  hyber* 
nacula.     Different  species,  however,  do  not  select  pre- 
cisely the  same  time  for  making  this  change  of  abode. 
Thus  many  lady-birds,  field-bugs,  and  flies,  are  found 
out  of  their  winter  quarters  even  after  the  commencement 
of  frost;  while  others,  as  Schmid  has  remarked,  make 
good  their  retreat  long  before  any  severe  cold  has  been 
felt:  in  fact,  I  am  led  to  believe,  from  mf^vm  observa- 
tions, that  this  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  coleopte- 
rous insects ;  and  that  the  days  which  they  select  for 
retiring  to  their  hybernacula,  are  some  of  the  warmest 
days  of  autumn,  when  they  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers 
alighting  on  walls,  rails,  path-ways,  &c.  and  Tunning  into 
crevices  and  cracks,  evidently  in  search  of  some  object 
very  different  from  those  which  ordinarily  guide  their 
movements.     I  have  noticed  this  assemblage  in  different 
years,  but  more  particularly  in  the  last  autumn  (1816). 
»  Ulig.  Mag.  I  209-228. 
VOL.  H.  2  P 
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Walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Hutnber  on  the  14th  of 
October  about  noon,--*the  day  bright,  calm,  and  delici* 
ously  mild,  Fahrenheiif  s  thermometer  58^  in  the  shad% 
*-my  attehtion  was  first  attracted  by  the  path-way^ 
swarming  with  numerous  species  of  rove^beetles  (Staphf*. 
linus^  Oayielusj  Aleockaruy  &;c.)9  which  k^t  mcessaixtly 
alighting,  and  hurrying  about  in  every  direction*  Oa 
further  examination  I  found  a  similar  assemblage,  with 
the  addition  of  multitudes  of  other  beetles,  Hcdtica^ 
Nitidula,  Rhyncophora^  Qyptophagi^  &c*  on  every  post 
and  rail  in  my  walk,  as  well  as  on  a  wall  hi  the  neigh? 
bourhood;  and  on  removing  the  decaying,  mortar  and 
bark,  I  found  that  some  had  already  takeiLiqf)  their  abode 
in  holes,  ftcmi  their  situation  with  their  antennas  falded, 
evidently  meant  £ar  winlier  quarters.  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  author  has  noticed  this  jremarkable  cottgr^iation 
of  colebptarous  insects  previously  to  hybemating,  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  explain  Od  any  of  the  received  theodar 
6£  torpidity,  except  the  pious  Lesser,  who  so  eatpressly 
alludes  to  it,  and  without  quoting  any  other  authority, 
that  he  would  seem  to  have  derived  dbe  fiict  Sram.  his 
own  observation  ^» 

The  site  chosen  by  different  perfect  insects  for  their 
faybernacula  is  very  various.  -  Some  are  content  with  in* 

*  Lesser,  L.i .  ^56.— Lyonet  iniserts  a  note  to  explain  that  Lessei^s 
remark  is  to  be  understood  only  of  such  insects  as  Jive  in  sodeto; 
and  adds,  that  solitary  species  do  not  assemble  to  pass  the  ytuSbor 
together.  Lesser,  however,  says  nothing  about  these  insects  passing 
the  winter  together,  as  his  translator  erroneously  undei^tan<&  hirti'; 
but  merely  that  tk^  assemble  as  i£ preparing  to  retire  Ibr  the  wiMcsr, 
'vthich  my  own  observations,  as  above^  confirm.  His  expressioa  ia 
the  original  German  is, "  gleichsam  als  wenn  sie  sich  zu  ihrer  win- 
ter-rnhe  tertig  machen  wolten/'  Edit.  Frankfurt  und  Leipsi|;  17S8> 
p.  162. 
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mimting  themselves  unde^  apy  lai^e  stone^  a  collectioa 
of  dead  leaves,  qjc  the  inoss  of  the  sheltered  side  of  an 
<dd  wall  or  bank..  .  Others  prefer  fqr  a  retreat  the  liehen 
or  ivyrcovered  interstices  of  the  b«rk  of  old  trees,  the 
decayed  bark  itself,  especially  that  near  the  roc4s,  ot 
bnry  ttemselves  deep  in  the  rottm  trunk ;  and  a  very- 
great  number  penetrate  into  the  earth  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches.     The  aquAic  tribes,  such  as  DytUci, 
Sfydropkilii  &c.  buwrow  into  the  mud  of  their  pocrfs ; 
but  some  of  these  are  occasionally  ^et  ivith  under  stones, 
bark,  8^  .  In  every  instancy  the  selected  dormitory  is 
lulmirably  adapted  to  the  constitution,  mode  of  life,  and 
wants  of  the  occupant    Those,  insects  which  can  beiEur 
considerable  bold  without  injury,  are  careless  of  pro- 
viding other  than  a  slight  covering;   while  the  more 
tender  species  either  enter  the  earth  beyond  therleach  of 
frost,  or  prep^e  for  themselves  artificial  cavities  in  sub- 
stances such  as  moss  and  rotten  wood,  which  conduct 
heat  with  difficulty,  and  defend  them  from  an  injuriously 
\<m,  temperature.     It  does  not  appear  that  any  perfect 
Bisect  has  the  faculty  of  fiU)ricating  for  itself  a  winter 
abode  similar  to  those  formed  of  silk,  8cc.  by  some  larvae. 
Schmid,  indeed,  has  ritentioned  finding  Bhagium  mor^ 
dax  and  Inquisitor  in  such  abodes,,  constructed,  as  he 
thought,  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees;  but  tl^ese,  as  Illiger 
bas  suggested,  were  more  probaUy  die  deserted  dwellings 
of  lepidopterous  larvae,  of  whidi  the  beetles  in  question 
had  taken  possession  *.^Most  insects  place  themselves  in 
their  hybernaCula  in  the- attitude  which  they  ordinarily 
assupie  when  at  rest;  but  others  ch'opse  a  position  pecu«< 
liar  to  their  winter  abode.     So  most  of  the  ground- 
•  Illig.  Mag.  I  216. 
2F2 
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beetles  (Eutrechina)  adhere  by  their  claws  to  the  under 
side  of  the  stone,  which  serves  for  their  retreat,  their 
backs  being  next  to  the  ground;  in  which  posture, 
probably,  they  are  most  effectually  protected  from  wet 
Gyrdhypnus  scmgidndUntm^  and  other  rove-beetles  of 
the  same  genus,  cmls  itself  up  like  a  snake,  with  the 
head  in  the  centre. 

The  majority  of  insects  pass  the  winter  in  perfect  soli- 
tude. Occasionally,  however,  several  individuals  of  one 
species,  not  merely  of  such  insects  as  Anchomenus  pra- 
siniiSy  a  beetle,  Pyrrhocoru  apterus^  a  bug,  &c.,  which 
usually  in  summer  also  live  in  a  sort  of  sodety,  but  of 
others  which  are  never  s^en  thus  to  associate,  as  Haltica 
oleracea,  Carabus  intricattis,  and  several  Coccinelke,  &c. 
are  found  crowded  together.  This  is  perhaps  often  more 
through  accident  than  design,  as  individuals  of  the  same 
species  are  frequently  met  with  singly ;  yet  that  it  is  not 
wholly  accidental,  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that  such 
assemblages  are  generally  of  the  same  genus  and  even 
species.  Sometimes,  however,  insects  of  dissimilar  ge- 
nera and  even  orders  are  met  with  together.  Schmid 
once  in  February  found  the  rare  Lomechusa  strumosa 
toipid  in  an  ant-hill  in  the  midst  of  a'con^omerated 
lump  of  ants,  with  which  it  was  closely  intertwined*. 
•  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  insects  pass  the  winter 
only  in  one  or  other  of  the  several  states  of  egg,  pupa, 
larva,  or  imago,  but  ^re  never  found  to  hybernate  in 
more  than  one.  Some  species,  however,  depart  from 
this  rule.  Thus  Aphis  Rosce,  Cardui^  and  probably  many 
others  of  the  genus,  hybernate  both  in  the  egg  and  per- 
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feet  State  ^;  Cinthia  Car  duly  Gonepteiyx  Bhamni^  and 
some  other  species,  usually  in  the  pupa,  but  often  in  the 
perfect  state  also;  and  Vanessa  loy  according  to  the 
accurate  Brahro,  in  the  three  states  of  egg,  pupa,  and 
imago  ^.  It  is  probable  that  in  these  instances  the  per- 
fect insects  are  females,  which,  not  having  been  impreg- 
nated, have  their  term  of  life  prolonged  beyond  the 
ordinary  penod. 

The  first  cold  weather,  after  insects  have  entered  their 
veinter  quarters,  produces  effects  upon  them  similar  to 
those  which  occur  in  the  dormouse,  hedgehog,  and 
others  of  the  larger  animals  subject  to  torpor.  At  first 
a  partial  benumbment  takes  place;  but  the  insect  if 
touched  is  still  capable  of  moving  its  organs.  But  as 
the  cold  increases  all  the  aniipal  fimctions  cease.  The 
insect  breathes  no  longer,  and  has  no  need  of  a  supply 
of  air  *^ ;  its  nutritive  secretions  cease,  and  no  more  food 
is  required;  the  muscles  lose  their  irritability*^;  audit 
has  all  the  external  symptoms  of  death.  In  this  state  it 
continues  during  the  existence  of  great  cold,  but  the 
degree  of  its  torpidity  varies  with  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  recurrence  of  a  mild  day,  such  as 
we  sometimes  have  in  winter,  infuses  a  partial  animation 
into  the  stiffened  animal:  if  disturbed,  its  limbs  and  an- 
tennae resume  their  power  of  extension,  and  even  the 
faculty  of  spirting  out  their  defensive  fluid  is  re-acquired 
by  many  beetles*.  But  however  mild  the  atmosphere  in 
winter,  the  great  bulk  of  hybemating  insects,  as  if  con- 

*  Kyber  in  German  Mtigazin  der  Entomology  iL  S. 

^  Ins.  Kal.  ii.  1 88.  ^  Spallanzani,  Rapports  de  PAir,  ^c,  I  30. 

*>  Carlisle  in  Phil.  Trans.  IS05,  p.  25. 

«  Schmid  in  Illig.  Mag.  L  222, 
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i^cious  of  the  deceptious  nature  df  their  pleasuirable  feel^ 
lugs,  and  that  too  food  could  then  be  procured,  neV^ 
quit  theii?  quart^^,  but  quietly  wait  for  a  renewal  of  their 
insensibility  by  a  fresh  accession  of  cold» 

On  this  head  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  obsi^rvatibns  which)  in  the  paucity  of  recorded 
facts  on  ibt  hybernation  of  insects^  you  may  not  be  d^iry 
to  have  laid  before  you.  The  2nd  of  Deeemb0r  1816 
was  even  finer  than  many  of  the  preceding  days  of  the 
^si^tnij  which  so  happily  falsified  the  prediefibns  that 
thfe  unprecedented  dismal  summer  would  be  followed  by 
a  severe  winter.  The  thermometer  was  46®  in  the 
shades  not  a  breafli  of  air  was  stirting;  and  a  bright 
sun  imparted  animation  to  troops  of  the  winter  gyiat 
{Trichocertt  hiefnalh),  which  frisked  under  e^rery  btosh; 
to  ttttmerotis  Psjjfckoda ;  and  even  to  the  flesi^-flyj  bf 
which  two  or  three  individnal$  butted  past  n>e  whSe 
dig^g  in  my  garden*  Yet  though  these  insects,  which 
1  shall  shortly  advert  to  tn  cxcepti6ns  to'  the  generiA 
rule,  were  thus  active,  the  heat  w^  not  sufficient 
to  induce  their  hybemating  brethren  to  quit  their  re* 
treats.  Removing  some  of  the  dead  bark  of  an  old 
apple-tree,  I  soon  discovered  several  insects  in  thdr 
winter  quarters.  Of  the  little  beetle  Lebiii  ^putdtinot^Oa^ 
Duftschmid  Faun.  Austr.  (Carahm  puncioMttctd^tu^j  Ettfe. 
Brit.),  I  found  six  or  eight  individuals,  and  all  so  Bvdy> 
that  though  remaining  perfectly  quiet  in  their  abbtfe  ui^ 
til  jjisturbed,  they  ran  about  with  thehr  ordinary  activity 
as  soon  as  the  covering  of  bark  was  displaced.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  a  colony  of  earwigs.  Tw.o  or 
three  individuals  of  Lebm  qmdrimamdaia  3hpw^  more 
torpidity.     When  first  uncovered,  their  anteniMe^  were 
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laid  back;  and  it  was  only  after  the  sun  had  shone  some 
seconds  upon  them  that  they  exhibited  symptoms  of 
animation,  and  after  stretching  out  these  organs  began 
to  walk.  Close  by  them  lay  a  single  weevil  {Anthono^ 
mus  Pomortim),  but  in  so  deep  a  sleep  that  at  first  I 
thought  it  dead.  It  gave  no  sign  of  life  when  placed  on 
my  hand,  quite  hot  with  the  exercise  of  digging;  and  it 
was  only  after  being  kept  there  some  seconds,  and 
breathed  upon  several  times,  that  it  first  slowly  unfolded 
its  rostrum,  and  then  its  limbs.  It  deserves  remark, 
that  all  these  insects,  thus  differently  afiected,  were  on 
the  same  side  of  the  tree,  under  a  similar  covering  of 
bark,  and  apparendy  equally  exposed  to  the  sun,  which 
shone  full  upon  the  covering  of  their  retreat*. 

All  insects,  however,  do  not  undergo  this  degree  of 
torpidity.  In  fact,  there  are  some,  though  but  few,  which 
cannot,  at  least  in  our  climate,  strictly  be  said  to  hy- 
bemate,  understanding  by  that  t6rm  passing  the  win- 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  another  opportunity  of 
confirming  the  observations  here  made.  The  last  week  of  January 
1817,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull,  was  most  delicious  weather — 
calm,  sunny,  dry,  and  genial-^the  wind  south-west,  the  thermome- 
ter from  47°  to  52°  every  day,  and  at  night  rarely  below  40' ;  in  fact, 
a  week  much  fiper  than  we  can  often  boast  of  in  May :  the  27th  of 
the  mon^  was  the  most  deKghtfiil  day  of  the  whole :  the  air 
fwarmed  with  Trichocera  MenaUt^  f^ychoda^  and  numerous  other 
JHpterat  and  the  bushes  were  hung  with  the  lines  of  the  gossamer- 
spider  as  in  autumn.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  Aphodius  contamu 
natui,  I  did  not  observe  a  single  coleopterous  insect  on  the  wing, 
nor  even  an  indtvidua]  tempted  to  crawl  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
under  the  dead  bark  of  which  I  found  many  in  a  very  lively  state. 
Five  or  six  individuals  of  Haltica  Nemorumwere  still  very  lethargic ; 
and  two  of  Geotrupes  stercorarius,  which  I  accidentally  dug  up  from 
theu*  hyberaaculain  the  earth  at  the  depth  of  m  or  eight  inches, 
though  the  Acari  upon  them  were  quite  alert,  exhibited  every  sym- 
ptom of  complete  torpor. 
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ter  in  one  selected  situation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  torpor,  without  food.  Not  to  mention  Cheimatobia 
brumatOf  and  some  other  moths,  which  are  disclosed 
from  the  pupae  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  can  there- 
fore be  scarcely  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
some  insects  are  torpid  only  in  very  severe  weather,  and 
on  fine  mild  days  in  winter  come  out  to  eat.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  larva  of  Etgprepia  fvliginosa^ i  and 
Lyonet  asserts  that  there  are  many  other  caterpillars 
which  eat  and  grow  even  in  the  midst  of  slight  frost  ^. 
Amongst  perfect  insects,  troops  of  Trichocera  hiemalisj 
thegnat  whose  choral  dances  have  been  before  dcscribedS 
may  be  constantly  seen  gamboling  in  the  air  in  the 
depth  of  winter  when  it  is  mild  and  calm,  accompanied 
by  the  little  Psychoday  so  common  in  windows,  several 
Muscida^  spiders,  and  occasionally  some  Aphodii  and 
StapJiylinidcB :  and  the  societies  of  ants,  as  well  as  their 
attendant  Aphides,  are  in  motion  and  take  more  or  less 
food  during  the  whole  of  that  season  when  the  cold  is 
not  intense.  The  younger  Huber  informs  us  that  ants 
become  torpid  only  at  2®  Reaum.  below  freezing  (27® 
Fahrenheit),  and  apparently  endeavour  to  preserve  them- 
selves from  the  cold,  when  its  approach  is  gradual,  by 
clustering  together.  When  the  temperature  is  above 
this  point  they  follow  their  ordinary  habits  (he  has  seen 
them  even  walk  upon  the  snow),  and  can  then  obtain 
the  little  food  which  they  require  in  winter  from  their 
cows  the  Aphides,  which,  by  an  admirable  provision, 
become  lethargic  at  precisely  the  same  degree  of  cold  as 
the  ants,  and  awake  at  the  same  period  with  them  ^. 

•  Brahm,  Ins.  Kal,  ii.  31.  »>  Lesser,  L.  i.  255. 

•  See  above,  p.  4. 376. 

^  Heckerches,  202.'-^ln  digging  in  my  garden  on  the  26th  of  Janu* 
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Lastly,  there  are  some  few  insects  which  do  not 
seem  ever  to  be  torpid,  as  Podura  nivalis^  L.,  and  the 
singular  apterous  insect  recently  described  by  Dalman, 
Chionea  araneotdes  *,  both  of  which  run  with  agility  on 
the  snow  itself;  and  the  common  hive-bee ;  though  with 
regard  to  the  precise  state  in  which  this  last  passes  the 
winter,  this  part  of  its  economy  has  not  been  made  the 
subject  of  such  accurate  investigation  as  is  desirable. 

Many  authors  have  conceived  that  it  is  the  most  na- 
tural state  of  bees  in  winter  to  be  perfectly  torpid  at  a 
certain  degree  of  cold,  and  that  their  partial  reviviscency, 
and  consequent  need  of  food  in  our  climate,  are  owing 
to  its  variableness  and  often  comparative  mildness  in 
winter ;  whence  they  have  advised  placing  bees  during 
this  season  in  an  ice-house,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall,  where  the  degree  of  cold  being  more  uniform,  and 
thus  their  torpidity  undisturbed,  they  imagine  no  food 
would  be  required.  So  far,  however,  do  these  supposi- 
tions and  conclusions  seem  from  being  warranted,  that 
Huber  expressly  affirms  that,  instead  of  being  torpid  in 
winter,  the  heat  in  a  well-peopled  hive  continues  +  24^ 
or  25®  of  Reaumur  (86°  Fahrenheit),  when  it  is  several 
degrees  below  zero  in  the  open  air;  that  they  then 
cluster  together  and  keep  themselves  in  motion  in  order 

ary  ISIT^  I  turned  up  in  three  or  four  places  colonies  of  Myrmica 
rubra,  Latr.  in  their  winter  retreats,  each  of  which  comprised  ap- 
parently one  or  two  hundred  ants,  with  several  larvae  as  big  as  a 
gnun  of  mustard,  closely  clustered  together,  occupying  a  cavity  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  in  tenacious  clay,  at  the  depth  of  six  inches 
from  the  surface.  They  were  very  lively  5  but  though  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  stood  at  47°  in  the  shade,  I  did  not  then,  nor  at  any 
other  time  during  the  very  mild  winter,  see  a  single  ant  out  of  its 
hybemaculum.  '  Kongl.  Vet,  Acad,  Handling,  1816.  104. 
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to  preserve  their  heat  * ;  and  that  in  the  depth  of  winter 
they  do  not  cease  to  ventilate  the  hive  by  the  singular 
process  of  agitating  their  wings  before  described  K  He 
asserts  also  thal^  like  Reaumur,  he  has  in  winter  found 
in  the  combs  brood  of  all  ages ;  which,  too,  the  observant 
Bonnet  says  he  has  witnessed  ^ ;  and  which  is  confirmed 
by  Swammerdam,  who  expressly  states  that  bees  tend 
and  feed  their  young  even  in  die  midst  of  winter  <*•  To 
all  these  weighty  audiorities  may  be  added  that  of  John 
Hunter,  who,  as  before  noticed,  found  a  hive  to  grow 
l^hter  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm  week  of  wiiiter ;  and 
that  a  hive  firom  November  10th  to  February  9  th  Idst 
more  than  four  pounds  in  weight*";  whence  the  con- 
clusion seems  inevitable,  that  bees  do  eat  in  winter. 

On  the  other  hand,  Reaumur  adopts  (or  rather,  per- 
haps, has  in  great  measure  given  birth  to)  the  more 
commonly  received  notion,  that  bees  in  a  Certain  d^ree 
of  cold  are  torpid  and  consume  no  food.  Tl^se  are  his 
words : — "  It  has  been  established  with  a  wisdom  which 
we  cannot  but  admire, — with  that  wisdom  with  which 
every  thing  in  nature  has  been  made  and  ordained, — 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  which  the 
couiitiy  BimisheS  nothing  to  bees,  they  have  no  longer 
need  to  eat  The  cold  which  arrests  the  vegetaticm  of 
plants,  which  deprives  our  fields  and  meadows  of  their 
flowers^  throws  the  bees  into  a  state  in  which  nourish- 
ment ceases  to  be  necessary  to  them :  it  keeps  them  in  a 
sort  of  torpidity  {engowrdissement)j  in  whidi  no  tran- 
spiration fi'om  them  takes  place;  or,  at  least,  during 

*  Huber  i.  134.  b  Ilwl.  H.  344.  358.  See  above,  p.  192-. 

•  Boane^  On  Beet,  104.  ->  Huber,  i.  354. 
'  Thd.  Ihmt.  1790.  161. 
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which  the  quantity  of  that  which  transpires  is  sa  incon- 
siderable, that  it  Cannot  be  restored  by  aliment  without 
their  lives  being  endangered.  In  winter^  while  it  freezes^ 
one  may  observe  without  fear  the  interior  of  hives  that 
are  not  of  gla^s ;  for  we  may  lay  them  on  their  sides,  and 
even  turn  them  bottom  upwards,  without  putting  any 
bee  into  motion.  We  see  the  bees  crowded  and  closely 
^si^ed  one  against  the  other :  little  space  then  strffices 
for  them  \'^  In  another  placis,  speaking  of  the  custom 
in  some  countries  of  putting  bee-hives  during  winter  into 
out-houses  and  cellars,  he  says  that  in  such  situations  the 
air,  though  moriB  temperate  than  out  of  doors  during  the 
greater  part  of  winter,  "  is  yet  sufficiently  cold  to  keep 
the  bees  in  that  species  of  torpidity  which  does  away 
their  need  of  eating  V  And  lastly,  he  expressly  says 
that  the  milder  the  weather,  the  mote  risk  there  is  of  the 
bees  consuming  their  honey  before  the  spring,  and  dying 
of  hunger ;  and  confirms  his  assertion  by  an  account  of 
a  striking  experiment^  ki  whic^i  a  hWe  that  he  transferred 
during  winter  into  his  study,  where  the  temperature  was 
usually  in  the  day  10®  or  12®  R.  above  freezing  (59°  F.), 
though  provided  with  a  plentiful  firupply  of  honey,  that 
if  they  had  been  in  a  garden  would  have  served  them 
past  the  end  of  April,  had  consumed  nearly  their  whole 
stock  before  the  end  of  February  ^, 

Now,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this  contradiction  ?-— 
for^  i^  Huber  be  correct  in  asserting  that  in  frosty  ij^eatha* 
bees^  agitate  themsrelves  to  keep  off  the  cold,  and  venti- 
late their  hive  ;~if,  as  both  he  and  Swanunerdam  state, 
they  feed  their  young  brood  in  the  depth  of  winter— 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  that  they  ever  can  be  in 
»  Reaum.  v.  667.  '  Ibid.  68«.  '  Ibid.  668. 
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the  torpid  condition  which  Reaumur  supposes,  in  Which 
food,  so  far  from  being  necessary,  is  injurious  to  them. 
In  fact,  Reaumur  himself  in  another  place  informs  us, 
that  bees  are  so  infinitely  more  sensible  of  cdid  than  the 
generality  of  insects,  that  they  perish  when  in  numbers 
so  small  as  to  be  unable  to  generate  sufficient  animal 
heat  to  counteract  the  external  cold,  even  at  11^  R. 
above  fi*eezing*  (57°  F.) ;  which  corresponds  with  what 
Huber  has  observed  (as  quoted  above)  of  the  high  tem- 
perature of  well-jieopled  hives,  even  in  very  severe  wea- 
ther. We  are  forced,  then,  to  conclude  that  this  usually 
most  accurate  of  observers  has  in  the  present  instance 
been  led  into  error,  chiefly,  it  is  probable,  from  the 
clustering  of  bees  in  the  hives  in  cold  weather ;  but 
which,  instead  of  being,  as  he  conceived,  an  indication 
of  torpidity,  would  feem  to  be  intended,  as  Huber  as- 
serts, as  a  preservative  against  the  benumbing  effects  of 
cold. 

Bees,  then,  do  not  appear  to  pass  tl^e  winter  in  a 
state  of  torpidity  in  our  climates,  and  probably  not  in 
any  others.  Populous  swarms  inhabiting  hives  formed  of 
the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  used  in  many  northern  regions, 
or  of  other  materials  that  are  bad  conductors  of  heat, 
seem  able  to  generate  and  keep  up  a  temperature  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  the  intens^st  ccld  to  which  they  are 
ordinarily  exposed.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  think 
we  may  infer,  that  though  bees  are  not  strictly  torpid  at 
that  lowest  degree  of  heat  which  they  can  sustain,  yet 
that  when  exposed  to  ihat  degree  they  consume  consi- 
derably less  food  than  at  a  higher  temperature ;  and  con- 
sequently that  the  plan  of  placing  hives  in  a  north  aspect 
*  Reaum.  678.    Compare  also  673. 
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in  sunny  and  mild  winters  may  be  adopted  by  the  apiarist 
with  advantage.  John  Hunter's  experiment,  indeed, 
cited  above,  in  which  he  found  that  a  hive  grew  lighter 
in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm  week,  seems  opposed  to  this 
.conclusion ;  but  an  insulated  observation  of  this  kind, 
which  we  do  not  know  to  have  been  instituted  with  ^ 
due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  that  required  atteh* 
tion,  must  not  be  allowed  to  set  aside  the  striking  facts 
of  a  contrary  description  recorded  by  Reaumur  and  cor- 
roborated by  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  writers 
on  bees. — After  all,  however,  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on 
many  others  connected  with  the  winter  economy  of  these 
endlessly-wonderful  insects,  there  is  evidently  much  yet 
to  be  observed,  and  many  doubts  which  can  be  satisfac- 
torily dispelled  only  by  new^  experiments. 

The  degree  of  cold  which  most  insects  in  their  diffe- 
rent states,  while  torpid,  are  able  to  endure  with  impu- 
nity, is  very  various;  and  the  habits  of  the  different 
species,  as  to  the  situation  which  they  select  to  pass  the 
winter,  are  regulated  by  their  greater  or  less  siehsibility 
in  this  respect.  Many  insects,  though  able  to  sustain  a 
degree  of  cold  sufficient  to  induce  torpidity,  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  freezing  temperature,  to  avoid  which 
they  penetrate  into  the  earth  or  hide  themselves  under 
nonconducting  substances ;  and  there  can  belittle  doubt 
that  it  is  with  this  view  that  so  many  species  while  pupae' 
are  thus  secured  from  cold  by  cbcoons  of  silk  or  other 
materials.  Yet  a  very  great  proportion  of  insects  in  all 
their  states  are  necessarily  subjected  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  cold.  Many  eggs  and  pupae  are  exposed  to  the 
air  without  any  covering;  and  many,  both  larvae  and  per- 
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fefet  insects,  are  sheltered  too  sUghtlj  to  be  secure  from 
the  frp$t.  This  ^y  are  either  able,  to  resist,  remaiiiiHg 
tmfiro^ea  though  exposed  to  the  severest  cole},  or^  which 
i$  ^ill more, surprising,  ate. uninjured  by  its  intensestac* 
liotit  re<4)vering  their  vitality  even  after  liavihg  "been 
frozen  into  liiro^s  of  ice, 

.  Tlie  ^gs  of  insets  are  filled  with  a  fluid  matter,  in-< 
eluded  ux:a  skin  infinitely  thinner  than  that  of  hens'  eggs, 
which.  John  Huritet!  foiind  to. freeze  at  about  15°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Yet  on  exposing  several  of  tl»  former,  in-» 
duding  those  of  the  sHk-worm,  for.  fi^e,  hours  to  a  fireez* 
ing  mixture  which  made  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fiill 
to  SB^.below  zero^  Spallanzani  found  that  thi^  were  not 
frozeto,  nor  their  fertility  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired. 
Others  were  exposed  even  to  56°  below*  zi^ro^  without 
being  injured  *. 

A  less  degree  of  cold  suffices?  to  freeze  many  pupae  and 
larv^,  in  both  which  static  the  consistency  of  the  animal 
is  aljho$t  as  fluid  as  in  that  of  the  egg.    Their  vitality 
enables -them  to  resist  it  t6  a.  oertain  extent,  and  it  roust 
be  considerably  below  the  fr^zing  point  to  affect  them. 
The  winter  of  1813-14  was  one  of  the  severest  we  have 
had  fiw  many  years,  Fahrenheit's  thermcftRJeter  having 
been  more  than  once  as  low  as  8^  when  the  ;^irlw(pd  waii 
whiolly  free  from  ^now  i  yet  almost  the  first  objects  illhich 
I  observed  in  my  gardai,  in  the  commencement  of  sprmk) 
w^e  numbers  of  the  caterpillaris  of  Ihe.gooseberry-inothV 
{Abraxas  grossidariaia)j  which,  though  they  had  passed  ^ 
the  winter  with  no  other  shelter  than  the  islightly  pro- 
jecting rim  of  some  large  garden-pots,  were  alive*  and 
quite  uninjured ;  and  these  and  many  other  larvae  never 
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in  my  recollection  were  so  numerous  and  destructive  as 
in  that  spring :  whence,  as  well  as  from  the.  correspond*- 
ing  fact  recorded  with  surprise  by  Boerhaavcs  that  in- 
sects abounded  as  much  after  the  intense  winter  of  1709, 
during  which  Fahretiheit's  thermometer  fell  to  0,  as  after 
the  mildest  season,  we  may  see  the  fallacy  of  the  popular 
notion,  that  hard  winters  are  destructive  to  insects  ^ 

But  though  many  larvae  and  pupae  are  able  to  resist 
a  great. degree  of  cold,  when  it  increases  to  a  certfiin 
extent  th^y  yield  to  its  intensity  and  become  solid  masses 
of  ice.  In  this  tiitate  we  should  think  it  impossible  that 
they  should  ever  revive*  That  aii  animal  whose  juic^% 
muscles,  and  whole  body  have  been  subjected  to  a  pro^ 
cess  which  splits  bombshell,  and  c<»][v^rted  into  m^  icy 
mass  that  may  be.  snapped  asunder  like  a  piece  of  glassy 
should  ever  recover  its  vital  powers,  seems  at  first  view 
little  less  than  a  miracle ;  and,  if  the  reviyiscency  of  the 
wheel  animal  {VorticeUa  rotatorid\  and,  of  snails,  &c, 
after  years  of  desiccation,  had  not  made  tis  familiar  with 
similar  prodigies,  might  have  been  pronounced  impose 
sible ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  insects  when  thus 
froeen  never  do  revive.  Of  the  &ct,  however^  as  to  se- 
veral  species,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  was  first  noticed  by 
Lister,  who  relates  that  he  had  found  caterpillai^  sofrossep, 
that  wlien  dropped  into  a  ^ass  they  chinked  like  stone^ 
which  nevertheless  revived  **.  ileaumur,  indeed,  re- 
peated Ais  eiqieriment  without  success ;  and  found  that 
when  die  larvae  of  Lasiocampa  .Pityocampa  were  ftxjisea 
into  ice  by  a  cold  of  15^  R.  below  zero  (2°  F.  below 

•  Vid.  Spence  in  Transactions  of  the  HortktUt,  Soc,  of  London,  ii. 
148.    Compare  Reaum.  ii.  \4l, 
^  Lister,  Goedart.  de  ImecUs,  76. 
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zero),  they  could  not  be  made  to  revive*.  But  other 
trials  have  iully  confirmed  Lister^s  observations.  My 
friend  Mr*  Stickney,  before  mentioned  as  the  audior  of 
a  valuable  Essay  on  the  Grub  (larva  of  Tipula  cieracea) 
— ^to  ascertain  the  efiect  of  cold  in  destroyilig  this  insect, 
exposed  some  of  them  to  a  severe  frost,  virhich  congealed 
them  into  perfect  masses  of  ice.  When  broken,  their 
whole  interior  vras  found  to  be  frozen.  Yet  several  of 
these  resumed  their  active  powers.  Bonnet  had  pre- 
cisely the  same  result  vnth  the  pupss  of  Pontia  Brassiae^ 
which,  by  exposing  to  a  frost  of  14^  R.  below  zero  (0^ 
F.),  became  lumps  of  ice,  and  yet  produced  butterflies^. 
Indeed,  the  circumstance  that  animals  of  a  much  more 
C(Hnpl^  organization  than  insects,  namely,  serp^its  and 
fishes,  have  been  known  to  revive  afler  being  firozen,  is 
sufficient  to  dispel  any  doubts  on  this  head.  John  Hun- 
ter, though  himself  unsuccessfiil  in  his  attempts  to  re- 
animate carp  and  other  animals  that  had  been  firoz^i, 
confesses  diat  die  fact  itself  is  so  well  authenticated  as 
to  admit  of  no  question^. 

On  what  principle  a  faculty  so  extraordinary  and  so 
contrary  to  our  common  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
animal  Kfe  depends,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain.  Nor 
can  any  thing  very  satisfactory  be^  advanced  with  regard 
to  the  source  of  the  power  which  m^ny  insects  in  some 
states,  and  almost  all  in  the  egg  state,  have  of  resisting 
intense  degrees  of  cold  without  becoming  fi-ozen.  It  is 
dear  diat  the  usual  explanation  of  the  same  faculty  to  a 
less  degree  in  the  warm-blooded  animals — ^the  constant 
production  of  animal  heat  from  the  caloric  set  free  in 

■  Reaum.  ii.  142.  »»  (Euvres,  vi.  12. 

^  Observations  on  the  Anhnal  Economy ,  99. 
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the  decomposition  of  the  respired  air — will  not  avail  us 
here.  For,  first,  the  hive-bee,  which  has  the  capacity 
of  evolving  animal  heat  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
any  other  insect,  is  killed  by  a  cold  considerably  less 
than  that  of  freezing.  Secondly,  many  large  larvae,  as 
Reaumur  has  observed,  are  destroyed  by  a  less  degree 
of  cold  than  smaller  species  whose  respiratory  organiza* 
tion  is  necessarily  on  a  much  less  extensive  scale.  And 
thirdly,  the  eggs  of  insects — in  which,  though  they  pro- 
bably are  in  some  degree  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  nothing  like  respiration  takes  place — 
can  endure  a  much  greater  intensity  of  cold  than  either 
the  larvae  or  pupae  produced  from  them. 

Nor  can  we  refer  the  effect  in  question  to  the  thinness 
or  thickness — ^the  greater  or  less  non-conducting  power 
— of  the  skin  of  the  animal.  Reaumur  found  that  the 
subterranean  pupae  of  many  moths  perished  with  a  cold 
of  7°  or  8^  R.  below  zero  (14°  F.),  while  the  exposed 
pupae  oi  Pontia  BrassiccB  and  other  species  endured  15° 
or  16°  without  injury^ ;  (a  proof,  by  the  way,  that  the 
different  economy  of  these  insects,  as  to  their  choice  of 
a  situation  in  their  state  of  pupae,  is  regulated  by  their 
power  of  resisting  cold ; )  but  no  difference  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  exterior  skin  is  perceptible.  And  the  eggs 
of  insects  have  usually  thinner  skins  than  pupae,  and  yet 
they  are  unaffected  by  a  degree  of  cold  much  superior, 

In  the  present  state,  then,  of  our  knowledge  of  animal 
physiology,  we  must  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  these  phenomena,  which  seem  never  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently adverted  to  by  general  speculators  on  the  na- 
ture of  animal  beat.    We  may  conjecture,  indeed,  either 

*  Reaum.  ii.  146~. 
VOL.  U.  2  G 
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that  they  are  owing  to  some  peculiar  'and  varying  attrac- 
tion for  caloric  inherent  in  the  fluids  which  compose  the 
animal,  and  which  in  the  egg  state,  like  spirit  of  wine^ 
resist  our  utmost  producible  artificial  cold ;  or  that,  as 
John  Hunter  seems  to  infer  with  respect  to  a  similar  fa- 
culty in  a  minor  degree  in  the  hen's  egg,  the  whole  are 
to  be  referred  to  some  unknown  power  of  vitality.  The 
latter  seems  the  most  probable  supposition;  for  Spallan- 
'Zani  found  that  the  blood  of  marmots,  which  remains 
fluid  when  diey  are  exposed  to  a  cold  several  d^rees 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  freezes  at  a  much  higher  tem- 
perature when,  drawn  from  the  animal* ;  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conjecture  that  the  same  result  would  follow 
if  the  fluids  filling  the  eggs  of  insects  were  collected  se- 
parately, and  then  exposed  to  severe  cold. 

Spring  is,  of  course,  the  period  when  insects  shake  off 
the  four  or  five  months'  sleep  which  has  sweetly  banish- 
ed winter  from  their  calendar,  quit  their  dormitories, 
and  again  enter  the  active  scenes  of  life.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  that  the  increased  temperature  of  this  season 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  their  reappearance;  for  they 
leave  their  retreats  much  earlier  in  forward  than  in  back- 
ward springs.  Thus  in  the  early  spring  of  1805  (to  me 
a  memorable  one,  since  in  it  I  began  my  entomological 
career,  and  had  anxiously  watched  its  first  approaches 
in  order  to  study  practically  the  science  of  which  I  had 
gained  some  theoretical  knowledge  in  the  winter,)  insects 
were  generally  out  by  the  middle  of  March ;  and  before 
the  30th,  I  find,  on  referring  to  my  entomological  jour- 
nal, that  I  had  taken  and  investigated  (I  scarcely  need 
'  JtapporU  de  PAir,  ^c,  ii.  215. 
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add,  not  always  with  a  correct  result,),  fifiy-eight  coleo- 
pterous species:  while  in  the  last  untoward  spring  (1816) 
I  did  not  observe  even  a  bee  abroad  until  the  20th  of 
April;  and  the  first  butterfly  that  I  saw  did  not  appear 
until  the  26th- 

There  are^  however,  circumstances  connected  with 
this  reappearance,  which  seem  to  prove  that  something 
more  than  the  mere  sensation  of  warmth  is  concerned  in 
causing  it.  I  shall  not  insist  upon  the  remarkable  fact 
which  Spall^zj^ni  has  noticed,  that  insects  reappear  in 
spring  at  a  temperature  considerably  lower  tJian  that  at 
which  they  retired  in  autumn ;  because  it  may  be  piaq^ 
sibly  enough  explained  by  reference  to  thdlr  increased 
irritability  in  spring,  the  result  of  so  long  an  abstinence 
from  food,  and  their  consequent  augmented  seiisibil^ 
to.  the  stimulus  of  heat  But  if  dbe  mere  perception  of 
warmth  were  the  sole  catise  of  insects  ceasing  to  hj^ber- 
nate,  then  we  might  fiurly  infer,  that^cies  of  apparently 
similar  organization,  and  placed  in  similar  circumstances, 
would  leave  their  winter  quarters  at  the  same  time.  This, 
however,  is  far  froip  being  the  case.  Reaumur  observed 
that  the  larvae  of  Melitasa  Cinxia  quitted  their  nest  a 
full  month  sooner  than  those  otArctia  chrysorrhea\  The 
reason  is  obvious;  but  cannot  be  reftrred  to  mere  sen- 
sation. The  former  live  on  grass,  and  on  the  leaves  of 
plantain,  which  they  can  meet  with  at  the  beginning  of 
March — ^the  period  of  their  appearance :  the  latter  eat 
only  the  leaves  of  trees  which  expand  a  month  later.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  still  contended,  that  this  fact  is  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation  by  supposing  that  the  organization 
of  these  two  species  of  larva,  though  apparently  similar, 

•^  Reaum.  ii.  170. 
2  G  2 
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is  yet  in  fact  different,  that  of  the  one  being  constituted 
so  as  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  that 
of  the  other :  and  this  solution  would  be  satisfactory  if 
the  torpidity  of  these  larvae  were  uninterrupted  up  to 
the  very  period  at  which  they  quit  their  nest  But  facts 
do  not  warrant  any  such  supposition*  You  have  seen  ^ 
that  die  temperature  of  a  mild  day  even  in  winter  awakens 
many  insects  from  their  torpidity,  diough  without  indu- 
cing them  to  leave  their  hybemacula;  and  it  is  therefore 
highly  improbable  that  the  larvae  of  ^.  chrysorrhea  should 
not  often  have  their  torpid  state  relaxed  during  the 
month  of  March*  when  we  have  almost  constantly  occa- 
sional bright  days  elevating  the  thermometer  to  above 
BO^.  Yet  as  they  still  do  not,  like  the  larvae  of  M.  Cinxioj 
leave  dieir  nes^  it  seems  obvious  that  something  more 
than  the  sensation  of  heat  is  the  regulator  of  the  move- 
ments of  each.  Not,  however,  to  detain  you  here  unne- 
cessarily, I  shall  not  enlarge  at  present  on  this  point,  but 
shall  pass  on,  in  concluding  diis  letter,  to  advert  to  the 
causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  hybernation  and 
torpidity  of  animals,  and  to  state  my  own  ideas  on  the 
subject,  which  wiU  equally  apply  to  the  termination  of 
this  condition  in  spring. 

The  authors  who  have  treated  on  these  phenomena 
have  generally**  referred  them  to  the  operation  of  cold 
upon  the  animals  in  which  th§y  are  witnessed,  but  act- 

•  See  above,  438—. 

«»  Here  most  be  excepted  my  lamented  friend  the  late  Dr.  Ree?e 
of  Norwich,  who,  in  his  ingenious  Essay  on  the  Torpidity  ofAninuds, 
has  come  ta nearly  the  same  conclusion  as  is  adopted  in  this  letter; 
but,  by  omitting  to  make  a  distinction  between  torpidity  and  hyber- 
nation, he  has  not  done  justice  to  his  own  ideas. 
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ing  in  a  different  manner.  Some  conceive  that  cold 
combined  with  a  degree  of  fatness  arising  from  abun- 
dance of  food  in  autumn,  produces  in  them  an  agreeable 
sensation  of  drowsiness,  such  as  we  know,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr,  Solander  in  Terra 
del  Fuego,  as  well  as  from  other  facts,  is  felt  by  man 
when  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature;  yielding  to 
which,  torpidity  ensues.  Others,  admitting  that  cold  is 
the  cause  of  torpidity,  maintain  that  the  sensations  which 
precede  it  are  of  a  painful  nature ;  and  that  the  retreats 
in  which  hybernating  animals  pass  the  winter  are  selected 
in  consequence  of  their  endeavours  to  escape  from  the 
disagreeable  influence  of  cold. 

I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  *  the  inconclu- 
siveness  of  many  of  the  physiological  speculations  of  very 
eminent  philosophers,  arising  from  their  ignorance  of 
Entomology,  which  observation  forcibly  applies  in  the 
present  instance.  The  reasoners  upon  torpidity  have 
almost  all  confined  their  view  to  the  hybeniating  qua- 
drupeds, as  the  marmot,  dormouse,  &c.  and  have  thus 
lost  sight  of  the  far  more  extensive  series  of  facts  supplied 
by  hybernating  insects,  which  would  often  at  once  have 
set  aside  their  most  confidently-asserted  hypotheses.  If 
those  who  adopt  the  former  of  the  opinions  above  alluded 
to,  had  been  aware  that  numerous  insects  retire  to  their 
hybemacula  (as  has  been  before  observed)  on  some  of  the 
finest  days  at  the  close  of  autumn,  they  could  never  have 
contended  that  this  movement,  in  which  insects  display 
extraordinary  activity,  is  caused  by  the  agreeable  dro^m- 
siness  consequent  on  severe  cold ;  and  the  very  same 
&ct  is  equally  conclusive  against  the  theory,  that  it  is  to 
•  Vol.  I.  32. 
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escape  the  pain  arising  from  a  low  temperature  that 
insects  bury  themselves  in  their  winter  quarters. 

In  fact,  the  great  source  of  the  confused  and  unsatis- 
factory reasoning  which  has  obtained  on  this  subjei^  is, 
that  no  author,  as  &f  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  kq)t 
steadily  in  View,  or  indeed  has  distinctly  perceived,  the 
difference  between  torpidity  and  hybernation;  or,  in 
other  words,  between  the  state  in  which  animals  pass  the 
winter,  aiid  their  seledion  of  a  dtimtibn  in  yrhich  they 
may  become  subject  to  that  stiate. 

That  the  torpidity  of  insects,  as  well  as  of  other  hy- 
bemating  animals,  is  caused  by  cold,  is  unquestionable. 
However  early  the  period'  at  whidi  aBiBetle,  for  exam- 
ple, takes  up  its  winter  quarters,  it  does  not  suffer  that 
cessation  of  the  powers  of  active  life  which  we  under- 
stand by  torpidity,  until  a  certain  degree  of  cold  has  been 
experienced;  the  degree  of  its  torpidity  varies  with: the . 
variations  of  temperature;  and  tfa^re  can  be  ho  ddubt 
that,  if  it  were  kept  during  winter  from  the  influence  ci 
cold,  it  would  not  become  torpid  at  all*-^at  least  this  has 
proved  the  fact  with  marmots  and  dormice  tihus  treated; 
and  the  Aphis  of  th^  >rose  {A»  Itosa),  which  becomes  tor- 
pid in  winter  in  the  open  air*,  retains  its  adtii^y  and 
gives  birth  to  a  numerous  progeny  upoti  rose  ti^ees  pre- 
served in  greenhoui^s  and  warm  apartments. 

But,  can  we,  in  the  sarnie  way,  regard  mere  cold  as 
the  cause  of  the  hybernation  of  insects?  ^  Is  it  wholly 
owing  to  this  agent,  as  most  writers  seem  tdthinlfr^-^ 
feelings  either  of  a  pleasurable' or  painful  nature  ffro- 
duced  by  itr— that  previously  to  beeobmig  torpid  they 
selector  &bricate  commo£ous  retred-ts  precisely  adajiite4 
*  Kyber  in  Germar's  Mag.  der  Ent,  ii.  3. 
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to  the  constitution  and  wants  of  different  species,  in 
which  they  quietly  wait  the  accession  of  torpidity  and 
pass  the  winter  ?     In  my  opinion,  certainly  not. 

In  the  first  place,  if  sensations  proceeding  from  cold 
lead  insects  to  select  retreats  for  bybemating,  how  comes 
it  that,  as  above  shown,  a  large  proportion  of  them  enter 
these  retreats  before  any  severe  cold  has  been  felt,  and 
on  days  considerably  warmer  than  many  that  preceded 
them?  If  this  supposition  have  any  meaning,  it  must 
imply  that  insects  are  so  constituted  that,  when  a  certain 
degree  of  cold  has  been  felt  by  them,  the  sensations  which 
this  feeling  excites  impel  them  to  seek  out  hybernacula. 
Now  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober 1816,  when  I  observed  vast  numbers  thus  employ- 
ed, was  at  58^ :— this  then,  on  the  theory  in  question,  is 
a  temperature  suflSciently  low  to  induce  the  requisite 
sensations.  But  it  so  happens,  as  I  learn  from  my  me- 
teorological journal  (which  registers  the  greatest  and 
least  daily  temperature  as  indicated  by  a  Six's  thermo- 
meter), that  on  the  31st  of  August  1816  the  greatest 
heat  was  not  more  than  52^,  or  six  degrees  lower  than^ 
on  the  14?th  of  October :  yet  it  was  six  weeks  later  that 
insects  retired  for  the  winter  ! 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that  it  is  perhaps  not  so  much 
the  precise  degree  of  cold  prevailing  on  the  day  when 
insects  select  their  hybemacula,  that  regulates  their  move- 
ments, as  the  lower  degree  which  may  have  obtained 
for  a  few  nights  previously,  and  which  may  act  upon 
their  delicate  organization  so  as  to  influence  their  future 
proceedings.  Facts,  however,  are  again  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  explanation ;  tor  I  find  that,  for  a  week 
previously  to  the  14th  of  October  1816,  the  thermome- 
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ter  was  never  lower,  at  night  than  48%  while  in  the  first 
week  of  August  it  was  twice  as  low  as  46%  and  never 
higher  than  50".^ 

As  a  last  resource,  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  I  am 
opposing,  may  urge,  that  possibly  insects  may  even  have 
their  sensations  affected  by  the  cold  some  days  before  it 
comes  on,  in  the  same  way  as  we  know  that  spiders  and 
some  other  animals  are  influenced  by  changes  of  wea- 
ther previously  to  their  actual  occurrence.  But  cmce 
more  I  refer  to  my  meteorological  journal;  and  I  find 
that  the  average  lowest  height  of  the  thermometer,  in 
the  week  comprising  the  latter  end  of  October  and  be- 
ginning of  November  1816,  was  48|°;  while  in  the  week 
comprising  the  same  days  of  the  month  of  the  end  of  Au- 
gust and  beginning  of  September  it  was  only  44f  ° — a  dif- 
ference surely  too  inconsiderable  to  build  a  theory  upon. 

I  have  entered  into  this  tedious  detail,  because  it  is  of 
importance  to  the  spirit  of  true  philosophizing  to  show 


»  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  volume^  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  some  observations  which  strongly  cor- 
roborate the  above  reasoning.  The  month  of  October  in  the  pre- 
sent year  (1817)  set  in  extremely  cold.  From  the  1st  to  the  6th, 
piercing  north  and  north- west  winds  blew ;  the  thermometer  at  Hull, 
though  the  sun  shone  brightly,  in  the  day-time  was 'never  higher  than 
from  52°  to  56°,  nor  at  night  than  38°;  in  fact,  on  the  1st  and 
3rd  it  sunk  as  low  as  34°,  and  on  the  2nd  to  31° :  and  on  those 
days,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  the  grass  wa»  covered  with  a  white 
hoar  frost ;  in  short,  to  every  one's  feelings  the  weather  indicated  De- 
cember rather  than  October.  Here  then  was  every  condition  fulfill- 
ed that  the  theory  I  am  opposing  can  require ;  consequently,  accord- 
ing to  that  theory,  such  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  should  have  driven 
every  hybemating  insect  to  its  winter  quarters.  But  so  far  was  this 
from  being  the  case,  th&t  on  the  5th,  when  I  made  an  excursion  pur- 
posely to  ascertain  the  fact,  I  found  all  the  insects  still  abroad  which 
I  had  met  with  six  weeks  before  in  similar  siUiations, 
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what  little  agreement  there  often  is  between  facts  and 
many  of  the  hypotheses,  which  authors  of  the  present 
day  are,  from  their  determination  to  explain  every  thmg, 
led  to  promulgate.     But  in  truth  there  was  no  absolute 
need  for  imposing  this  fatigue  upon  your  attention;  for 
the  single  notorious  consideration  that  in  this  climate, 
as  well  as  in  more  southern  ones,  we  not  unfrequently 
have  sharp  night-frosts  in  summer,  and  colder,  weather 
at  that  season  than  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn  and  be- 
ginning of  winter,  and  yet  that  insects  do  hybemate  at 
the  latter  period,  but  do  not  at  the  former,  is  an  ample 
refutation  of  the  notion  that  mere  cold  is  the  cause  of  the 
pTienomenon.     If,   indeed,  the  hybernacula  of  insects 
were  simply  the  underside  of  any  dead  leaf,  clod,  or  stone, 
that  chanced  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  abode, 
it  might  still  be  contended,  that  such  situations  were 
always  resorted  to  by  them  on  the  occurrence  of  a  certain 
degree  of  cold,  but  that  they  remained  in  them  only 
when  its  continuance  had  induced  torpidity:  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  this  view  that  most  reasoners  on  this 
subject  have  regarded  the  hybernation  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals, to  which  they  have  exclusively  directed  their  at- 
tention.    But  had  they  been  acquainted  (as  surely  the 
investigators  of  such  a  question  ought  to  have  been)  with 
the  economy  of  the  class  of  insects,  in  which  not  merely 
a  few  species,  as  among  quadrupeds,  but  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  whole,  in  our  climates,  hybemate,  they 
would  have  known  that  their  hybernacula  are  in  general 
totally  distinct  from  their  ordinary  retreats  in  casual 
cold  weather ;  and  that  many  of  them  even  fabricate  ha- 
bitations requiring  considerable  time  and  labour,  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  their  winter  residence — which 
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last  fact  in  particular,  on  their  theory,  admits  of  no 
satisfactory  explanaticm.  We  may  say,  and  truly,  that 
the  sensation  of  fatigue  causes  man  to  lie  dovm  and 
sleep ;  but  we  should  laugh  at  any  onef  who  contended 
that  this  sensation  forced  him  first  to  make  a  four-post 
bedstead  to  repose  upon. 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  grant  for  a  moment  that  it 
is  cold  which  drives  insects  to  their  hybemacula,  there 
are  other  phenomena  attending  the  state  of  hybernation 
which  on  this  supposition  are  inexplicable.  If  cold  led 
insects  to  aitec  their  winter  quarters,  then  they  ought  to 
be  led  by  the. cessation  of  cold  to  quit  them.  But,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  we  have  often  days  in  winter  milder 
than  at  the  period  of  hybemating,  and  in  which  insects 
are  so  roused  from  their  torpidity  as  to  run  about  nimbly 
when  molested  in  their  retreats;  yet  though  their  irrita- 
bility must  have  been  increased  by  a  two  or  three  months 
inactivity  and  abstinence,  they  do  not  leave  them,  but 
quietly  remain  until  a  fresh  accession  of  cold  again  in- 
duces ins^Kibility. 

In  short,  to  refer  the  hybernation  of  insect&  to  the 
mere  direct  influence  of  cold,  is  to  suppose  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  their  existence  given  up  to  the 
blind  guidance,  of  feelings  which  in  the  variable  climates 
of  Eurq>e  would  be  leading  them  into  perpetual  and  fa- 
tal errors-^which  in  spring  would  be  inducing  them  to 
quit  .their,  ^ordipary  occiq>ations,  and  prepare  retreats 
and  habitaticms  for  winter  to  be  quitted  again  as  soon 
as  a. few  fine  dajrs  had  dispelled  the  frosty  feel  of  a  May 
week ;.  and  in  a  mild  winter's  day,  when  die  thermome- 
ter, as  is  oflen  the  case,  rises  to  50®  or  55^9  would  lure 
them  to  an  exposure  that  must  destroy  them.     It  is  not. 
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we  may  rest  assured,  to  such  a  deceptious  guide  that  the 
Creator  has  intrusted  the  safety  of  so  important  a  part 
of  his  creatures:  their  destinies  are  regulated  by  feelings 
far  less  liable  to  err. 

What,  you  wDl  ask,  is  this  regulator  ?  I  answer  /n- 
stinct — ^that  faculty  to  which  so  many  other  of  the  equally 
surprising  actions  of  insects  are  to  be  referred;  and 
which  alone  can  adequately  account  for  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained.  Why,  indeed,  should  we  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  further?  We  are  content  to  refer  to  in- 
stinct, the  retirement  of  insects  into  the  earth  previously 
to  becoming  pupce,  and  the  cocoons  which  they  then 
fabricate;  and  why  should  we  not  attribute  to  the  same 
energy,  their  retreat  into  appropriate  hybernacula,  and 
the  construction  by  many  species  of  habitations  ex- 
pressly destined  for  their  winter  residence !  The  cases 
are  exactly  analogous;  and  the  insect  knows  no  more 
that  its  hybernaculum  is  to  protect  it  from  too  severe  a 
degree  of  cold  during  winter,  than  does  the  full-fed 
caterpillar  when  it  enters  the  earth  that  it  shall  emerge 
a  glorious  butterfly. 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVII. 


ON    THE   INSTINCT  OF  INSECTS. 

The  greater  part  of  those  surprising  facts  connected 
with  the  manners  and  economy  of  insects,  of  which  the 
relation  has  occupied  the  preceding  letters,  is  to  be  re- 
ferred, I  have  told  you,  to  their  instinct  But  what,  you 
will  ask,  is  this  instinct  ? — of  what  nature  is  this  faculty 
which  produces  effects  so  extraordinary  ? 

To  this  query  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory answer.  As  I  am  quite  of  Bonnet's  opinion,  that 
philosophers  will  in  vain  torment  themselves  to  define 
instinct,  until  they  have  spent  some  time  in  the  head  of 
an  animal  without  actually  being  that  animal — a  species 
of  metempsychosis  through  which  I  have  never  passed — 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  what  this  mysterious  ener- 
gy is.  It  will  not,  however,  I  imagine,  be  very  difficult 
to  show  what  it  is  not ;  and  some  observations  with  this 
view,  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  the  instincts  of  insects  from  those  of  other 
tribes  of  animals,  and  a  short  inquiry  whether  their  ac- 
tions are  guided  solely  by  instinct,  will  form  the  substance 
of  this  letter. 
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-  I.  It  is  quite  superfluous  at  this  day  to  controvert  the 
explanations  of  instinct  advanced  by  some  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  the  old  school,  such  as  that  of  Cudworth,  who 
referred  this  faculty  to  a  certain  plastic  nature  ;  or  that 
of  Des  Cartes,  who  contended  that  animals  are  mere 
machines.  Nor,  I  fancy,  would  you  thank  me  for  en- 
tering into  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Mylius,  that  many  of  the  actions  deemed  instinctive  are 
the  effect  of  painful  corporeal  feelings ;  the  cocoon  of  a 
caterpillar,  for  instance,  being  the  result  of  a  fit  of  the 
colic,*  produced  by  a  superabundance  of  the  gum  which 
fills  its  silk-bags,  and  which  exuding,  is  twisted  round 
it,  by  its  uneasy  contortions,  into  a  regular  ball.  Still 
less  need  I  advert  to  the  notable  discovery  of  some  pupils 
of  Professor  Winckler,  that  the  brain,  alias  the  soul,  of 
a  bee  or  spider,  is  impressed  at  the  birth  of  the  insect 
with  certain  geometrical  figures,  according  to  which 
models  its  works  are  constructed, — a  position  which 
these  gentlemen  demonstrate  very  satisfactorily  by  a  me- 
morable experiment  in  which  they  themselves  were  able 
to  hear  triangles. 

It  is  as  unnecessary  to  waste  any  words  in  refutation 
of  the  nonsense  (for  it  deserves  no  better  name)  of  Buf- 
fon,  who  refers  the  instinct  of  societies  of  insects  to  the 
circumstance  of  a  great  number  of  individuals  being 
brought  into  existence  at  the  same  time,  all  acting  with 
equal  force,  and  obliged  by  the  similarity  of  their  inter- 
nal and  external  structure,  and  the  conformity  of  their 
movements,  to  perform  each  the  same  actions,  in  the 
same  place,  in  the  most  convenient  mode  for  themselves, 
and  least  inconvenient  for  their  companions;  whence 
results  a  regular,  well-proportioned,  and  symmetrical 
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Structure :  and  he  gravely  tells  us  that  the  boasted  hex- 
agonal cells  of  bees  are  produced  by  the  reciprocal  pres- 
sure of  the  cylindrical  bodies  of  these  insects  against 
each  other* ! ! 

Nor  is  it  requisite  to  advert  at  length  to  the  explana- 
tions of  instinctive  actions  more  recently  given  by  St€& 
fens,  a  German  author  (one  of  the  transcendentalists,  I 
conclude,  from  the  incomprehensibility  of  his  book  to 
my  ordinary  intellect),  who  says  that  the  products  of  the 
vaunted  instinct  of  insects  are  nothing  but  ^*  shootings 
out  of  inorganic  animal  masses''  {anor^sche  ansckHssey ; 
and  by  Lamarck^,  who  attributes  them  to  certain  inhe- 
rent inclinations  arising  from  halMts  impressed  upon  the 
organs  of  the  animals  concerted  in  producing  them,  by 
the  constant  efflux  towards  these  organs  of  the  nervous 
fluid,  which  during  a  series  c^  ages  has  been  displaced 
in  their  endeavours  to  perform  certain  actions  which 
their  necessities  have  given  birth  to.  The  mere  state- 
>  ment  of  an  hypothesis  of  which  the  enunciiUion  is  nearfy 
unintelligible,  and  built  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
presence  of  an  unseen  fluid,  and  of  the  existence  of  the 
animal  some  millions  of  years,  is  quite  sufficient,  and 
would  even  be  unnecessary  if  it  were  not  of  such  late 
origin.  Neither  shall  I  detain  you  with  any  formal  con- 
sideration of  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Addison  and 

*  Hist.  Nat.  Edit.  1785,  v.  277. 

**  Beitrdge  zur  innem  Naturgeschkhte  der  JBrde  18Q1.  p.  1S98. 

'  In  his  Philosopkie  ZoologiquCt  Paris  }809(ii.  325)  —a  work  which 
every  zoologist  will,  I  think,  join  with  me  in  regretting  should  be 
devoted  to  metaphysical  disquisitions  built  on  the  most  gratuitous  as- 
sumptions,  instead  of  comprising  that  luminous  generalizi^n  ot/aei$ 
relative  to  the  animal  world  which  is  so  great  a  desideratum,  aii4 
for  performing  which  satisfactorily  this  eminent  naturalist  is  so  well 
qualified. 
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some  other  authors,  that  instinct  is  an  immediate  and 
constant  impulse  of  the  Deity;  which,  to  omit  other  ob- 
vious objections,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  fact,  that 
animals  in  their  instincts  are  sometimes  at  fault,  and  com^ 
mit  mistakes,  which  on  the  above  supposition  could  not 
in  any  case  happen. 

The  only  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  instinct  requiring 
any  thing  ^ke  a  formal  refutation,  is  that  which,  con- 
tending for  the  identity  of  this  faculty  with  reason  in 
man,  maintains  that  all  the  actions  of  animals,  however 
complicated,  are,  like  those  of  the  human  race,  the  re- 
sult of  observation,  invention,  and  experience.  This 
theory,  maintained  by  the  sceptics,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  some  other  ancient  philosophers,  and  in  modern 
times  by  Helvetius,  Condillac,  and  Smellie,  has  been  by 
none  more  ingeniously  supported  than  by  Dr.  Darwin, 
who  in  the  chapter  treating  on  instinct,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Zoonomia^  has  brought  forward  a  collection 
of  facts  which  give  it  a  great  air  of  plausibility.  This 
plausibility,  however,  is  merely  superficial ;  and  the  re* 
suit  of  a  rigorous  examhiation  by  any  competent  judge 
is,  that  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Darwin's  facts  bear  ihore 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  dissimilarity  of  instinct  and  rea- 
son than  of  their  identity :  and  that  those  few  which  seem 
to  support  the  latter  position,  are  built  upon  the  rela- 
tions of  persons  ignorant  of  natural  history,  who  have 
confused  together  distinct  species  of  animals.  Thus, 
because  some  anonymous  informant  told  him  that  hive- 
bees  when  transported  to  Barbadoes,  where  there  is  no 
winter,  ceased  to  lay  up  a  store  of  honey.  Dr.  Darwin 
infers  that  all  the  operations  of  these  insects  are  guided 
by  reason  and  tlie  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end — a  very 
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just  inference,  if  the  statement  from  which  it  is  drawn 
were  accurate;  but  that  it  is  not  so,  is' known  to  every 
naturalist  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  many  different 
species  of  bees  store  up  honey  in  the  hottest  climates ; 
and  that  there  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record  of  the 
hive-bees'  altering  in  any  age  or  climate  their  peculiar 
operations,  which  are  now  in  the  coldest  and  in  the  hot- 
test regions  precisely  what  they  were  in  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  and  in  Italy  in  the  days  of  VirgiL  In- 
deed the  single  fact,  depending  on  the  assertiojis  of  such 
accurate  observers  as  Reaumur  and  Swammerdam,  that 
a  bee  as  soon  after  it  is  disclosed  from  the  pupa  as  its 
body  is  dried  and  its  wings  expanded,  and  before  it  is 
possible  that  it  should  have  received  any  instruction,  be- 
takes itself  to  the  collecting  of  honey  or  the  fabrication 
of  a  cell,  which  operations  it  performs  as  adroitly  as  the 
most  hoary  inhabitant  of  the  hive,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
set  aside  all  the  hear-say  statements  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and 
should  have  led  him,  as  it  must  every  logical  reasoner, 
to  the  conclusion,  that  these  and  similar  actions  of  ani- 
mals cannot  be  referred  to  any  reasoning  process,  nor 
be  deemed  the  result  of  observation  and  experience. — 
It  is  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  animals,  besides  in- 
stinct, have  not,  in  a  degree,  the  faculty  of  reason  also; 
and  as  I  shall  in  the  sequel  endeavour  to  show,  many  of 
the  acticms  of  insects  can  be  adequately  explained  on  no 
other  supposition.  But  to  deny,  as  Dr.  Darwin  does, 
that  the  art  with  which  the  caterpillar  weaves  its  cocoon, 
or  the  unerring  care  with  which  the  motli  places  her 
eggs  upon  food  that  she  herself  can  never  use,  are  £he 
effects  of  instinct,  is  as  unphilosophical  and  contrary  to 
fact,  as  to  insist  that  the  eagerness  with  which,  though 
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it  has  never  tasted  milk,   the  infant  seeks  for  its  mo- 
ther's breast,*  is  the  effect  of  reason. 

Instinct,  then,  is  not  the  result  of  a  plastic  nature ;  of 
a  system  of  machinery ;  of  diseased  bodily  action ;  of 
models  impressed  on  the  brain ;  nor  of  organic  shoot* 
ings-out : — it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  habitual  determina- 
tion for  ages  of  the  nervous  fluid  to  certain  organs;  nor 
is  it  either  the  impulse  of  the  Deity,  or  reason.    Without 
pretending  to  give  a  logical  definition  of  it,  which  while 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  reason  is  impossible, 
we  may  call  the  instincts  of  animals  those  unknown  far  / 
culties  implanted  in  their  constitution  by  the  Creator, ' 
by  which,  independent  of  instruction,  observation,  or   ' 
experience,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  end  in  view, 
they  are  impelled  to  the  performance  of  certain  actions 
tending  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual  and  the  pre-  : 
servation   of  the   species:    and  with   this   description,   ' 
which  is  in  fact  merely  a  confession  of  ignorance,  we 
must,  in  the  present  state  of  metaphysical  science,  con- 
tent ourselves. 

I  here  say  nothing  of  that  supposed  connexion  of  the 
instinct  of  animals  with  their  sensations^  which  has  been 
introduced  into  many  definitions  of  this  mysterious  power, 
for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  this  definition  merely 
sets  the  world  upon  the  tortoise ;  for  what  do  we  know 
more  than  before  about  the  nature  of  instinct,  when  we 
have  called  it,  with  Brown,  a  predisposition  to  certain 
actions  when  certain  sensations  exist,  or  with  Tucker 
have  ascribed  it  to  the  operation  of  the  senses,  or  to  that 
internal  feeling  called  appetite?  But,  secondly,  this 
connexion  of  instinct  with  bodily  sensation,  though  pro- 
bable enough  in  some  instances,  is  by  no  means  gene- 

VOL.  II.  2  H 
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rally  evident  We  may  explain  in  this  way  the  instincts 
connected  with  hunger  and  the  sexual  passi(»i|  and  some 
other  particular  facts,  as  the  laying  of  the  eggs  of  the 
flesh-fly  in  the  flowers  of  Stapelia  hirsutOy  instead  of  in 
carrion  their  proper  nidus,  and  of  those  of  the  common 
house-fly  in  snuff"*  instead  of  dung;  for  in  these  instances 
the  smell  seems  so  clearly  the  guide,  that  it  eren  leads 
into  error.  But  what  connexion  between  sensation  and 
instinct  do  we  see  in  the  conduct  of  the  working-bees^ 
which  fabricate  some  of  the  cells  in  a  comb  larger  than 
(^bers,  expressly  to  contain  the  eggs  and  future  grubs 
of  drones,  though  these  eggs  are  not  laid  l^  themselves, 
and  are  still  in  the  ovaries  of  the  queen  ?  So  we  may 
plausibly  enough  conjecture  that  the  fiiry  with  whidi,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
the  working-bees  are  inspired  towards  the  drones^  is  the 
effect  of  some  disagreeable  smell  or  emanation  proceediz^ 
from  them  at  that  particular  time:  but  how  can  we  exr 
plain,  on  similar  grounds,  the  factthat  in  a  hive  deprived 
of  a  queen,  no  massacre  of  the  drones  takes  plsu^e? 
Lastly,  to  omit  here  a  hundred  other  instances,  as  many 
of  th^n  will  be  subsequ^itly  adverted  to,  if  we  may  with 
some  show  c^  reason  su|^se  that  it  is  the  s^isatioii  of 
heat  which  causes  bees  to  swarm;  yet  what  possible  con- 
ception can  we  form  of  its  being  bodily  sensations  that 
lead  bees  to  send  out  scouts  in  search  of  a  hive  suitable 
for  the  new  colony,  several  days  before  swarming? 
After  these  observaticms  on  the  nature  of  instinct^ 

•  Dr.  Zinken  genannt  Sommer  says>  that  if  in  August  and  Sep- 
tembec  a  smiff-box  be  left  open,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  frequented  by 
the  common  house-fly  (^Miisca  domestica),  the  eggs  of  which  will  be 
found  to  have  been  deposited  amongst  the  snuff  Germar  Mag.  der 
KnU  L  ii.  189. 
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generally,  I  pass  on  to  contrast  in  several  particulars  the 
instincts  of  insects  with  those  of  other  animals;  and  thus 
to  bring  together  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
former  which  have  not  hitherto  been  laid  before  you,  as 
well  as  to  deduce  from  some  of  those  already  related,  in- 
ferences to  which  it  did  not  fall  in  with  my  design  before 
to  direct  your  attention.  This  contrast  may  be  conve- 
niently made  under  the  three  heads  of— the  exquisite- 
ness  of  their  instincts — their  number — and  their  extra- 
ordinary developmetit. 

The  instincts  of  by  far  the  majority  of  the  superior 
animals  are  of  a  very  simple  kind,  only  directing  them 
to  select  suitable  food ;  to  propagate  their  species ;  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  young  from  harm ;  to  ex- 
press their  sensations  by  various  vocal  modulations;  and 
to  a  few  other  actions  which  need  not  be  particularized. 
Others  of  the  larger  animals,  in  addition  to  these  simplet 
instinctive  propensities^  are  gifted  with  more  extensive 
powers ;  storing  up  food  for  their  winter  consumption, 
and  building  nests  or  habitations  for  their  young,  which 
they  carefully  feed  and  tend. 

All  these  instincts  are  common  tp  insects,  a  great  pro- 
portion a(  which  are  in  like  manner  confined  to  these. 
But  a  very  considei'able  number  of  this  class  are  endowed 
with  instincts  of  an  exquisiteness  to  which  the  higher  ani- 
mals can  lay  no  claim.  What  bird  or  fish,  for  example, 
catches  its  prey  by  means  of  nets  as  artfully  woven  and 
as  admirably  adapted  to  their  purposes  as  any  that  ever 
fiiiherman  6r  fowler  fabricated  ?  Yet  stich  nets  are  con- 
structed by  the  race  of  spiders.  What  beast  of  prey 
thifiks  of  digging  a  pit-fall  in  the  track  of  the  animals 
whkh  serv6  it  for  food,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  it 
2  H  2 
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conceals  itself  patiently  waiting  until  some  unhappy 
victim  is  precipitated  down  the  sides  of  its  cavern?  Yet 
this  is  done  by  the  ant-lion  and  another  insect.  Or,  to 
omit  the  endless  instances  furnished  by  wasps,  ants,  the 
Termites,  &c.,  what  animals  can  be  adduced  which,  like 
the  hive-bee  associating  in  societies,  build  regular  cities 
composed  of  cells  formed  with  geometrical  precision, 
divided  into  dwellings  adapted  in.  capacity  to  different 
orders  of  the  society,  and  storehouses  for  containing  a 
supply  of  provision  ?  Even  the  erections  of  the  beaver, 
and  the  pensile  dwelling  of  the  tailor-bird,  must  be 
referred  to  a  less  elaborate  instinct  than  that  which 
guides  the  procedures  of  these  little  insects — -the  com- 
plexness  and  yet  perfection  of  whose  operations,  when 
contrasted  with  the  insignificance  of  the  architect,  have 
at  all  times  caused  the  reflecting  observer  to  be  lost  in 
astonishment. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  deviations  of  the  instincts  of  in- 
sects and  their  accommodation  to  circumstances^  that  the 
exquisiteness  of  these  faculties  is  most  decidedly  mani- 
fested. The  instincts  of  the  larger  animals  seem  capa- 
ble of  but  slight  modification.  They  are  either  exer- 
cised in  their  full  extent  or  not  at  all*  A  bird,  when  its 
nest  is  pulled  out  of  a  bush,  though  it  should  be  laid 
uninjured  close  by,  never  attempts  to  replace  it  in  its 
situation;  it  contents  itself  with  building  another.  But 
insects  in  similar  contingencies  often  exhibit  the  most 
ingenious  resources,  their  instincts  surprisingly  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  in  a  manner  more  wonderful  and  in- 
comprehensible than  the  existence  of  the  faculties  them- 
selves.    Take  a  honey-comb,  for  instance.     If  every 
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comb  that  bees  fabricate  were  abskiys  made  precisely 
alike — with  the  same  general  form,  placed  in  the  same 
position,  the  cells  all  exactly  similar,  or  where  varying 
with  the  variations  always  alike ; — this  structiire  would 
perhaps  in  reality  be  not  more  astonishing  than  many  of 
a  much  simpler  conformation.  But  when  we  know  that 
in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  the  combs  in  a  bee-hive  are 
thus  similar  in  their  properties,  and  yet  that  in  the  tenth 
one  shall  be  found  of  a  form  altogether  peculiar ;  placed 
in  a  different  position;  with  cells  of  a  different  shape— 
and  all  these  variations  evidently  adapted  to  some  new" 
circumstance  not  present  when  the  other  nine  were  con- 
structed,— we  are  constrained  to  admit  that  nothing  in 
the  instinct  of  other  animals  can  be  adduced,  exhibiting 
similar  exquisiteness :  just  as  we  must  confess  an  ordinary 
loom,  however  ingeniously  contrived,  far  excelled  by  one 
capable  of  repairing  its  defects  when  out  of  order. 

The  examples  of  this  variation  and  accommodation  to 
circumstances  among  insects  are  very  numerous ;  and  as 
presenting  many  interesting  facts  in  their  history  not  be- 
fore related,  I  shall  not  fear  wearying  you  with  a  pretty 
copious  detail  of  them,  beginning  with  the  more  simple. 

It  is  the  instinct  of  Geotrupes  vemalis  to  roll  up  pel- 
lets of  dung,  in  each  of  which  it  deposits  one  of  its  eggs; 
and  in  places  where  it  meets  with  cow-  or  horse-dung 
only,  it  is  constantly  under  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  this  process.  But  in  districts  where  sheep  are 
kept,  this  beetle  wisely  saves  its  labour,  and  ingeniously 
avails  itself  of  the  pellet-shaped  balls  ready  made  to  its 
hands  which  the  excrement  of  these  animals  supplies  *. 

A  caterpillar  described*  by  Bonnet,  which  from  being 

*  Sturm,  DeuUchlands  Fauna,  i.  J?7. 
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€on:^qed  in  a  box  was  uqaUe  to  obt^n  a  ^if^ly  of  the 
bark  witb  which  its  ordip^ry  instinct  duplets  it  to  make 
its  COC001I9  f^bstitiited  pieces  of  pi^r  that  were  given 
to  it,  tied  th^m  together  with  silk,  and  constructed  a 
v^ry  passable  cocoon  with  them* — It^  anoth^  instance 
the  sam^  naturalist  haying  open^  several  cocoons  of  a 
moth  {QicuUi(i  Verhasci\  which  are  composed  of  a  mix^ 
ture  of  grains  (^  earth  and  silk,  just  after  being  finished ; 
the  larvae  did  not  repair  the  injury  in  the  same  manner. 
Some  employed  both  earth  and  silk;  others  contented 
themselves  with  spinning  a  silken  veil  before  the  op^r 

ing*- 

The  larva  of  the''cabbage*butterfly  {PonMa  Brassica) 
when  about  to  assume  the  pupa  state,  commonly  fixes 
kself  to  the  under<-side  of  the  coping  of  a  wall  or  some 
similar  projection*  But  the  ^nds  of  the  slend^  thread 
which  seryesi  for  its  girth  would  not  adhere  iirmly  to 
stone  or  brick,  or  ev^  wood-  In  such  situatioi^  there- 
fore, it  previously  covers  a  space  of  about  an  inch  Umg 
and  b^lf  an  i^ch  broad  with  a  web  of  silk,  atid  to  this 
extensive  base  its  girth  can  be  securely  fa$t^ned«  That 
this  proceeding,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  a  blind 
unaccommodating  instinct,  seems  prov^  by  a  fact  wUch 
has  come  under  my  own  observation.  Having  hd  some 
of  these  larvee  in  a  box  covered  by  a  piece  of  muslin, 
they  attached  themselves  to  this  covering;  but  as  its 
texture  afforded  a  firm  hold  to  their  girth,  they  span  no 
preparatory  wdb, 

Bombus^  Mmconm  and  some  other  sqpecies  of  humble^ 
bees  cover  their  nests  widi  a  roof  of  moss.  M.  P^  Huber 

»  CEuvres  ii.  238.  See  above,  p.  26a 
"  ApU.  *  *.  e.  2.   K. 
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having  placed  a  nest  of  the  former  under  a  bell  glass,  he 
stuiifed  the  interstices  between  its  bottom  and  the  irrega^ 
lar  surface  on  which  it  rested,  with  a  linen  cloth.  This 
cloth,  the  bees,  finding  themselves  in  a  situation  where 
no  moss  was  to  be  had,  tore  thread  from  thread,  carded 
it  with  their  feet  into  a  felted  mass,  and  applied  it  to  the 
same  purpose  as  moss,  for  which  it  was  nearly  as  well 
adapted. — Some  other  humble-bees  tore  the  cover  of  a 
book  with  which  he  had  closed  the  top  of  the  box  that 
ccmtained  them,  and  made  use  of  the  detached  morsels 
in  covering  their  nest  ^. 

The  larva  of  Cosms  ligniperda^  which  feeds  in  the 
interior  of  trees,  previously  to  fabricating  a  cocoon  and 
assuming  the  pupa  state,  forms  for  the  egress  of  the  future 
moth  a  cylindric^  orifice,  except  when  it  finds  a  suitable 
hole  ready  made.  When  the  moth  is  about  to  appear, 
the  chrysalis  with  its  anterior  end  forces  an  opening  in 
the  cocoon.  If  the  orifice  in  the  tree  has  been  formed 
by  itsdi^  in  which  case  it  exactly  fits  its  body,  it  entirely 
quits  the  cocoon,  and  pushes  itself  half  way  out  of  the 
hole,  where  it  remains  secure  firom  falling  until  the  moth 
is  disclosed.  But  if  the  orifice,  having  been  adopted, 
be  larger  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  thus  not  ca- 
paUe  of  supporting  the  pupa  in  this  position,  the  pro- 
vident insect  pushes  itsdf  only  half  "may  out  of  the  co- 
coon, which  thus  serves  for  the  support  which. in  the 
former  case  the  wood  itself  afforded.^. 

The  variations  in  the  procedures  of  the  larva  of  a  lit- 
tle moth  described  by  Resrumur,  whose  habitation  has 
been  before  noticed  *^— one  of  those  which  constantly 

'  Linn,  Trans,  vi.  ^54—.    *  Lyonet,  Traite  anatomique  &c.  16—. 
'  Vol.  I.  455—. 
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reside  in  a  subpylindrical  case  •—are  ^11  more  remarka- 
ble. This  little  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  elm,  the  leaves 
of  which  serve  it  at  once  for  food  and  clothing.  It  eats 
tie  parenchyma  or  inner  pulp,  burrowing  between  the 
upper  and  under  membranes,  of  portions  of  which  cot 
out,  and  properly  sewed  together,  it  forms  its  case.  Its 
usual  plan  is,  to  insinuate  itself  between  the  epidermal 
membranes  of  the  leaf,  close  to  one  of  the  edges. 
Parallel  with  this  it  excavates  a  cavity  of  suitable  form 
and  dimensions,  gnawing  the  pulp  even  out  of  every  pro- 
jection of  the  serratures,  but  carefully  avoiding  to  sepa- 
rate the  membranes  at  the  very  edge,  which  with  a  wise 
saving  of  labour  it  intends  should  form  one  of  the  seams 
of  its  coat ;  and  as  the  little  miner  is  not  embarrassed 
with  the  removal  of  the  excavated  materials,  which  it 
swallows  as  it  proceeds,  a  cavity  sufficiently  large  is  but 
the  work  of  a  few  hours.  It  then  lines  it  with  silk,  at 
the  same  time  pushing  it  into  a  more  cylindrical  shape ; 
and  lastly,  cutting  it  off  at  the  two  ends  and  inner  side, 
it  sews  )ip  the  latter  with  such  nicety  that  the  suture  is 
scarcely  discoverable ;  and  is  now  provided  with  a  case 
or  coat  exactly  fitting  its  body,  open  at  the  two  «ids,  by 
one  of  which  it  feeds  and  by  the  other  discharges  its 
excrement,  having  on  onci  side  a  nicely-joined  seam,  and 
the  other — that  which  is  commonly  applied  to  its  back 
— composed  of  the  natural  marginal  junction  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  leaf. 

Such  are  the  ordinary  operations  of  this  insect,  which, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  case  is  rather  fusiform  than 
cylindrical ;  that  the  end  through  which  it  eats  is  circu- 
lar, and  the  other  curiously  three-cornered  like  a  cocked- 
hat;  and  that  consequently  its  cloth  requires  to  be  very 
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irregularly  and  artfully  cut,  to  be  accommodated  to  such 
a  figure — ^it  must  be  admitted,  are  the  result  of  an  instinct 
of  no  very  simple  kind.     Complicated,  however,  as  these 
manoeuvres  seem,  our  ingenious  workman  is  not  confined 
to  them.     By  way  of  putting  its  resources  to  the  test, 
Keaumur  cut  off  the  serrated  edge  from  the  nearly- 
finished  coat  of  one  of  them,  and  exposed  the  little  oc- 
cupant to  the  day.     He  expected  that  it  would  have 
quitted  its  mutilated  garment  and  commenced  another ; 
and  so  it  certainly  would,  had  it  been  guided  by  an  in- 
variable instinct.     But  he  calculated  erroneously.    Like 
one  of  its  brother  tailors  of  the  biped  race,  it  knew  how 
^^  to  cut  its  coat  according  to  its  cloth,"  and  immediately 
setting  about  repairing  the  injury  sewed  up  the  rent. 
Nor  was  this  alL    The  scissars  having  cut  off  one  of  the 
projections  intended  to  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
triangular  end  of  its  case,  it  entirely  changed  the  original 
plan,  and  made  that  end  the  head  which  had  been  first 
designed  for  the  tail. 

On  another  occasion  Reaumur  observed  one  of  these 
larvae  to  cut  out  its  coat  from  the  very  centre  of  a  leaf, 
where  it  is  obvious  a  series  of  operations  wholly  different 
must  be  adopted,  the  two  membranes  composing  it  ne- 
cessarily requiring  to  be  cut  and  sewed  on  two  sides  in- 
stead of  on  one  only.  But  what  was  most  striking  in 
this  new  procedure  was  the  alteration  which  the  caterpil- 
lar made  in  the  period  of  sewing  up  its  garment.  When 
these  larvae  cut  out  their  case  from  the  edge  of  a  leaf, 
they  seem  aware  that,  if  they  were  to  detach  it  entirely 
from  the  inner  side  before  the  process  of  sewing,  lining, 
&c.,  is  completed,  having  no  support  on  the  exterior  edge^ 
it  would  be  liable  to  fall  down ;  at  the  same  time  they 
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oould  not  sew  together  the  membranes  composing  it  at 
die  inner  side,  without  cuttmg  them  in  part  from  the  leaf. 
While,  therdbre,  they  divide  die  major  part  of  their  in- 
ner side  from  the  leai^  they  artfully  leave  them  attached 
to  it  by  one  of  the  large  nerves  at  each  end :  and  these 
s«ipp<»i;s  they  do  not  cut  asunder  until  the  intermediate 
i^>ace  has  been  sewed  up,  and  they  are  ready  to  step, 
wifth  their  house  on  their  back,  upon  the  terfajirma  of 
the  disk  of  the  lea£  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the 
larvae  do  iu>t  wholly  separate  their  case  from,  the  lea^ 
until  it  is  sewed.  But  when  the  same  larvse  cut  out  their 
materials  frcnn  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  where,  though  com- 
pidsly  cut  round,  they  are  retained  in  tlieir  sitoation.se- 
cure  firom  all  danger  of  falling  by  the  serratures  of  the 
incisions  made  by  the  jaws  of  die  larvae,  these  littte 
ta^rs  vary  theif  mode,  and  entirely  detach  the  pieces 
fbom  the  sum»indmg  leaf,  before  they  proceed  to  set  a 
stitch  into  them  \ 

In  the  preceding  instances  the  variation  of  instinct 
takes  place  in  the  same  individual,  but  Bonnet  mentions 
a  very  curious  fact  in  which  it  occurs  in  diflSsrent  genera- 
tions of  the  same  iqiecies.  There  are  annually,  he  hi- 
££nins  us,  two  generations  of  the  Angoumois  moth,  an 
insect  which  has  been  before  menticmed  ^  as  destructrve 
to  wheat :  the  first  appear  in  May  and  June^  and  lay 
their  i^s  upon  the  ears  of  wheat  in  the  fields ;  the  se- 
cond appear  at  the  end  of  the  summer  or  in  autumn,  and 
these  lay  their  eggs  i^>on  wheat  in  the  granarks.  These 
last  pass  the  winter  in  the  state  of  larvae^  firom'  whicfiT 
proceeds  the  first  generation  of  moths.     But  what  is  ex- 

*  Reaum.iii.  11^119.  »»  Vol.  I.   17^ 
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tretnely  singular  as  a  variaticui  of  instinct,  those  modis 
which  are  diadosed  in  May  and  June  in  the  granaries, 
quit  them  with  a  rapid  flight  at  sunnset,  and  betake  them^ 
sdves  to  the  yet  unreaped  fidds,  where  they  lay  their 
eggs;  wh^Ie  the  moths  which  are  disclosed  in  the  granaries 
after  harvest,  stay  there,  and  never  attempt  to  go  out,  but 
lay  their  eggs  upon  the  stored  wheat  ^.^^This  is  as  extra* 
ordinary  and  inexplicable  as  if  a  litter  of  rabbits  produced 
in  q)ring  were  impelled  by  mstinet  to  eat  vegetables, 
while  another  produced  in  autumn  should  be  as  irresis^ 
tibly  directed  to  choose  flesh. 

It  is,  however,  into  the  history  of  the  hiv^bee  that  we 
must  look  fitt*  the  most  striking  examples  of  variation  of 
instinct ;  and  here,  as  in  every  diing  relating  to  this  in* 
sect,  the  work  of  the  ekier  {luber  is  an  unfailing  source 
gf  the  most  novel  and  interesting  facts.* 
.  It  is  the  xurdinary  instinct  of  bees  to  lay  the  foimdation 
of  their  combs  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  building  them  per-* 
pendicularly  doummards  j  and  they  pursue  this  plan  so 
constantly,  that  you  might  examine  a  thousand  (probably 
ten  thousand)  hives,  without  finding  any  material  devia^ 
tion  from  it.  Yet  Huber  in  the  ^course  of  his  experimentii 
forced  them  to  build  their  combs  perpendicularly  up^ 
ward^;  and,  what  seems  even  more  remarkable,  m  ah 
horizontal  diirection  ^. 

The  cond)s  oS  bees  are  always  at  an  uniform  distance 
from  each  other,  namely  about  one  third  of  an  md), 
which  b  just  wide  enough  to  allow  them  to  pass  easily 
and  have  access  to  the  young  brood.  On  the  approach 
of  winter,  when  their  honey-cells  are  not  sufficient  in 
number  to  contain  all  the  stock,  they  elongate  them  con** 
»  CEuvres,  ix.  370.        *  Huber,  ii  134-.        *=  Ibid,  ii.  216. 
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siderably,  and  thiis  increase  their  capacity.  By  this  ex- 
tension the  intervals  between  the  combs  are  unavoidably  " 
contracted ;  but  in  winter  well-stored  magazines  are  es- 
sential, while  from  their  state  of  comparative  inactivity 
spacious  communications  are  less  necessary.  On  the  re- 
turn of  spring,  however,  when  the  cells  are  wanted  for 
the  reception  of  eggs,  the  bees  contract  the  elongated 
cells  to  their  former  dimensions,  and  dins  re-establish 
the  just  distances  between  the  combs  which  the  care  of 
their  brood  requires  •.  But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  do 
they  elongate  the  cells  of  the  old  combs  when  there  is  an 
extraordinary  harvest  of  honey,  but  they  actually  give  to 
the  new  cells  which  they  construct  on  this  emergency  a 
much  greater  diameter  as  well  as  a  greater  depth  \ 

The  queen-bee  in  ordinary  circumstances  places  each 
egg  in  the  centre  of  the  pyramidal  bottom  of  the  cell, 
where  it  remains  fixed  by  its  natural  gluten :  but  in  an 
experiment  of  Huber,  one  whose  fecundation  had  been 
retarded,  had  the  first  segments  of  her  abdomen  so  swell- 
ed that  she  was  unable  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cells. 
She  therefore  attached  her  eggs  (which  were  those  of 
males)  to  their  lower  side^  two  lines  from  the  mouth.  As 
the  larvae  always  pass  that  state  in  the  place  where  they 
are  deposited,  those  hatched  firom  the  eggs  in  question 
remained  in  the  situation  assigned  them.  But  the  work- 
ing-bees, as  if  aware  that  in  these  circumstances  the  cells 
would  be  too  short  to  contain  the  larvae  when  fully  gi-own, 
added  to  their  lengthy  even  before  the  eggs  were  hatched  ^. 

Bees  close  up  the  cells  of  the  grubs,  previously  to  their 
transformation,  with  a  cover  or  lid  of  wax:  and  in  hang- 
ing its  abode  with  a  silken  tapestry  before  it  assumes  the 
»  Huber,  L  348.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  2^7.  *  Ibid.  i.  119. 
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pupa  State,  the  grub  requires  that  the  cell  should  not  be 
too  short  for  its  movements.  Bonnet  having  placed  a 
swarm  in  a  very  flat  glass  hive,  the  bees  constructed  one 
of  the  combs  parallel  to  one  of  the  principal  sides, 
where  it  was  so  straight  that  they  could  not  give  to  the 
cells  their  ordinary  depth.  The  queen,  however,  laid 
eggs  in  them,  and  the  workers  daily  nourished  the  grubs, 
and  closed  the  cells  at  the  period  of  transformation.  A 
sfew  days  afterwards  he  was  surprised  to  perceive  in  the 
lids,  holes  more  or  less  large,  out  of  which  the  grubs 
partly  projected,  the  cells  having  been  too  short  to  admit 
of  their  usual  movements.  He  was  curious  to  know  how 
the  bees  would  proceed.  He  expected  that  they  would 
pull  all  the  grubs  out  of  the  cells,  as  they  commonly 
do  when  great  disorders  in  the  combs  take  place.  But 
he  did  not  sufficiently  give  credit  to  the  resources  of  their 
instinct  They  did  not  displace  a  single  grub — they  left 
them  in  their  cells :  but  as  they  saw  that  these  cells  were 
not  deep  enough,  they  closed  them  afi'esh  with  lids  much 
more  convex  th«»  ordinary,  so  as  to  give  to  them  a  suf-  ^^^^  / 
ficieht  depdi ;  and  from  that  time  no  more  holes  were  / 

made  in  the  lids.  ^ 

Th$LWorking  bees,  in  dosing  up  the  cells  containing 
larvce,  invariably  give  a  convex  lid  to  the  large  cells  of 
drones,  and  one  nearly  flat  to  the  smaller  cells  of  work- 
ers :  but  in  an  experiment  instituted  by  Huber  to  ascer- 
tain the  influence  of  the  size  of  the  cells  on  that  of  the 
included  larvae,  he  transferred  the  larvae  of  workers  to 
the  cells  of  drones.  What  was  the  result  ?  Did  the  bees 
still  continue  blindly  to  exercise  their  ordinary  instinct? 
On  the  contrary,  they  now  placed  a  neariy^^o/  lid  upon 
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these  large  cells,  as  if  well  aware  of  their  being  occupied 
b;  a  different  race  of  inhabitants  *• 

On  some  occasions  bees,  in  consequence  of  Huber's 
arrangements  in  the  interior  of  their  habitations,  have 
begun  to  build  a  comb  nearer  to  the  adjoining  one  than 
the  usual  interral ;  but  they  soon  appeared  to  percave 
their  error,  and  corrected  it  by  giving  to  the  comb  a 
gradual  curvature^  so  as  to  restime  the  ordinary  di- 
stanced 

In  another  instance,  in  which  various  irregularities 
had  takeh  pjace  in  the  form  of  the  combs,  the  bees,  in 
prolongoig  one  of  them,  had,  contrary  to  their  usual 
custom,  begun  two  sepmrate  and  distant  continuations, 
whidi  in  approaching  instead  of  joining  would  have  in- 
terfered with  each  other,  had  not  the  bee$,  apparently 
foreseeing  the  difficulty,  gradually  bent  their  edges  so  a^ 
to  make  them  join  with  suqIi  exactness  that  thejr  could 
afterwards  continue  them  conjointly  ^« 

in  ccnstructing  th^  combs,  bees,  as  you  have  been 
before  told,  in  my  letter  on  the  lMd)it8tion8  of  insect^ 
foorm  the  £rst  rai^  of  cells-^that  by  which  the  comb 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  hive — of  a  different  shape 
from  the  rest.  Each  cell  imtead  of  being  hexagonal  is 
pentagon^,  havii^.  the  fifth  broadest  side  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  hive,  whence  the  comb  is  much  mcnre  secvrdy 
cemented  to  that  part,  than  if  the  first  range  of  cells  had 
been  of  the  ordinary  construction.  For  some  time  after 
their  fabrication,  the  conA)s  remain  in  this  sti^ ;  but  at 
a  certahi  period  the  bees  attack  the  first  range  of  cells 
as  -if  in  fury,  gnaw  away  the  sieves  witJbcnit  touching  the 
•  Huber,  i.  2S^.  *  Ibid.  ii.  230.         *  IKd.ii.  ^40. 
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]o2^nge-shaped  bottoms ;  aod  having  mixed  the  wax 
with  propolis,  they  form  a  cement  well  known  to  the 
ancients  under  the  names  of  Mitys,  Commosis  and  Pis- 
socerosy  which  they  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  r^nov^ 
ed  sides  of  the  cells,  forming  of  it  thick  and  massive 
walls  and  heavy  and  shapdess  pillars,  which  they  intro- 
duce between  the  comb  and  the  top  of  the  hive  so  as  to 
agglutinate  thepi  firmly  togedien  Huber,  who  first  in 
modern  times  witnessed  this  remarkable  modification  of 
the  architecture  of  bees^  observed,  that  not  only  are  theiy 
careiul  not  to  touch  the  bottoms  of  the  cells,  but  that 
they  do  not  remove  at  once  the  cells  on  both  sides  of  the 
comb^  which  in  that  case  might  fall  down ;  but  th^ 
w^Mrk  alternately,  first  on  one  side  and  th^i  on  the  odiier^ 
replacing  the  demolished  cdls  as  they  proceed,  whh 
mitys^  which  firmly  fixes  the  comb  to  its  support. 

The  object  of  this  substitution  of  mitys  for  wax  seems 
dear*  While  the  combs  are  new  and  only  partially 
filled  with  honey,  the  first  range  of  cellsy  originally  es- 
tablished as  the  base  and  the  guide  for  the  pyramidal 
bottoms  of  the  subsequent  ones,  serves  as  a  sufficient 
support  for  them.  But  when  they  contain  a  store  of  se- 
veral pounds^  the  bees  Beem  to  foresee  the  danger  of 
such  a  weight  proving  too  heavy  for  the  thin  waxen  walls 
by  which  the  combs  are  suspended,  and  providently 
hasten  to  substitute  for  them  thicker  walls,  and  pillars 
of  a  more  compact  and  viscid  material. 

But  their  foresight  does  not  stop  here.  When  they 
have  st^cient  wax,  they  make  their  combs  of  such  a 
breadth  as  to  extend  to  the  sides  of  the  hive^  to  which 
ihey  cement  them  by  constructions  approaching  more 
or  less  to  the  shape  of  cells.     But  when  a  scardty  of 
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wax  happens  before  they  have  been  able  to  give  to  their 
combs  the  requisite  diameter,  a  large  vacant  space  b  1^ 
between  the  edges  of  these  combs,  which  are  only  fixed 
by  their  upper  part,  and  the  sides  of  the  hive;  and  they 
might  be  pulled  down  by  the  weight  of  the  honey,  did 
not  the  bees  ensure  their  stability  by  introducing  large 
irregular  masses  of  wax  between  their  edges  and  the 
sides  of  the  hive. — A  striking  instance  of  this  art  of  se- 
curing their  magazines  occurred  to  Huber.  A  comb, 
not  having  been  originally  well  fastened  to  the  top  of  his 
glass  hive,  fell  down  during  the  winter  amongst  the  other 
combs,  preserving,  however,  its  parallelbm  with  them. 
The  bees  could  not  fill  up  the  space  between  its  upper 
edge  and  the  top  of  the  hive,  because  they  never  con-, 
struct  combs  of  old  wax,  and  they  had  not  then  an  op- 
portunity of  procuring  new :  at  a  more  &vourabIe  sea- 
son they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  build  a  new  comb 
upon  the  old  one;  but  it  being  inexpedient  at  that  period 
to  expend  their  provision  of  honey  in  the  elaboration  of 
wax,  they  provided  for  the  stability  of  the  fallen  comb 
by  another  process.  They  furnished  themselves  with 
wax  from  the  other  combs,  by  gnawing  away  tlie  rims  of 
the  cells  more  elongated  than  the  rest,  and  then  betook 
themselves  in  crowds,  some  upon  the  edges  of  the  fallen 
comb,  others  between  its  sides  and  those  of  the  adjoin- 
ing combs;  and  there  securely  fixed  it,  by  constructing 
several  ties  of  different  shapes  between  it  and  the  glass 
of  the  hive ;  some  were  pillars,  others  buttresses,  and 
others  beams  artfully  disposed  and  adapted  to  the  loca- 
lities of  the  surfaces  joined.  Nor  did  they  content  them- 
selves with  repairing  the  accidents  which  their  masonry 
had  experienced;    they  provided  against  those  which 
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m^ht  happen,  and  app^red  to  profit  by  the  warning 
given  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the  combs  to  consolidate  the 
others  and  prevent  a  second  accident  of  the  same  nature. 
These  last  had  not  been  displaced,  and  appeared  solidly 
attached  by  their  base ;  whence  Huber  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  the  bees  strengthen  their  princ^)al  points 
of  connexion  by  making  them  much  thicker  than  before 
with  old  wax,  and  forming  numerous  ties  and  braces  to 
unite  them  more  closely  to  each  other  and  to  the  walls 
of  their  habitation. — What  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
all  this  happened  in  the  middle  of  January,  at  a  period 
when  the  bees  ordinarily  cluster  at  the  top  of  the  hive^ 
and  do  not  engage  in  labours  of  this  kind  K 

You  wUl  admit,  I  think,  that  these  proofs  of  the  re-^ 
sources  of  the  architectural  instinct  of  bees  are  truly  ad- 
mirable. If,  in  the  case  of  the  substitution  of  mitys  for 
the  first  range  of  waxen  cells,  this  procedure  invariably 
took  place  in  even/  bee-hive  at  a  Jla^ed  period — when,  for 
example,  the  combs  are  two-thirds  filled  with  honey — ^it 
would  be  less  surprising:  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  in* 
variable  character  about  it  It  does  not,  as  Huber  ex- 
pressly informs  us**,  occur  at  any  marked  and  regular 
period,  but  appears  to  depend  on  several  circumstances 
not  always  combined.  Sometimes  the  bees  content 
themiselves  with  bordering  the  sides  of  the  upper  cells 
with  propolis  alone,  without  altering  their  form  or  giving 
them  greater  thickness.  And  it  is  not  less  remarkable 
that,  fi:om  th^instances  last  cited,  it  appears  that  they 
are  not  confined  to  one  kind  of  cement  for  strengthen-^ 
ing  and  sii|)porting  their  combs,  but  avail  themselves  of 

•  Huber,  u.  280.  «»  Ibid.  ii.  284,  note*. 

VOL.  II.  2  I 
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prqpolis,  wax,  or  a  mixtore  of  both,  as  circ^ttstaaees 
direct 

Not  to  weary  you  with  examples  of  the  modificatioss 
of  instinct  we  are  considering,  I  shall  introduce  but  three 
more :— -the  first,  of  the  mode  in  which  bees  extend  the 
dimensions  of  an  old  comb ;  the  second,  of  that  whidi 
they  adopt  in  condtnictkig  the  male  cells  and  c<»mectiQg 
them  with  the  smaller  cells  of  workers;  and  the  last,  of 
the  plan  pursued  by  them  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
bend  thdr  combs. 

You  must  have  observed  that  a  comb  newly  made  be- 
comes gradually  thinner  at  its  edges,  the  ^Is  ther^ 
on  each  side^  progressivdy  decreiksing  in  length :  but  m 
time  these  maiginal  cells,  as  they  are  Wfmted  fox  the 
purposes  of  the  hive,  are  dongated  to  the  depth  ei  the 
rest.  Now  suppose  bees,  frcun  an  augmentation  oC  the 
sis&e  of  their  Uve,  to  have  occasion  to  extend  their  combs 
either  in  laigth.or  breadth,  the  process  which  they  adc^ 
is  tins :  They  gnaw  away  the  tops  of  the  margiiial  ee&s 
until  the  combs  have  resumed  their  original  lentUnilar 
form,  and  then  construct  upon  their  edges  the  pyramidail 
loisenge'Shaped  bottoms  of  cells,,  upon  which  die  hes^^gp* 
nal  sides  are  subsequently  rais^,  as  in  their  operatum 
of  cell-'buildmg. .  This- course  of  proceedii^. is  invariable: 
they  never  extend  a  comb  i«  any  dire^Hapn  iir|M^tever, 
without  having  first  made  its  e^pss  thinner,  dimiiHshjng 
its  thickness  in.  a  portion  sufficiently  targe  fo  leave  na^ 
angulmr  prc9ection.-^Httber  observes,  9Xm^  FHh  fe^^soa^ 
in  relating  this  surprisii^  law  which  pbti^ea^bees  par^ 
Ually  to  demolish  the  cells  situated  upofi  the  4dges  of  the 
combs,  that  it  deserves  a  more  close  examination  than 
he  found  himself  competent  to  give  it :  for,  if  we  may  to 
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8  certain  point  form  a  conception  <s£  the  instinct  which 
leads  diese  animals  to  employ  their  art  of  building  odls, 
yet  hoir  can  we  conceive  of  diat  which  in  particular  dr^* 
cnmstances  forces  them  to  act  in  an  opposite  direction^ 
and  determines  them  to  demoHsk  what  they  have  so  la* 
boriottsly  constmcted  *  ? 

DrcmeSy  or  nude  bees^  are  mcure  bulky  than  the  woi^-« 
ers;  and  you  have  been  tcdd,  in  speaking  dTthe  habita- 
tions of  insects,  that  the  cells  which  bees  construct  fer 
rearing  the  larvae  of  the  former,  are  lai^er  than  those 
destined  for  the  eduoaticm  of  die  larvae  of  the  latter.  The 
diameter  of  the  cells  of  drmies  is  always  S^  lines  (or 
twelfths  of  an  ind) ;  that  of  those  of  wcMrkers  df  lines : 
and  these  dimein^ions  are  so  constant  in  thdr  ordinaify 
cells,  diat  smne  authors  have  thought  they  might  be 
adopted  as  an  universal  and  invariable  scale  of  measure^ 
which  would  have  the  great  reccnnmendation  of  being 
every  where  at  hand,  and  at  all  events  would  be  prefer^ 
able  to  oxxt  Ufriey^oms.  Several  ranges  of  male  cells, 
sometimes  from  thir^  to  forty,  are  usually  fofund  in  each 
comb,  generillly  situated  about  the  middle*  Now  as  these 
cells  are  not  isolated,  but  form  a  part  of  the  ^tire  comb, 
corresponding  on  its  two  faces-^-^by  what  art  is  it  that  the 
bees  unite  hexagonal  cells  d  a  smaB,  with  others  of  a 
larger  difimeter,  without  leaving  any  v^d  spaces,  and 
without  destroying  the  uniformity  ami  regularity  of  the 
cdmb  ?  This  problem  would  puzzle  an  ordinary  artist^ 
bift  is  easily  solved  by  the  resoui^oesof  the  instinctof  our 
litde  wotkmen« 

When  they  are  desirous  of  constructing  the  cells  of 

males  below  those  oi^  workers,  they  form  several  ranges 

■  Hnber,  ii.  228.  • 
2i  2 
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of  intermediiate  or  transition  cells,  of  which  the  diame^ 
ter  augments  progressively,  until  they  have  reached  that 
range  where  the  male  cells  commence ;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  when  tjiey  wish  to  revert  to  the  modelling  of 
the  cells  of  workers,  they  pass  by  a  gradually  decreasing 
gradation  to  the  ordinary  diameter  of  the  cells  of  this 
class. — We  commonly  meet  with  three  or  four  ranges  of 
intermediate  cells  before  coming  to  those  of  males ;  the 
first  ranges  of  which  participate  in  some  measure  in  the 
irregularity  of  the  former- 

But  it  is  upon  the  construction  of  the  bottoms  of  the 
intermediate  ranges  of  cells  that  this  variation  of  their 
architecture  chiefly  hinges.  The  bottoms  of  the  regular 
cells  of  bees  are,  as  you  are  aware,  composed  of  three 
equal-sized  rhomboidal  pieces ;  and  the  base  of  a  cell  on 
one  side  of  the  comb,  is  composed  of  portions  of  the  bases 
*  of  three  cells  on  the  other ;  but  the  bottoms  of  the  inter- 
mediate cells  in  question  (though  their  orifices  are  per- 
fectly hexagonal)  are  composed  oi  four  pieces,  of  which 
two  are  hexagonal  and  two  rhomboidal ;  and  each,  in- 
stead of  corresponding  with  three  cells  on  the  opposite 
side,  corresponds  wi\hfour.  The  size  and  the  shape  of 
the  four  pieces  composing  the  bottom,  vary ;  and  these 
intermediate  cells,  a  little  larger  than  tb%  tMrd  part  of 
the  three  opposite  cells,  comprise  in  their  contour  a  por- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  cell.  Just  below  the  last 
range  of  cells  with  regular  pyramidal  bottoms,  are  found 
cells  with  bottoms;  of  four  pieces,  of  which  three  are  very 
large,  and  one  very  small,  and  this  last  is  a  rhomb*  Tlie 
two  rhombs  of  the  transition  cells  are  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval ;  but  the  two  hexagonal  pieces  are  ad- 
jacent and  perfectly  alike,  A  cell  lower,  we  perceive  that 
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the  two  rhombs  of  the  bottom  are  not  so  unequal :  the 
contour  of  the  cell  has  mcluded  a  greater  portion  of  the 
opposite  fourth  cell.  Lastly,  we  find  cells  in  pretty  con- 
siderable number,  of  which  the  bottom  is  composed  of 
four  pieces  perfectly  regular— namely,  two  elongated 
hexagons  and  two  equal  rhombs,  but  smaller  than  those 
of  the  pyramidal  bottoms.  In  proportion  as  we  remove 
our  view  from  the  cells  with  regular  tetrahednd  bottoms, 
whether  in  descending  or  from  right  to  left,  we  see  that 
the  subsequent  cells  resume  their  ordinary  form ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  one  of  their  rhombs  is  gradually  lessened 
until  it  finally  disappears  entirely ;  and  the  pyramidal 
form  re-exhibits  itself,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the 
cells  at  the  top  of  the  comb.  This  regularity  is  main- 
tained in  a  great  number  of  ranges,  namely,  those  con- 
sisting of  male  cells ;  afterwards  the  cells  diminish  in  size, 
and  we  again  remark  the  tetrahedral  bottoms  just  de- 
scribed, until  the  cells  have  once  more  resumed  the  pro- 
per diameter  of  those  of  workers. 

It  is,  then,  by  encroaching  in  a  small  degree  upon 
the  cells  of  the  other  face  of  the  comb,  that  bees  at  length 
succeed  in  giving  greater  dimensions  to  their  cells ;  and 
the  graduation  of  the  transition  cells  being  reciprocd  on 
the  two  faces  of  the  comb,  it  follows  that  on  both  sides 
each  hexagonal  contour  corresponds  with  four  cells. — 
When  the  bees  have  arrived  at  any  degree  of  this  mode 
of  operating,  they  can  stop  there  and  continue  to  employ 
it  in  several  consecutive  ranges  of  cells :  but  it  is  to  the 
intermediate  degree  that  they  appear  to  confine  them- 
selves for  the  longest  period,  and  we  then  find  a  great 
number  of  cells  of  which  the  bottoms  of  four  pieces  are 
perfectly  regular.  They  mi^t,  then,  construct  the  whole 
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comb  on  this  plan,  if  ihoix  object  ware  not  to  lemrl  to 
the  p jnwaitdal  for»  widi  i¥liieh  thqr  set  o»t. — In  buBding 
the  mala  cells»  the  bees  begia  tfieir  6mvdB&m  with  a 
Uock  or  mass  of  wax  thidcer  and  higher  than  that  on- 
ployed  for  the  ceUs  of  worto*s»  wMiout  whidi  it  woold 
be.  impnusticable  for  them  to  proaerre  the  same  order 
and  symmetry  in  working  on  a  larger  scale* 

Inregularities  (to  use  the  language  trf*  Hidber,  &0B1 
whom  the  aboi^e  details  are  abstracted,)  have  often  been 
<jbBerTed  in  the  cdls  of  iiee&     Reaomur,  &Hmet  and 
oth^  naturalists  cite  them  as  so  many  examples  of  iBi^> 
pei:lections.     What  woidd  hare  been  their  astoiushment 
if  tiiey  iiad  been  aware  ihatpait  of  these  anouMdies  aiB 
caleutated  /that  fJi^ere.  exists  as  it  were  a  nuoreal^  har- 
HKmy  in  (the  mechanism  by  whidi  the  cells  are  composed  { 
If,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfectioh  o£  their  or^uss  or 
of  their  mstrumen^,  bees  oocafioonaUy  constructed  sodm 
of  their  ceHs  unequal,  or  of  parts  badly  put  together,  it 
would  still  manifest  sometalost  to  beaUe  to  repair  these 
ddects,  and  to  compensate  one  irregularity  by  another: 
but  it  is  far  more  astontshaig  that  they  know  bow  to  quit 
their  ordinary  iiontine  when  ciroiMnstances  require  that 
they  should  build  male  oeOs;  that  they  iboald  be  in- 
structed to  Tary  the  donensioisB  and  die  «hi^  of  each 
piece  so  as  to  rexxvm  to  a  regular  ord^ ;  wmd  that,  afiar 
hffvii^  constructed  thivtyor  forty  rni^fes  trf*  male  ceHs, 
they  again  leave  the  r<^uiar  order  cm  which  these  were 
formed,  and  arrive  by  suoce^sive  dimimiticmsatihe  point 
from  which  they  set  out.    How  should  these  insects  be 
able  to  extricate  themselves  iGrom  such  a  difficulty — 60m 
such  a  complicated  structure  ?   how  pass  from  the  little 
to  the  great,  from  a  r^ular  plan  to  an  irregular  om, 
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•nd  again  cetume  the  former?    These  are  questioiis 
which  no  known  system  can  explain  K  ^ 

Here  again,  as  obserfsed  in  a  former  instanoe^  the 
wonder  would  be  less,  if  enety  comb  contained  a  certain 
number  <^  transition  and  of  male  cdls^  constantly  atu- 
ated  in  one  and  the  same  part  of  it:  but  this  is  ftr  firom 
being  the  (»ise*  The  enent  which  alone,  at  whatever 
period  it  may  ha{^[)en,  seems  to  determine  the. bees  to 
construct  male  cells,  is  the  oviposition  of  the  queen.  So 
long  as  she  eootmues  to  lay  the  ^gs  of  workers  not  a 
male  cell  is  founded ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  abo«t  io  lay 
male  eggs,  die  workers  seem  «vrare  of  it,  and  you  4l)en 
see  them  form  their  sells  irr^fularly,  impart  to  them  1^ 
d^ees  a  greater  diameter,  and  at  length  prqpare  suitable 
mnges  of  cradles  for  all  libe  male  race  ^••>^  You  must  per* 
ceive  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  refer  this  asUHiidnng 
variodon  of  instinct  to  any  mere  change  in  die  sensations 
of  the  bees ;  and  to  what  fiur-fotdied  and  gratuitous  sup-> 
positions  we  must  be  reduced,  if  we  adopt  any  such  ^c^ 
planatioB.  We  can  but  refer  it  to  an  instinct  <^  which 
we  know  nothing ;  and  so  referring  it,  can  we  help  ex- 
daiming  with  Huber,  ^^Sucb  is  the  grandeur  of  the 
views  and  of  the  means  of  ordaining  wisdom,  that  it  is 
not  by  a  minute  exactness  diat^  she  marches  to  her  end, 
but  proceeds-  from  iiregidarity  to  irregularity,  compen* 
sating  one  by  another:  the  admeasurements  are  made 
on  hi^  the  apparent  errors  iqppreeiated  by  a  divine 
geometry ;  and  order  often  results  from  partial  diversity* 
This  is  not  the  first  instance  whidh  science  has  presented 
to  us  of  preordained  irregularities  which  astonish  our  ig- 

•  Huber,  ii.  221-226. 244-247.  "  Ibid.  ii.  226. 
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norance,  and  are  the  admiraticm  of  the  most  enlightened 
minds :  So  true  it  is,  that  the  more  we  investigate  the 
general  as  well  as  particular  laws  of  this  vast  systan,  the 
more  perfection  does  it  presents" 

It  is  observed  by  M.  P.  Huber,  in  his  appendix  to  the 
account  of  his  father's  discoveries  relative  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  bees,  that  in  general  the  form  of  the  prisms 
or  tubes  of  the  cells  is  more  essential  than  that  of  their 
bottoms,  since  the  tetrabedral-bottomed  transition  cells, 
and  even  those  cells  which  being  built  immediately  upon 
wood  or  glass,  were  entirely  without  bottoms,  still  pre» 
served  their  usual  shape  of  hexagonal  prisms.  But  a  re* 
markable  experiment  of  the  elder  Huber  shows  tiiat  bees 
can  alter  even  the  form  of  their  cells  when  circumstances 
require  it,  and  that  in  a  way  which  one  would  not  have 
expected. 

Having  placed  in  front  of  a  comb  which  the  bees  were 
constructing,  a  slip  of  glass,  they  seemed  immediately 
aware  that  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  attadi  it  to  so  slip- 
pery a  surface :  and  instead  of  continuing  the  comb  in  a 
straight  line,  they  bent  it  at  a  right  angle,  so  as  to  ex-r 
tend  beyond  the  slip  of  glass,  and  ultimately  fixed  it  to 
an  adjoining  part  of  the  wood-work  of  the  hive  which  the 
glass  did  not  cover.  This  deviation,  if  the  comb  had 
been  a  mere  simple  and  uniform  mass  of  wax,  would 
have  evinced  no  small  ingenuity ;  but  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  a  comb  consists  on  each  side,  or  face,  of  cells 
having  between  them  bottoms  in  common :  and  if  you 
take  a  comb,  and  having  softened  the  wax  by  heat,  en- 
deavour to  bend  it  in  any  part  at  a  right  angle,  you  \i^ill 

*  Huber,  it.  230. 
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then  comprehend  the  difficulties  which  our  little  archi- 
tects had  to  encounter.  The  resources  of  their  instinct, 
however,  were  adequate  to  the  emergency.  They  made 
the  cells  on  the  convex  side  of  the  bent  part  of  the  comb 
much  larger^  and  those  on  the  concave  side  much  smaller 
than  usual ;  the  former  having  three  or  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  latter.  But  this  was  not  all.  As  the 
bottoms  of  the  small  and  large  cells  were  as  usual  com- 
ftion  to  both,  the  cells  were  not  r^ular  prisms,  but  the 
small  ones  considerably  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
top,  and  conversely  in  the  large  ones  ! — What  concep- 
tion can  we  form  of  so  wonderful  a  flexibility  of  instinct? 
How,  as  Huber  asks,  can  we  comprehend  the  mode  in 
which  such  a  crowd  of  labourers,  occupied  at  the  same 
time  on  the  edge  of  the  comb,  could  agree  to  give  to  it 
the  same  curvature  from  one  extremity  to  the  other ;  or 
how  they  could  arrange  together  to  construct  on  one 
face  cells  so  small,  while  on  the  oth^  they  imparted  to 
them  such  enlarged  dimensions?— And  how  can  we  feel 
adequate  astonishment  that  they  should  have  the  art  of 
making  cells  of  such  different  sizes  correspond^  ? 

After  this  long  but  I  flatter  myself  not  wholly  unin- 
teresting enumeration,  you  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  ad- 
mit that  insects,  and  of  these  the  bee  pre-eminently,  are 
endowed  with  a  much  more  exquisite  and  flexible  in- 
stinct than  the  larger  animals.  But  you  may  be'  here 
led  to  ask.  Can  all  this  be  referred  to  instinct  ?  Is  not 
this  pliability  to  circumstances — this  surprising  adapta- 
tion of  means  for  accomplishing  an  end — rather  the  re- 
sult of  reason  ? 

•   Huber,  ii.  ^19-~. 
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You  wiU  not  (ioubt  my  jdlpwitig  the  mppo^^eaesB  of 
jtfais  question,  when  1 6naMy  tell  you,  tbat  so  strikkagfy 
do  many  of  the  pBCoediDg  &ots  seem  at  first  ¥iew  the  ^ 
£ect  of  reasoUy  tbatin  myor^iBAl  sketdi  erf*  the  letter  you 
mre  now  reading,  I  liad  arranged  them  as  instances  of 
this  &cttlty«  But  mature  oousideradon  has  convinced 
me  (thou^  I  oonfiBss  the  sulgect  has  gveat  diffic^ddes) 
that  this  view  was  falladous;  and  that  diough  some  cur- 
cumstanoes  copnected  with  these  fac^  may,  as  I  diall 
hereafter  ^how^  be  referable  to  teaaon,  the  fiicts  diem* 
sebres  ean  oaly  be  oonitetendy^esqplained  by  regardiiig 
them  as  I  have  faeee  done,  as  examples  of  variations  of 
particular  instincts  ^^-and  this  on  two  accounts. 

In  thd  first  pko^  these  variati^ms,  however  singidar, 
are  limited  in  their  exlenti  all  bees  are,  and  have  always 
been,  aUe  to  avail  themselves  of  a  certain  mmd^er,  but 
not  to  incsease  that  numb^.  Bees  cemented  their  combs 
when  becoming  heavy,  to  the  top  of  the  hive,  with  mitys, 
in  the  time  of  Aristode  md  Pliny  as  Aey  do  now ;  and 
thero  is  every  reascm  to  believe  that  then,  as  now,  they 
occasionaHy  v$ried  their  procedures,  by  securing  them 
with  wax  or  with  propolis  only,  either  added  to  the  .up- 
per range  of  cells,  or  disposed  in  braces  and  des  to  the 
adjoining  combs.  But  if  in  thus  proceeding  tb^y  wen 
guided  hf  reason,  why  not  under  certain  circumslanoes 
tAopi  other  modes  of  strengthening  their  combs?  Why 
not,  when  wax  and  prop<^  are  scarce,*  employ  mud^ 
whidb  they  might  see  the  martin  avail  hers^  of  so  suc- 
cessfully ?  Or  why  should  it  not  come  into  the  head  of 
some  hoaiy  d^iizen  of  the  hive,  that  a  little  of  the  mortar 
with  which  his  carefiil  master  plasters  the  crevices  be- 
tween his  habitation  and  its  stand,  might  answer  the  end 
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4^mtiyB?  ^£i  seulenolt  ik  dit^aimt  tme  fois  des  cd- 
banes  quacr^es/'  <aa78  Bonnet  when  speskiiig  as  to 
what  fiiculty  Ibe  -vviorks  of  .the  foesito  are  to  be  r^rred,) 
.^iBais  ce  semi  ^teiBeUement  des  cAbanes  rondes  on 
ovaks^z'^'^^^and  no  we  mi^t  say  of  the  fibenoineiia  in 
queikion  :*-nShow  its  but  (meinstaaoiec  of  bees  having  «ib^ 
stituted  SKUid  or  mortar  for  ni^j^s^  pissoceros,  or  pro»- 
poliSy  or  wooden  {HHops  for  wax^i  tie%  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  tlieir  bang  here  guided  by  reason*  But 
sinoe  no  such  instaboe  is  on  record;  jmce  Arjr  are  still 
Qonfined  ito  the  saine  ljHiiibB-»*-howeiner  surprising  the 
range  t)f  tbeae  ltiiik&*--ias  they  weire  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  skioe  die  hees /emerged  &om  their  pupes  but  a 
few  hours  before  will  set  tfaemsd<ies  as  adroifly  to  work 
and  pursue  their  operations  as  scientifically  as  their 
brethren,  who  can  iaoaat  due  experienoe  of  a  long  life  of 
twelviB  months  duration^ — we  nmst  still  regard  these 
actions  as  variations  of  instinct 

In  the  second  place^  no  degree  of  reascm  that  we  can 
with  any  share  of  [nrdbability  attrUKita  to  bees,  could  be 
oMnpetent  to  the  perfermance  of  labours  so  cotnidicalfid 
as  those  ym  have  been  considering^  and  wfakh  if  the  re<- 
suh  of  jreason,  wonld  involve  the  most  extensive  and  va->' 
ried  J&nowledge  in  the  agents*  Suppose  a  mlm  to  haiw  . 
attMned  by  loi^  prac^ce  the  art  of  modelliag  wax  into 
a  congeries  of  nxuform  hexagonal  .ceUs,  with  pyramidal 
bottoms  composed  each  of  three  rhombs,  resembling  the 
cdls  of  workers  among  bees.  Let  him  now  be  set  to 
nmke  a  congeries  of  similar  but  larger  cells  (answering 
to  the  male  cells),  and  unite  these  with  the  former  by 
other  hexagonal  cells,  so  that  there  should  be  no  disrup- 
■  (EuvreSf  ix.  169. 
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don  in  die  continuity  or  r^ularity  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage, and  no  vacant  intervals  or  patching  at  the  junc- 
tions either  of  the  tubes  or  the  bottoms  of  the  cells  ;— 
and  you  would  have  set  him  no  very  easy  task — a  task, 
in  short,  which  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  would  satisfac- 
torily perform  in  a  twelvemonth,  though  gifted  with  a 
clear  head  and  a  competent  store  of  geometrical  know- 
ledge, and  which,  if  destitute  of  these  requisites,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  diat  he  would  never  perform  at  all. 
How  then  can  we  imagine  it  possible  that  this  difficult 
problem,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  can  be  so  com* 
pletely  and  exactly  solved  by  animals  of  which  some  are 
not  two  days  dd, 'others  not  a  week,  and  probably  none 
a  year?  The  ccmclusion  is  irresistible — ^it  is  not  reason 
but  instinct  that  is  their  guide. 

The  second  head  under  which  I  proposed  contrasting 
the  in^incts  of  insects  with  those  of  the  larger  animals, 
was  that  of  their  number  in  the  same  individual. — In  the 
latter  thb  is  for  the  most  part  very  limited,  not  exceed- 
ing (if  we  omit  those  common  to  almost  all  animated  ^ 
beings)  eight  or  ten  distinct  instincts.  Thus  in  the  com- 
mon duck,  one  instinct  leads  it  at  its  birth  from  the  egg 
to  rush  to  the  water;  another  to  seek  its  proper  food; 
a  third  to  psdr  with  its  mate ;  a  fourth  to  form  a  nest ; 
a  fifth  to  sit  upon  its  eggs  till  hatched ;  a  sixth  to  assist 
the  young  ducklings  in  extricating  themselves  from  the 
shell ;  and  a  seventh  to  defend  them  when  in  danger  un- 
til able  to  provide  for  themselves :  and  it  would  not  be 
easy,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  to  add  many  more 
distinct  instinctive  actions  to  the  enumeration,  or  to  ad- 
duce many  species  of  the  superior  classes  of  animals,  en- 
dowed with  a  greater  number. 
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But  how  vastly  more  manifold  are  the  mstmcts  of  the 
majority  of  insects  !     It  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon 
those  differences  which  take  place  in  the  same  insect  in 
its  different  states,  leading  it  to  select  one  kind  of  food 
in  the  larva,  and  another  in  the  perfect  state;  to  defend 
itself  in  one  mode  in  the  former,  and  in  another  in  the 
latter,  &c. — because,  however  remarkable  these  varia- 
tions, they  may  be  referred  with  great  plausibility  to 
those  striking  changes  in  the  organic  structure  of  the 
animal,  which  occur  at  the  two  periods  of  its  existence. 
It  is  to  the  number  of  instincts  observable  in  tlie  same 
individual  of  many  insects  in  their  perfect  state  that  I 
now  confine  myself;  and  as  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  whole  I  shall  select  the  hive-bee, — begging  you  to 
bear  in  mind  that  I  do  not  mean  to  include  those  exhi- 
bited by  the  queen,  the  drones,  or  even  those  of  the 
workers,  termed  by  Huber  cirieres  (wax  makers) ;  but 
only  to  enumerate  those  presented  by  that  portion  of  the 
workers,  termed  by  Huber  nourrices  or  petites  abeilles 
(nurses),  upon  whom,  as  you  have  been  before  told*, 
with  the  exception  of  making  wax,  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  cells,  and  collecting  honey  for  being  stored,  the 
principal  labours  of  the  hive  devolve.     It  will  be  these 
individuals  alone  that  I  shall  understand  by  the  term 
beesj  under  the  present  head :  and  though  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  hive  may  occasionally  concur  in  some 
of  their  actions  and  labours,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  so 
many  as  are  those  in  which  they  distinctly  take  part,  so 
many  instincts  must  we  regard  them  as  endowed  with. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  formation  of  the  colony  :— 
By  one  instinct  bees  are  directed  to  send  out  scouts  pre- 
•  Vol.  I.  487-.  ^ 
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yioudy  to  tbeir  swormingy  in  scardi  of.  a  suitable  abode* ; 
and  by  ftnother^  to  nisb  out  of  t&e  hiye  after  the  queen 
that  leads  forth  the  swarm,  and  follow  wfaererer  die 
b^ds  her  coume.  HaTing  tak^i  poBsessioa  of  theb  new 
abod^  whether  of  their  own  sdec^ion  or  prepared  ibr 
th^xa  by  the  hand  of  aian^  a  third  instinct  teaches  tkem 
to  eleanse  it  from  all  impurities^ ;  a  fourth  to  coUeet 
prc^lis^  and  with  it  to  i^p  npevery  crerice  esc^t  the 
entrance;  a  fifth  to  vmtili^  the  hive  finr  presenring  the 
puirityof  the  air;  and  a  sixth  la  keep  a  constant  |^uard 
at  the  door  ^ 

In  constructing  the  houses  and  streets  of  their  new 
cilyi  or  the  cells  and  combs,  there  are  probably  sevend 
distinct  instincts  exercised;  but  not  to  leave  room  for 
ol^ection,  I  shfdt  regard  them  as  tlie  result  of  one  oviy : 
yet  the  operations  of  pdiiriudg  the  interior  ef  the  cells, 
ap4  soldering  their  an^es  «id  orifices  with  propc^ 
which  are  sometimes  tiot  undertaken  for  wedcs  aftier  the 
oeUbare  boilt^;  and  the  obscure  but  still  mi»e  cnrions 
on^  of  varnishing  than  with  the  ydhom  tinge  observable 
in  old  combs  ;--seem  clearly  referable  to  at  least  two 
distinct  instin^s*  The  vanmhing  process  is  so  little 
connected  with  that  ci  bttilding^  that,  thoo^  it  takcis 
place  in  some  combs  in  three  or  foar  days,  it  does  not  in 
otherfi  for  several  months,  though  both  are  equsify  en^ 
ployed  for  the  same  uses^  Huber  ascertamed  byaccin 
n^  experunent  that  this  tinge  is  not  owmg  to  the  beat 
of  the  hives ;  to  any  vapours  in  the  air  which  they  in- 
clude; to  any  emanations  from  the  wax  c»r  honey;  nor 
to  the  d^sition  of  this  lai|t^  in  die  cells;  but  he  indines 

«  See  above,  p.  186.    »  Huber,  ii.  102.    *  Ibid.  i.  186.  ii.  412. 
d  Ibid,  il  264-.  Vol.  I.  497-  ^  Huber,  ii.  274. 
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to  think  it  is  occasioned  by  a  yeHow  matter  which  the 
bees  seem  to  detadi  from  their  mandibles,  and  to  apply 
to  the  smrface  which  they  are  yamishii^y  by  repeated 
sl^rokes  of  these  c»rgansand  of  the  fore  feet*. 

In  their  outof-door  operations  several  distiiH^  instincts 
are  concerned.  By  one  they  are  led  to  ^dract  hon^ 
from  the  nectaries  of  flowers ;  by  another  to  collect  pol-» 
leo  after  a  process  invdviiig  very  complicated  manipi»- 
lations^  and  requiring  a  siiignlar  apparatus  of  bruihes 
and  baskets;  and  that  must  surely  be  considered  a  third, 
which  so  remarkably  and  beneficially  restricts  each  ga^ 
tfaering  to  the  same  plant!'.  It  is  clearly  a  distinct  in^ 
slinet  which  inspires  bees  with  sudi  dread  of  rain,  that 
even  if  a  doud  pass  before  the  son,  they  return  to  the 
hive  ID  the  greatest  haste  <^f  and  that  seems  to  me  not  less 
so,  which  teaches  them  to  find  theit  way  back  to  didip 
home  after  the  most  distant  and  intricate  wanderings. 
Wli^n  bees  have  found  the  direction  in  which  thedr  hive 
Ues,  Huber  says  they  fly  to  it  with  an  extreme  rapadify, 
and  as  strai^  as  a  ball  from  a.  musket^ :  and  if  their 
hives  were  always  in  open  situations,  one  might  suppose, 
as  Huber  seems  indined  to  tbmk,  that  it  is  by  their  sight 
they  are  conducted  to  them.  But  hives  are  frequently 
found  in  small  gardens  embowered  m  wood,  and  in  the 
midst  of  villages  surrounded  ^td  interspersed  with  ^^ees 
and  buildings,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  they  can 
be  seen  from  a  distance.  If  you  had  been  with  me  in 
1815,  in  the  famous  Pays  de  Waes  in  Flanders — ^where 
the  country  is  a  perfect  flat,  and  the  inhabitsuits  so  en- 
aimmred  either  of  the  beamty  or  profit  of  trees,  that  theJr 

•  Huber,  ii.  ^5—.  *  See  above,  p.  174). 

^  Huber,  i.  356.  <*  Ibid.  ii.  367. 
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fields,  which  are  rarely  above  three  acres  in  extent,  are 
constantly  surrounded  with  a  double  row,  making  the 
whole  district  one  vast  wood — ^you  would  have  pitied  the 
poor  bees  if  reduced  to  depend  on  their  own  eye-sight 
for  retracing  the  road  homeward.  In  vain  during  my 
stay  at  St.  Nicholas  I  sallied  out  at  every  oudet  to  try 
to  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  form  of  the  town. 
Trees — trees — trees^-still  met  me,  and  intercepted  the 
view  in  every  direction ;  and  I  defy  any  inhabitant  bee 
of  this  rural  metropolis,  after  once  quitting  its  hive, 
ever  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  it  again  until  nearly  perpendi- 
cularly over  it.  The  bees,  therefore,  of  the  Pays  de 
Waes,  and  consequently  all  other  bees,  must  be  led  to 
their  abodes  by  instinct,  as  certainly  as  it  is  instinct  that 
directs  the  migrations  of  birds  or  of  fishes,  or  domestic 
quadrupeds  to  find  but  their  homes  from  inconceivable 
distances*. — When  they  have  reached  the  hive,  another 
instinct  leads  them  to  regurgitate  into  the  extended. pro- 
boscis of  their  hungry  companions  who  have  been  occu- 
pied.at  home,  a  portion  of  the  honey  collected  in  the 
fields ;  and  another  directs  them  to  unload  their  legs  of 
the  masses  of  pollen,  andsto  store  it  in  the  cells  for  fiiture 
use. 

*  The  following  striking  anecdote  of  this  last  spades  of  instinct  in 
an  animal  not  famed  for  sagacity,  was  rdated  to  roe  by  Lieutenant 
Alderson,  (royal  engineers,)  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
facts.— In  March  1816  an  ass,  the  property  of  Captain  Dundas,  R.  N., 
tiien  at  Malta,  was  shipped  on  board  the  Ister  frigate.  Captain  For^ 
rest,  bound  from  Gibraltar  for  that  island.  The  vessel  having  struck 
on  some  sands  off  the  Point  de  Gfat,  at  some  distance  from'  the  shore, 
the  ass  was  thrown  overboard  to  give  it  a  chance  of  swimming  to 
land — a  poor  one,  for  the  sea  was  running  so  high  that  a  boat  whicb 
left  the  ship  was  lost.  A  few  days  afterwards,  howev^  when  the 
gates  of  Gibraltar  were  opened  in  the  morning,  the  ass  presented 
himself  for  admittance,  and  proceeded  to  the  stable  of  Mr.  Weeksj 
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Several  distinct  instincts,  again,  are  called  into  action 
in  the  important  business  of  feeding  the  young  brood. 
One  teaches  them  to  swallow  pollen,  not  to  satisfy  the 
calls  of  hunger,  but  that  it  may  undergo  in  their  sto- 
mach an  elaboration  fitting  it  for  the  food  of  the  grubs; 
and  another  to  regurgitate  it  when  duly  concocted,  and 
to  administer  it  to  their  charge,  proportioning  the  sup* 
ply  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  recipients.  A.  third 
informs  them  when  the  young  grubs  have  attained  their 
full  growth,  and  directs  them  to  cover  their  cells  with  a 
waxen  lid,  convex  in  the  male  cells,  but  nearly  flat  in 
those  of  workers ;  and  by  a  fourth,  as  soon  as  the  young 
bees  have  burst  into  day,  they  are  impelled  to  clean  out 
the  deserted  tenements  and  to  make  them  ready  for  new 
occupants. 

Numerous  as  are  the  instincts  I  have  already  enume* 
rated,  the  list  must  yet  include  those  connected  with  that 
mysterious  principle  which  binds  the  working  bees  of 
a  hive  to  their  queen: — ^the  singular  imprisonment  in 
which  they  retain  the  young  queens  that  are  to  lead  off 
a  swarm,  until  their  wing^  be  sufficiently  expanded  to 

a  merchant,  which  he  had  formerly  occupied,  to  the  no  small  surprise 
of  this  gentleman,  vfho  imagined  that  from  some  accid.ent  the  animal 
had  never  been  shipped  on  board  the  Ister.  On  the  return  of  this 
vessel  to  repair,  the  mjrstery  was  explained ;  and  it  tiumcd  out  that 
Valiante  (so  the  ass  was  called)  had  not  only  swam  safely  to  shore, 
but,  without  guide,  compass,  or  travelling  map,  had  found  his  way 
from  Point  de  Gat  to  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred 
miles,  which  he  had  never  traversed  before,  through  a  mountainous 
and  intricate  country,  intersected  by  streams,  and  in  so  short  a  pe- 
riod that  he  could  not  have  made  one  false  turn.  His  not  having 
been  stopped  on  the  road  was  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  formerly  used  to  wh^>  criminals  upon,  which  was  indi- 
cated to  the  peasants,  who  have  a  superstitious  horror  of  such  asses^ 
by  the  holes  in  his  ears,  to  which  the  persons  flogged  were  tied, 
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enable  them  to  fly  the  moment  they  are  at  liberty^  gra- 
dually paring  away  the  waxen  wall  that  confine. them 
to  their  cell  to  an  extreme  thinness,  and  only  suffering 
it  to  be  broken  down  at  the  precise  moment  required  ;-^ 
the  attention  with  which,  in  these  circumstances,  they 
feed  the  imprisoned  queen  by  firequently  putting  honey 
upon  her  proboscis,  protruded  from  a  small  orifice  in 
the  lid  of  her  cell  ;-^the  watchfulness  with  which,  when 
at  the  period  of  swarming  more  queens  than  one  are  ire* 
quired,  they  place  a  guard  over  the  cells  of  those  undis*- 
closed,  to  preserve  them  from  the  jealous  fiiry'of  their 
excluded  rivals; — the  exquisite  calculation  with  which 
they  invariably  release  the  oldest  queens  the  first  froni 
their  confinement; — the  singular  love  of  inonarchical 
dominion,  by  which,  when  two  queens  in  other  circum^^ 
stances  are  produced,  they  are  led  to  impel  them  to  com- 
bat until  one  is  destroyed ; — the  ardent  devotion  which 
binds  them  to  the  fiite  and  fortunes  of  the  survivor ;— ^ 
the  distraction  which  they  manifest  at  her  loss,  and  their 
resolute  determination  not  to  accept  of  any  stranger  un- 
til an  interval  has  elapsed  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of  no 
chance  of  the  return  of  their  rightful  sovereign ; — and 
(to  omit  a  further  enumeration)  the  obedience  which  in 
the  utmost  noise  and  confusion  they  show  td  her  well- 
known  hum. 

I  have  now  instanced  at  least  thirty  distinct  instincts 
with  which  every  individual  of  the  nurses  amongst  the 
working-bees  is  endowed:  and  if  to  the  account  be  add- 
ed their  care  to  carry  from  the  hive  the  dead  bodies  <X 
any  of  the  community;  dieir  pertinacity  in  their battleSi 
in  directing  their  sting  at  those  parts  only  of  the  bodies 
of  their  adversaries  which  are  penetrable  by  it;  theit 
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annu^  autumnal  murder  of  the  drones,  &c.  &c. — ^it  is 
eatain  that  this  number  might  be  very  considerably  in*- 
creased,  perhaps  doubled.  '     ' 

At  the  first  view  yOii  will  be  inclined  to  suspect  some 
fallacy  in  this  enumeration,  abd  that  this  variety  of  ac<* 
tions  ought  to  be  referred  rather  to  some  general  prin- 
ciple, capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  diiSerent  cir* 
cumstances,  than  to  so  many  different  kinds  of  instinct 
ISut  to  what  principle?    Not  to  reason,  the  faculty  to 
which  we  assign  this  power  of  varying  accommodatiom 
All  the  actions  above  adduced  come  strictly  under  the 
descHption  of  instinctive  action);,  being  all  performed  by 
every  generation  of  bees  since  the  creation  of  the  world^ 
and  as  perfectly  a  day  or  two  after  their  birth  as  at  any 
subsequent  period.    And  as  the  very  essence  of  instinct 
consists  in  the  determinate  character  of  the  actions  to 
which  it  gives  birth,  it  is  clear  that  every  distinctly  differ 
rent  action  must  be  referred  to  a  distinct  instincts     Few 
will  dispute  that  the  instinct  which  leads  a  duck  to  re^ 
sort  to  the  Water  is  a  different  instinct  from  that  which 
leads  her  to'  sit  upon  her  eggs ;  for  the  hen  though  en- 
dowed with  one  is  not  with  the  other.     In  fact,  they  arfe 
as  distinct  and  unconnect^  as  tibe  senses  of  sight  and 
smell ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  as  contrary 
to  philosophical  accuracy  of  language,  in  the  former  case 
to  CBill  the  two  instincts  modifications  of  each  other,  as 
in'  the  latter  so  to  designate  the  two  senses ;  and  as  we 
say  that  a  deaf  and  blind  man  has  fewer  senses  than  other 
men,  so  (stricdy)  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  instinct  as  one 
&culty  (dM>u^  to  avoid  circumlocution  I  have  myself 
often  employed  this  common  mode  of  expression),  or  say 
that  one  insect  has  a  greater  or  less  share  of  instinct  than 
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another,  but  more  or  few^r  instincts. — That  it  is  liot  al- 
ways easy  to  determine  what  actions  wre  to  be  referred 
to  a  distinct  instinct  and  what  to  a  modification  of  an  inr 
stinct,  I  am  very  ready  to  admit;  but  this  is  no  solid 
ground  for  regarding  all  instincts  as  modifications  of 
some  one  principle.  It  is  often  equally  difficult  to  fix 
the  limits  between  instinct  and  reason ;  but  we  are  not 
on  this  account  justified  in  deeming  them  the  same. 

This  multitude  of  instincts  in  the  same  individual,  be- 
comes more  wonderful  when  considered  in  another  point 
of  view.  Were  they  constantly  to  follow  each  other  m 
T^ular  sequence,  so  that  each  bee  necessarily  first  be? 
gan  to  build  cells,  then  to  collect  honey,  next  pollen, 
and  so  on,  we  might  plausibly  enough  refer  them  to 
some  change  in  the  sensations  of  the. animal,  caused  by 
alterations  in  the  structure  and  gradual  development  of 
its  organs,  in  the  same  way  as  on  similar  principles  we 
explain  the  sexual  instincts  of  the  superior  tribes.  But 
it  is  certain  that  no  such  consecutive  series  prevails. 
The  di£Perent  instincts  of  the  bee  are  called  into  action 
in  an  order  regulated  solely  by  the  needs  of  the  society. 
If  combs  be  wanted,  no  bee  collects  honey  for  storiog 
until  they  are  provided  ^ :  and  if,  when  constructed,  any 
accident  injure  or  destroy  them,  every  labour,  is  sus- 
pended until  the  mischief  is  repaired  or  new  ones  sub- 
stituted \  When  the  crevices  round  the  hive  are  eflfeo- 
tually  secured  with  propolis,  the  instinct  directing  the 
collection  of  this  substance  lies  dormant :  but  transfer 
the  bees  to  a  new  hive  which  shall  require  a  new  luting 
and  it  is  instantly  re-excited.     But  these  instances  are 

•  Huber,  u.  64.  •»  IHd.  ii.  138. 
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superfluotw.  Every  one  knows  that  at  the  same  moment 
of  time  the  citizens  of  a  hive  are  employed  in  the  most 
varied  and  of^osite  operations.  .  Some  are  collecting 
pollen ;  others  are  in  search  of  honey ;  some  busied  at 
home  in  the  first  construction  of  the  cells;  others  in 
giving  them  their  last  polish ;  others  in  ventilating  the 
hive ;  others  again  in  feeding  the  young  brood  and  the 
like. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  regularity  6f 
procedure — this  undeviating  accuracy  with  which  the 
precise  instinct  wanted  is  excited — this  total  absence  of 
all  confusion  in  the  employment  by  each  inhabitant  of 
the  hive,  of  that  particular  instinct  out  of  so  many  which 
the  good  of  the  community  requires  ?  No  thinking  man 
ever  witnesses  the  complexness  and  yet  r^ularity  and 
efficiency  of  a  great  establishment,  such  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  the  Post-office,  without  marvelling  that  even 
human  reason  can  put  together  with  so  little  friction 
and  such  slight  deviations  from  correctness,  machines 
whose  wheels  are  composed  not  of  wood  and  iron,  but 
of  fickle  ^mortals  of  a  thousand  different  inclinations, 
powers,  and  capacities.  But  if  such  establishments  be 
surprising  even  with  reason  for  their  prime  mover, 
bow  much  more  so  is  a  hive  of  bees  whose  proceedings 
are  guided  by  their  instincts  alone !  We  can  conceive 
that  the  sensations  of  huilger  experienced  on  awaking  in 
the  morning  should  excite  into  action  their  instinct  of 
gathering  honey.  But  all  are  hungry:  yet  all  do  not  rush 
out  in  search  of  flowers.  What  sensation  is  it  that  detains 
a  portion  of  the  hive  at  home,  unmindful  of  the  gnawings 
of  an  empty  stomach,  busied  in  domestic  arrangements, 
until  the  return  of  their  roving  companions?     Of  those 
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tbat  fly  abroad,  what  conceptioa  can  we  form  of  the 
cavi^e  wbicb,  while  one  set  is  gathering  honey  or  pollen, 
leads  another  company  to  load  their  legs  with  pellets  of 
propolis  ?  Are  we  to  say  that  the  instinct  of  the  former 
is  excited  by  one  sensaticm,  tbat  of  the  latter  by  another? 
But  why  should  one  sensation  predominate  in  one  set  of 
bees,  while  another  takes  the  lead  in  a  second  ? — or  how 
is  it  that  these  different  instincts  are  called  up  precisely 
in  the  degree  which  the  actual  and  changing  state  of 
things  in  the  hive  requires  ? — Of  those  which  remain  at 
hpoie,  what  is  it  that  determines  in  one  party  the  instinct 
of  building  cells  to  prevail ;  in  another  that  of  ventilating 
th§  hive;  in  a  third  that  of  feeding  the  young  brood? 
'Eo^my  Qym/p^xtj  I  confess,  that  the  more  I  reflect  on 
tjii§^  subj^t,  au(J;€09t?ftst  the  diversi^  of  the  means  with 
Xliev^goimiy  and  uniformity  of  th^  end,  the  more  I  am 
Ip^t  in.  astonishment.  The  effecte.  of  iijstitict  seem^even 
more  wonderful  than  those  of  reasc^n^  in  Uie.  same  man^ 
ner  as  the  consentaneous  movements  of  a  mighty  and 
divided  army,  which,  though  u»der  .thec.command  of 
twenty  generals  and^  from  the  most  distant,  quarters, 
should  meet  at  the  assigned  spot  at  the  very  hour  fixed 
upon,  would  be  more  surprising  t^an  the  steam-moved 
operations,  however  coilhplex,  of  one  of  Boulton's  mints. 
For  the  sake  of  distinctness  and  compression,  X.  have 
confined  myself  in  considering  the  number  of  the. in* 
stincts  of  individual  insects  to  a  single  species^  .the  he^ ; 
but  if  the  history  of  other  societies  of  these  animals-^ 
wasps,  ants,  &c-  detailed  in  my  former  letters,  be  duly 
weighed,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  furnish  examples  d 
the  variety  in  question  fully  as  striking.  These  corro- 
borating proofs  I  shall  leave -to  your  own  inference,  and 
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proeeed  to  the  third  head,  under  which  I  proposed  to 
consider  the  instincts  of  insects — ^that  of  their  extraordi* 
nary  development. 

The  develc^Hnent  of  some  of  the  instincts  of  the  larger 
animals,  such  as  those  of  sex,  is  well  known  to  depend 
upon  their  age  and  the  peculiar  state  of  the  bodily  or- 
gans ;  and  to  this,  as  before  observed,  the  succession  of 
difierent  instincts  in  the  same  insect,  in  its  larva  and  per- 
fect state,  is  closely  analogous.  But  what  I  have  now 
in  view  is  that  extraordinary  development  of  instinct, 
which  is  dependent  not  upon  the  age  or  any  change  in 
the  organization  of  the  animal,  but  upon  extemal  events 
— »which  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  age,  and 
structure,  in  some  circumstances  slumbers  unmoved,  but 
may  in  others  be  excited  to  the  most  singular  and  unlook- 
ed-for action.  In  illustrating  this  property  of  instinct, ' 
which,  as  far  as  I  afn  aware,  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
any  of  the  larger  animals,  I  shall  confine  myself  as  be* 
fore  to  the  hive-bee ;  the  only  insect,  indeed,  in  which 
its  existence  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  though 
it  is  highly  probable  that  other  species  living  in  societies 
may  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon. 

Several  of  the  facts  occurring  in  the  history  of  bees 
might  be  referred  to  this  head ;  but  I  shall  here  advert 
only  to  the  treatment  of  the  drones  by  the  workers  under 
different  circumstances,  and  to  the  operaticms  of  the 
latter  coniseqUent  upon  the  irretrievable  loss  of  the  queen 
—facts  which  have  been  before  stated  to  you,  but  to  the 
principal  features  of  which  my  present  argument  makes 
it  necessary  that  I  should  again  direct  your  attention. 

If  a  hive  of  bees  be  this  year  in  possession  of  a  queen 
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duly  fertilized,  and  consequently  sure  the  next  season  oS 
a  succession  of  males,  all  the  drones,  as  I  have  before 
stated  *f  towards  the  approach  of  winter  are  massacred 
by  the  workers  with  the  most  unrelenting  ferocity.  To 
this  seemingly  cruel  course  they  are  doubtless  impelled 
by  an  imperious  instinct;  and  as  it  js  r^ularly  followed 
in  every  hive  thus  circumstanced,  it  would  seem  at  the 
first  view  to  be  an  impulse  as  intimately  connected  with 
the  organization  and  very  existence  of  the  workers,  and 
as  incapable  of  change,  as  that  which  leads  them  to  build 
cells  or  to  store  up  hcmey.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  However  certain  the  doom  of  the  drones  this 
autumn,  if  the  hive  be  furnished  with  a  dulj^fertilized 
qtieen,  their  undisturbed  existence  over  the  winter  is 
equally  sure  if  the  hive  have  lost  its  sovereign,  or  her 
impregnatioi;!  have  been  so  retarded  as  to  make  a  suc- 
cession of  males  in  the  spring  doubtful.  In  such  a  hive 
the  workers  do  not  destroy  a  single  drone,  though  the 
hottest  persecution  rages  in  all  the  hives  around  thenu 
Now,  how  are  we  to  explain  this  difference  of  con- 
duct? Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  bees  know  and  reason 
upon  this  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  their  com- 
munity— that  they  infer  the  possibility  of  their  entire 
extinction  if  the  whole  male  stock  were  destroyed  when 
without  a  queen— and  that  thus  influenced  by  a  wise 
policy  they  restrain  the  fury  they  would  otherwise  have 
exercised  ?  This  woulcl  be  at  once  to  make  them  not 
only  gifted  with  reason,  but  endowed  with  a  power  of 
looking  before  and  after,  and  a  command  over  the 
strongest  natural  propensities,  superior  to  what  could 
be  expected  in  a  similar  case  even  from  a  society  of  men ; 
*  See  above^  p.  171—. 
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and  is  obviously  unwarrantable.  The  only  probable 
supposition  is,  clearly,  that  a  new  instinct  is  developed 
suited  to  the  extraordinary  situation  in  which  the  com- 
muriity  stands,  leading  them  now  to  regard  with  kind- 
ness the  drones,  for  whom  otherwise  they  would  have 
felt  the  most  violent  aversion. 

In  this  instance,  indeed,  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
strictly  correct  to  say  (which,  however,  is  equally  won- 
derful) that  the  old  instinct  was  extinguished ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  loss  of  a  queen,  to  which  I  am  next  to  advert, 
which  is  followed  by  positive  operations,  the  extraordi- 
nary development  of  a  new  and  peculiar  instinct  is  in- 
disputable. 

In  a  hive  which  no  untoward  event  has  deprived  of  its 
queen,  the  workers  take  no  other  active  steps  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  successors— those  of  which  one  is  to  occu|)y 
her  place  when  she  has  flown  off  at  the  bead  of  a  new 
swarm  in  spring — ^than  to  prepare  a  certain  number  of 
cells  of  extraordinary  capacity  for  their  reception  while 
in  the  egg,  and  to  feed  them  when  become  grubs  with  a 
peculiar  food  until  they  have  attained  maturity.  This, 
therefore,  is  their  ordinary  instinct;  and  it  may  happen 
that  the  workers  of  a  hive  may  have  no  necessity  for  a 
long  series  of  successive  generations  to  exercise  any  other. 
But  suppose  them  to  lose  their  queen.  Far  from  sinking 
into  that  inactive  despair  which  was  formerly  attributed 
to  them,  after  the  commotion  which  the  rapidly-circu- 
lated news  of  their  calamity  gave  birth  to  has  subsided, 
they  betake  tliemselves  with  an  alacrity  from  which  man 
when  under  misfortune  might  deign  to  take  a  lesson,  to 
the  active  reparation  of  their  loss.  Several  ordinary  cells. 
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a^  was  before  related  at  large  %  are  without  delay  pulled 
dowoy  and  converted  into  a  variable  number  of  royal  cells 
capacious  enough  for  the  education  of  one  or  more  queens- 
grubs  selected  out  of  the  unhoused  working  grubs— •which 
in  this  pressing  emergency  are  mercilessly  sacrificed— 
and  fed  with  the  appropriate  royal  food  to  maturity. 
Thus  sure  of  once  more  acquiring  a  head5  the  hive  return 
to  their  ordinary  labours,  and  in  about  sixteen  days  one 
or  more  queens  are  produced ;  one  of  which,  afier  being 
indebted  to  fortune  for  an  elevation  as  singular  as  that  of 
Catherine  the  First  of  Russia,  steps  into  day  and  assumes 
the  reins  of  state. 

To  this  remarkable  deviation  firom  the  usual  pro- 
cedures of  the  community,  the  observations  above  made 
in  the  case  of  the  drones  must  be  ^plied.  We  cannot 
^count  for  it  by  conceiving  the  working  bees  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  end  which  their  operations  have  in 
view.  If  we  suppose  them  to  krum  that  the  queen  and 
working-grubs  are  originally  the  same,  and  that  to  con- 
vert one  of  the  latter  into  the  former  it  is  only  necessary 
to  transfer  it  to  an  apartment  su£5ciently  spacious  and  to 
feed  it  with  a  peculiar  food,  we  confer  upon  them  a  depth 
of  reason  to  which  Prometheus,  when  he  made  his  day 
man,  had  no  pretensions-^an  original  discovery,  in  short, 
to  which  man  has  but  just  attained  after  some  thousand 
jears  of  painful  research,  having  escaped  all  the  observes 
of  bees  from  Aristomachus,  lo  Swammerdam  and  Reau- 
mur of  modem  times.  We  have  no  other  alternative, 
t^ben,  but  to  refer  this  phenomenon  to  the  extraordinary 

•  See  above,  p.  127 — . 
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development  of  a  new  ihstinct  "su&bti,  for  the  exigency, 
however  incomprehensible  to  us  the  manner  of  its  excite^ 
ment  may  appear. 

II.  Such,  then,  are  the  exquisiteness,  the  number,  and 
the  extraordinary  development  of  the  instincts  of  insects. 
But  is  instinct  the  so^  guide  of  their  actions  ?  Are  they 
in  every  case  the  blind  agents  of  irresistible  impulse  ? 
These  queries,  I  have  already  hinted,  cannot  in  my 
opinion  be  replied  to  in  the  affirmative;  and  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  show,  that  though  instinct  is  the  chief  guide  of 
insects,  they  are  endowed  also  with  no  inconsiderable 
portion  ot  reason. 

Some  share  d  reason  is  denied  by  few  philosophers  of 
the  present  day  to  the  larger  animals.  But  its  existence 
has  not  generally  (except  by  those  who  reject  instinct  al- 
together) been  recognised  in  insects :  probably  on  the 
ground  that,  as  the  proportions  of  reason  anfl  of  instinct 
seem  to  co-exist  in  an  inverse  ratio,  the  former  might  be 
expected  to  be  extinct  in  a  class  in  which  the  latter  is 
fouqd  in  such  perfection.  This  rule,  however,  though 
it  may  hold  good  in  man,  whose  instincts  are  so  few  and 
imperfect,  and  whose,  reason  is  so  pre-eminent,  is  far  from 
being  confirmed  by  an  extended  survey  of  the  classes  of 
animals  generally.  Many  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fidies, 
with  instincts  apparently  not  very  acute,  do  not  seem  to 
have  their  place  supplied  by  a  proportionably  superior 
share  of  reason :  and  insects,  as  I  think  the  facts  I  fiave 
to  adduce  will  prove,  though  ranking  so  low  in  the  scale 
of  creation,  seem  to  enjoy  as  great  a  d^ree  of  reason  as 
many  animals  of  the  superior  elates,  yet  in  combination 
with  instincts  much  more  numerous  and  exquisite. 
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I  must  premise,  however,  Ibat  in  so  perplexed  and  in-, 
tiicate  a  field,  I  am  sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  tread 
with  caution.  A  far  greater  collection  of  facts  must  be 
made,  and  the  science  of  metaphysics  generally  be  placed 
cm  a  more  sdid  foundation  than  it  now  can  boast,  before 
we  can  pretend  to  decide,  in  numerous  cases,  which  of 
the  actions  of  insects  are  to  be  deemed  purely  instinctive, 
and  which  the  result  of  reason.  What  I  advance^  there- 
fore, on  this  head,  I  wish  to  be  r^arded  rather  as  con- 
jectures, that,  after  the  best  consideration  I  am  able  to 
give  to  a  subject  so  much  beyond  my  depth,  seem  to  me 
plausible,  than  as  certainties  to  which  I  require  your  im- 
plicit assent 

That  reason  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  major  part  of 
the  actions  of  insects  is  clear,  as  I  have  before  observed,, 
from  the  determinateness  and  perfection  of  these  actions, 
and  from  their  being  performed  independently  of  instruc- 
tion and  experience.  A  young  bee  (I  must  once  more 
repeat)  betakes  itself  to  the  complex  operation  of  building 
cells,  with  as  much  skill  as  the  oldest  of  its  compatriots. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  it  has  any  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  cells  are  destined;  or  of  the  effects 
that  will  result  from  its  feeding  the  young  larvae,  and  the 
like.  And  if  an  individual  bee  be  thus  destitute  of  the 
very  materials  of  reasoning  as  to  its  main  operations,  so 
must  the  society  in  general. 

Nor  in  those  remarkable  deviations  and  accommoda- 
tions to  circumstances,  instanced  under  a  former  head, 
can  we,  for  considerations  there  assigned,  si:qppose  in- 
sects to  be  influenced  by  reason.  These  deviations  are 
still  limited  in  number,  and  involve  adts  far  too  complex 
and  recondite  to  spring  from  any  process  of  ratiocina- 
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tioti  in  an  animal  whose  term  of  life  does  not  exceed  two 
years. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  reason  may  not  have 
a  part  in  inducing  some  of  these  last-mentioned  actions, 
though  the  actions  themselves  are  purely  instinctive^    I 
do  not  pretend  to  explain  in  what  way  or  degree  they  are 
combined ;  but  certainly  some  of  the  facts  do  not  seem  to 
admit  of  explanation,  except  on  this  supposition.    Thus, 
in  the  instance  above  cited  from  Huber,  in  which  the 
bees  bent  a  comb  at  right  angles  in  order  to  avoid  a  slip 
of  glass,  the  remarkable  variations  in  the  form  of  the 
cells  can  only,  as  I  have  there  said,  be  referred  to  in- 
stinct.   Yet  the  original  determination  to  avoid  the  glass 
seems,  as  Huber  himself  observes,  to  indicate  something 
more  than  instinct,  since  glass  is  not  a  substance  against 
which  Nature  can  be  supposed  to  have  forewarned  bees, 
there  being  nothing  in  hollow  trees  (their  natural  abodes) 
resembling  it  either  in  polish  or  substance :  and  what  was 
most  striking  in  their  operations  was,  that  they  did  not 
wait  until  they  had  reached  the  surface  of  the  glass  be- 
fore changing  the  direction  of  the  comb,  but  adopted  this 
variation  at  a  considerable  distance,  as  though  they  fore-. 
•  saw  the  inconveniences  which  might  result  from  another 
mode  of  construction  % — However  difficult  it  may  be  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of  this  union  of  instinct  and  rea-r 
son  in  the  same  operation,  or  to  define  precisely  the  limits 
of  each,  instances  of  these  mixed  actions  are  sufficiendy 
common  among  animals  to  leave  little  doubt  of  the  fact 
It  is  instinct  which  leads  a  greyhound  to  pursue  a  hare; 
but  it  must  be  reason  that  directs  <<  an  old  greyhound  to 
trust  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chase  to  the  yoimger, 
•  Huber,  ii.  219. 
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and  to  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  hare   m  her 
doubles*."  '  ■     :\ 

As  another  instance  of  these  mixed  actions  in  which 
both  reaton  and  instind;  seetn  concerned,'  bdt  ihe'fi^rmer 
more  decidedly,  may  be  cited  the  account  which  Huber 
gives  of  the  manner  in  which  die  bees  bf  some  of  his 
neighbours  protected  themselves  against  the.  tittacks  of 
die  deathVhead-modi  {Jcherontia  Atropos),  laid  before 
you  in  a  fc»rmar  ktter  ^  by  so  dosing  the  entrance  of  the 
hive  vfiih  walls,  arcades,  casements,  and  bastions,  built 
of  a  mixture  of  wax  and  propolis,'  that  these  insidious  ma- 
rauders could  no  longer  intrude  thfemsdves. 

We  can  scarcely  attribute  these  elaborate  fortifications 
to  i^eitson  simply ;  foi^  it  appears  that  bees  bave  recourse 
to  a  similar  defensive  expedient  when  attackied  even  by 
other  bees;  and  the  means  employed  seem  too  subtle  and 
too  t^ell  adapted  to  the  end  to  be  the  result  of  this  feculty 
in  a  bee. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  most  probable  that  in 
this  instance  instinct  was  chiefly  conceited,  if  we  impar^ 
tially  consider  the  facts,  it  seems  impos^ble  to  deny  that 
reason  had  some  share  in  the  operations.  Pure  instinct 
Would  have  taught  the  bees  to  fortify  themselves  on  the 
Jirsi  attack.  If  the  occupants  of  a  hive  had  been  hikeh 
unawares  by  these  gigantic  aggressors  one  night,  on  the 
second,  at  least,  the  entrance  should  have  been  barri- 
cadoed.  But  it  appears  clear  from  the  statement  of 
Huber,  that  it  was  not  until  the  hives  had  been  repeat-^ 
cdly  attacked  and  robbed  of  nearly  their  whole  stock  of 
honey,  that  the  bees  betook  themselves  to  the  plan  so  suo- 
cessfiiUy  adopted  for  the  security  of  their  remaining  trea- 
*  Hume's  Etsay  on  the  Reason  of  Animak,    ^  See  above,  p.  £63-—. 
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sures ;  so  that  reason  taught  by  experience^  se^ns  to 
have  called  mto  action  their  dormant  instinct^. 

If  it  be  thus  probable  that  reason  has  some  influence 
upon  the  actions  of  insects,  which  must  be  mainly  re^ 
garded  as  instinctive,  the  existence  of  this  &culty  is  still 
more  evident  in  numerous  traits  of  their  bistoty  where 
instinct  is  little  If  at  all  concerned.    An  insect  is  taught 
by  its  instincts  the  most  unerrii^  m^a^  to  the  attmn* 
ment  of  certain  ends;  but  these  ends,  as  I  have  already 
had  occasion  more  than  cmce  to  remark,  are  limited  in 
humber,  and  such  only  as  are  called  for  by  its  wants  in 
a  state  of  nature.  We  cannot  reasonably  suppose  insects 
to  be  gifted  with  instincts  adapted  for  occasion^  that  are 
never  likely  to  happen.     If  therefore  we  find  thenl,  fia 
these  extraordinary  and  improbable  emerg^cies^  still 
availing  themselves  of  the  means  apparently  best  calou* 
lated  for  ensuring  their  ol:gect  ;**-and  if  in  addition  they 
seem  in  some  cases  to  gain  knowledge  by  experience ;  if 
they  cancOmmunicate  information,  to  each  other;  and  if 
they  are  endowed  with  memory.-^it  .appears  impps^bk 
to  deny  that  they  are  possessed  of  reason. — I  shall  now 
produce  facits  in  proof  of  each  of  these  positions;  not 
by  any  means  all  that  might  be  adduced,  but  a  few  of 
the  most  striking  that  occur  to  me. 

First,  then,  insects  often  in  cases  not  likely  to  be  pl*o^ 
vided  for  by  instinct,  adopt  means  evidently  designed  ibir 
effecting  their  object.  * 

A  certain  degree  of  warmth  is  necessary  to  hatch  a 
hen's  eggs,  and  we  give  her  little  credit  for  reason  in 
sitting  upon  them  for  this  purpose.  But  if  any  one  had 
»  Huber,ii.  289— . 
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ever  seen  a  hen  make  her  nest  in  a  heap  of  fermentii^ 
dung,  among  the  bark  of  a  hot^bed,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  baker's  oyen,  where,  the  heat  being  as.  well  adapted  as 
the  stoves  of  the  Egyptians  to  bring  her  chick^is  into 
life,  she  left  off  the  habit  of  her  race,  and  saved  herself 
die  trouble  of  sitting  upon  them, — we  should  certainly 
pronounce,  her  a  reasoning  hen :  and  if  this  hen  had 
chanced  to  be  that  very  one  figured  and  so  elaborately 
described  by  Professor  Fischer,  with  the  profile  of  an  old 
V)oman\  a  Hindoo  metaphysician  at  least  could  not  doubt 
of  her  body,  however  hen-like,  being  in  truth  directed 
in  its  operations  by  the  soul  of  some  quondam  amateur 
of  poultry-breeding.  Now  societies  of  ants  have  more 
than  once  exhibited  a  deviation  from  their  usual  instinct, 
which  to  me  seems  quite  as  extraordinary  and  as  indica- 
tive of  reason  as  would  be  that  supposed  in  a  hen.  A 
certain  degree  of  warmth  is  required  for  the  exclusion 
and  rearing  of  their  eggs,  larvae  and  pupae ;  and  in  their 
ordinary  abodes,  as  you  have  been  already  told^,  they 
undergo  great  daily  labour  in  removing  their  charge  to 
different  parts  of  the  nest,  as  its  temperature  is  affected 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  sun.  But  Reaumur, 
in  refuting  the  common  notion  of  ants  being  injurious  to 
bees,  tells  us  that  societies  of  the  former  often  saved 
themselves  all  this  trouble,  by  establishing  their  colonies 
between  the  exterior  wooden  shutters  and  panes  of  his 
glass  hives,  where,  owing  to  the  latter  substance  being 
a  tolerably  good  conductor  of  heat,  their  progeny  was 

*  See  Fischer's  Beschreibung  einet  Hvhnt  mii  menschenahnUchem 
Profile,  8vo,  St.  Petersburg  \S16,  and  a  translation  in  Thomson's 
Annals  of  Phil.  viii.  241 . 

«»  Vol.  I.  366. 
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at  all  times,  and  without  any  necessity  of  changing  their 
situation,  in  a  constant,  equable,  and  sufficient  tempe- 
rature*. Bonnet  observed  the  same  fact.  He  found 
that  It  society  of  ants  had  piled  up  their  young  to  the 
height  of  several  inches,  between  the  flannel-lined  case 
of  his  glass  hives  and  the  glass.  When  disturbed  they 
ran  away  with  them,  but  always  replaced  them*'. 

I  am  persuaded  that  after  duly  considering  these  facts, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  impossible  consistently 
to  refer  them  to  instinct,  or  to  account  for  them  without 
supposing  some  stray  ant,  that  had  insinuated  herself 
into  this  tropical  crevice,  first  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  thought  of  what  a  prodigious  saving  of  labour  and 
anxiety  would  occur  to  her  compatriots  by  establishing 
their  society  here ; — that  she  had  communicated  her  ideas 
to  them ; — and  that  they  had  resolved  upon  an  emigra- 
tion to  this  new-discovered  country— this  Madeira  of 
ants — ^whose  genioJ  clime  presented  advantages  which 
no  other  situation  could  offer.  Neither  instinct,  nor  any 
conceivable  modification  of  instinct,  could  have  taught 
the  ants  to  avail  themselves  of  a  good  fortune  which  but 
for  the  invention  of  glass  hives  would  never  have  offered 
itself  to  a  generation  of  these  insects  since  the  creation  ; 
for  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  nature  to  the  constant 
and  equable  warmth  of  such  a  situation,  the  heat  of  any 
accidental  mass  of  feiunenting  materials  soon  ceasing, 
and  no  heat  being  given  out  from  a  society  of  bees  when 
lodged  in  a  hollow  tree,  their  natural  residence.  The 
conclusion,  tl^en,  seems  irresistible,  that  reason  must 
have  been  their  guide,  inducing  a  departure  from  their 
natural  instinct  as  extraordinary  as  would  be  that  of  a 

•  Reaum.  v.  709.  *»  (Euvrfis,  ii.  416. 
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hen  which  should  lay  her  eggs  in  a  hot-bed,  and  cease 
to  fit  upon  them. 

The  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  not  likeljr  to  have 
been  provided  for  by  instinct,  is  equally  obvious  in  the 
ingenious  mode  by  which  a  nest  of  humble-bees  propped 
up  their  tottering  comb,  the  particulars  (^  which  having 
before  mentioned  to  you%  I  need  not  here  r^>e^t 

There  is  perhaps  no  surer  criterion  of  reason  than, 
after  having  tried  one  mode  of  accomplishing  a  purpose, 
adopting  another  more  likely  to  succeed.  Insects  are 
able  to  stand  this  test.  A  bee  which  Huber  watched 
while  soldering  the  angles  of  a  cell  with  propolis,  detach- 
ed a  thread  of  this  material  with  which  she  Altered  the 
cell.  Instinct  would  have  taught  her  to  separate  it  of 
the  exact  length  required ;  but  after  appljdng  it  to  the 
angle  of  the  cell,  she  found  it  too  long,  and  cut  off  a  por* 
tion  so  as  to  fit  it  to  her  purpose*^. 

This  is  a  very  simple  instance ;  but  one  such  fact  is 
as  decisive  in  proof  of  reason  as  a  thousand  mcMre  com- 
plex, and  of  such  there  is  no  lack.  Dn  Darwin  (whose 
authority  in  the  present  case  dependmg  not  on  hearsay, 
but  bis  owh  observation,  may  be  here  tak^i,)  infiMms 
us,  that  walking  one  day  in  his  garden  he  perceived  a 
wasp  upon  the  gravel  walk  with  a  large  fly  nearly  as  big 
as  itself  which  it  had  caught.  Kneetmg  down  he  dir 
stinctly  saw  it  cut  off  the  head  and  abdomen,  and  then 
taking  up  with  its  feet  the  trunk  or  middle  portion  of 
the  body  to  which  the  wings  remained  attached^  fly 
away.  But  a  breeze  of  wind  acting  upon  the  wings  of 
the  fly  turned  round  the  wasp  with  its  burthen,  and  im-^ 
peded  its  progress.  Upon  this  it  alighted  again  on  the 
•  Vol.  I.  380.  »>.  Haber^  il  ««. 
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grftvel  walk,  deliberately  sawed  off  first  one  wing  and 
then  the  other ;  and  having  thus  removed  the  cause  of 
its  embarrassment,  flew  off  with  its  booty  *.  Could  any 
process  of  ratiocination  be  more  perfect  ?  **  Something 
acts  upcm  the  wings  of  this  fly  and  impedes  my  flight 
If  I  wish  to  reach  my  nest  quickly,  I  must  get  rid  of  them 
— to  efiect  which,  the  shortest  way  will  be  to  alight  again 
and  cut  them  off."  These  reflections,  or  others  of  si- 
milar import,  must  be  supposed  to  have  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  wasp,  or  its  actions  are  altogether  inex- 
plicable* Instinct  might  have  taught  it  to  cut  off  the 
wings  of  all  flies,  previously  to  flying  away  with  them. 
But  here  it  first  attemped  to  fly  with  the  wings  on, — was 
impeded  by  a  certain  cause,— discovered  what  this  cause 
was,**-and4Uighted  to  remove  it.  The  chain  of  evidence 
seems  perfect  in  proof  that  nothing  but  reason  could 
have  been  its  prompter. 

An  Mialogotis  though  less  striking  fact  is  mentioned  by 
Reaumur  on  the  authority  d  M«  Cossigny,  who  witness- 
ed it  in  the  Isle  of  France  where  theSj>hecina are  aocuk* 
tomed  to  bury  the  bodies  of  eodcroaches  along  with  their 
^gs  for  provision  for  their  young.  He  sometimes  saw 
an  insect  of  this  tribe  afttempt  to  drag  after  it  into  its  bole 
a  dead  cockroach^  wbi^  was  too  \Ag  to  be  made  to  enter 
by  all  its  efforts^  After  several  inefSsctuai  trials  the  anhnal 
came  out,  <!itt  off  its  elytra  and  some  of  its  legs,  and  thus 
reduced  in  compass  drew  in  its  prey  without  difli- 
culty  ^. 

Unddt  this  bead  I  shall  .mention  but  one  fatt  more.*— 
A  friend  of  Gleditsch  the  observer  of  the  singular  econo- 
my of  the  burying  beetle  {Necropkerus  Vespillo)  related 
*  Zoonomia,  i.  183.  ^  Reaum.  vi.  283. 
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in  a  former  letter  *,  being  desirous  of  drying  a  dead  toad, 
fixed  it  to  the  top  of  a  piece  of  wood  which  he  stuck  into 
the  ground.  But  a  short  time  afterwards,  he  found  that 
a  body  of  these  inde&tigable  little  sextons  had  circum- 
vented him  in  spite  of  his  precautions.  Not  being  able 
to  reach  the  toad,  they  had  undermined  the  base  of  the 
stick  until  it  fell,  and  then  buried  both  stick  and  toad^. 

In  the  second  place,  insects  gain  knowledge  from  ex" 
perienccj  which  would  be  impossible  if  tiiey  were  not  gift- 
ed with  some  portion  of  reason.  In  proof  of  their  thus 
profiting,  I  shall  select  from  the  numerous  &cts  that 
might  be  brought  forward,  two  only,  one  of  which  has 
been  already  slightiy  adverted  to  ^. 

M.  P.  Huber,  in  his  valuable  paper  in  the  sixth  vo- 
lume of  the  Linnean  Transactions^^  states  that  he  has 
seen  large  humble-bees,  when  unable  from  the  size  of 
their  head  and  thorax  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  long 
tubes  of  the  flowers  of  beans,  go  directiy  to  the  calyx, 
pierce  it  as  well  as  the  tube  with  the  exterior  homy  parts 
of  their  proboscis,  and  then  insert  their  proboscis  itself 
into  the  orifice  and  abstract  the  honey.  They  thus  flew 
from  flower  to  flower,  piercing  the  tubes  from  without, 
and  sucking  the  nectar,  while  smaller  humble-bees  or 
those  with  a  longer  proboscis  entered  in  at  the  top  of  the 
corolla.  Now  from  this  statement  it  seems  evident,  that 
1^  larger  bees  did  not  pierce  the  bottoms  of  the  flowers 
nntil  they  had  ascertained  by  trial  that  tiiey  could  not 
reach  the  nectar  from  the  top ;  but  that  having  once  as- 

**  Vol.  I.  352. 

*»  Gleditsch  Phytic.  BoL  (Econ,  Ab^tandl.  iii.  220. 

*  See  above,  p.  1 17.  •^  p.  ^. 
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certained  by  experience  that  the  flowers  of  beans  are  too 
strait  to  admit  them,  they  then,  without  further  attempts 
in  the  ordinary  way,  pierced  the  bottoms  of  all  the 
flowers  which  they  wished  to  rifle  of  their  sweets. — 
M.  Aubert  du  Petit-Thouars  observed  that  hmnble-bees 
and  the  carpenter-bee  [Xylocopa^  violacea)  gained  access 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  nectar  of  Antirrhinum  Linaria 
and  nuyusy  and  Mirdbilis  Jalappa  s  as  do  the  common 
bees  of  the  Isle  of  France  to  that  of  Canna  indica^ ;  and 
I  have  myself  more  than  once  noticed  holes  at  the  base 
of  the  long  nectaries  of  Aquilegia  vulgaris^  which  I  at-^ 
tribute  to  the  same  agency. 

My  second  fact  is  supplied  by  the  same  ants,  whose 
sagacious  choice  of  the  vicinity  of  Reaumur's  glass  hives 
for  their  colony  has  been  just  related  to  you.  He  tells 
us  tliat  of  these  ants,  of  which  there  were  such  swarms 
on  the  outside  of  the  hive,  not  a  single  one  was  ever  per- 
ceived within ;  and  infers  that,  as  they  are  such  lovers  of 
honey,  and  there  was  no  difiiculty  in  finding  crevices  to 
enter  in  at,  they  were  kept  without,  solely  from  fear  of 
the  consequences^.  Whence  arose  this  fear?  We  have 
no  ground  for  supposing  ants  endowed  with  any  instinc- 
tive dread  of  bees;  and  Reaumur  tells  us,  that  when  he 
happened  to  leave  in  his  garden,  hives  of  which  the  bees 
had  died,  the  ants  then  never  failed  to  enter  them  and 
regale  themselves  with  the  honey.  It  seems  reasonable, 
therefore^  to  attribute  it  to  experience.  Some  of  the  ants 
no  doubt  had  tried  to  enter  the  peopled  as  they  did  the 
empty  hive,  but  had  been  punished  for  their  presumption, 

*  Apit  *  *.  d.  2,fi,  K.         ^  Nouveau  Bulletin  de$  Sciencet,  u  45. 

*  Reauui.  v.  709. 
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and  the  dear-bought  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

Insects,  in  the  third  place,  are  able  mutually  to  com^ 
municate  and  receive  irifbrmation^  which,  in  whatever  way 
effected,  would  be  impracticable  if  they  were  devoid  of 
reason.  Under  this  head  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
you  to  the  endless  facts  in  proof,  furnished  by  almost 
every  page  of  my  letters  on  the  history  of  ants  and  of  die 
hive-bee.  I  shall  therefore  but  detain  you  for  a  moment 
with  an  additional  anecdote  or  two,  especially  with  one 
respecting  the  former  tribe,  which  is  valuable  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  relater. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  of  opinion  that  ants  could  commu- 
nicate their  ideas  to  each  other;  in  proof  of  which  he  re- 
lated to  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  die  following  &ct 
Having  placed  a  pot  containing  treacle  in  a  closet  in- 
fested with  ants,  these  insects  found  their  way  into  it, 
and  were  feasting  very  heartily  when  he  discovered 
them.  He  ^hen  shook  them  out  and  suspended  the  pot 
by  a  string  from  the  ceiling.  By  chance  <me  ant  re- 
mained, which,  after  eating  its  fill,  with  some  difficully 
found  its  way  up  the  string,  and  thence  reaching  the 
ceiling,  escaped  by  the  wall  to  its  nest.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  a  great  company  of  ants  sallied  out  of  their 
hole,  climbed  the  ceiling,  crept  along  the  string  into  the 
pot,  and  began  to  eat  again.  This  they  continued  until 
the  treacle  was  all  consumed,  one  swarm  runnii^  up  the 
string  while  another  passed  down  *.  It  seems  indispu- 
table that  the  one  ant  had  in  this  instance  conveyed 

*  Kalm's  Travels  in  North  America,  i.  239.    ' 
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news  of  the  booty  to  his  comrades,  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  at  once  directed  their  steps  in  a  body  to  the 
only  accessible  route. 

A  German  artist,  a  man  of  strict  veracity,  states  that 
in  his  journey  through  Italy  he  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  following  occurrence.  He  observed  a  species  of 
Scarabseus  {Ateuchus  piltdaritcs  P)  busily  engaged  in 
making,  for  the  reception  of  its  egg,  a  pellet  of  dung, 
which  wh^i  finished  it  rolled  to  the  summit  of  a  small 
hillock,  and  repeatedly  suffered  to  tumbledown  its  side, 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  consolidating  it  by  the  earth 
which  each  time  adhered  to  it.  During  this  process  the 
pellet  unluckily  fell  into  an  adjoining  hole,  out  of  which 
all  the  efforts  of  the  beetle  to  extricate  it  were  in  vain. 
After  several  ineffectual  trials,  the  insect  repaired  to  an 
adjoining  heap  of  dung,  and  soon  returned  with  three 
of  his  companions.  All  four  now  applied  their  united 
strength  to  the  pellet,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  push- 
ing it  out;  which  being  done,  the  three  assistant  beetles 
lefl  the  spot  and  returned  to  their  own  quarters  *. 

Lastly,  insects  are  endowed  with  memoryj  which  (at 
least  in  connexion  with  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  sub- 
servient) implies  some  degree  of  reason  also ;  and  their 
historian  may  exclaim  with  the  poet  who  has  so  well 
sung  the  pleasures  of  this  faculty, 

Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  rdgn 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain. 

In  the  elegant  lines  in  which  this  couplet  occurs  *>, 

»  Illiger  Mag.  i.  488.  , 

b  *<  Hark !  the  bee  winds  her  small  but  mellow  horn. 

Blithe  to  salute  the  sunny  smile  of  morn.  0*er 
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which  were  pomted  out  to  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Alder^ 
son  of  Hull)  Mr,  Rogers  supposes  the  bee  to  be  con-^ 
ducted  to  its  hive  by  retracing  the  scents  of  the  various 
flowers  which  it  has  visited :  but  this  idea  is  more  poeti* 
cal  than  accurate^  bees,  as  before  observed  ^,  flying 
straight  to  their  hives  from  great  distances.  Here,  as 
I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark  in  ^mi- 
lar  instances,  we  have  to  regret  the  want  of  more  correct 
entomological  information  in  the  poet,  who  might  have 
employed  with  as  much  effect,  the  real  &ct  of  bees  di- 
stinguishing their  own  hives  out  of  numbers  near  them, 
when  conducted  to  the  spot  by  instinct.  This  recogni*- 
tion  of  home  seems  clearly  the  result  of  memory ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  bees  appear  to  recollect  their  own 
hive  rather  from  its  situation,  than  from  any  observa- 
tions on  the  hive  itself^ :  just  as  a  man  is  guided  to  his 
house  from  his  memory  of  its  position  relative  to  other 

O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
'Tis  noon,  'tis  night.    That  eye  so  finely  wrought. 
Beyond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thpught. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  led  behind ; 
Its  orb  so  full,  its  vision  so  confined ! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell  ? 
Who  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumph  swell  ? 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clue 
Of  varied  scents  that  charm'd  her  as  she  flew  ? 
Hail,  Memory,  hail !  thy  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain." 

*  Sec  above,  p.  185  and  495 — . 

*>  If  a  hive  be  removed  out  of  its  ordinary  position*  the  first  day 
after  this  removal,  the  bees  do  not  fly  to  a  distance  without  having 
visited  all  the  ndghbouring  objects.  The  queen  does  the  same  thing 
when  flying  into  the  air  for  fecundation.  Huber,  Recherches  surki 
Fourmisy  100. 
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buildings  or  objects^  without  its  being  necessarjr  for  him 
even  to  cast  a  look  at  it  If,  after  quitting  my  house  in 
a  rooming,  it  were  to  be  lifted  out  of  its  site  in  the  street 
by  enchantment,  and  replaced  by  another  with  a  similar 
entrance,  I  should  probably,  even  in  the  day  time,  en- 
ter it,  without  being  struck  by  the  change;  and  bees,  if 
during  their  absence  their  old  hive  be  taken  away,  and 
a  similar  one  set  in  its  place,  enter  this  last,  and  if  it  be 
provided  with  brood  comb  contentedly  take  up  their 
abode  in  it,  never  troubling  themselves  to  inquire  what 
has  become  of  the  identical  habitation  which  they  left  in 
the  morning,  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  which,  if  it  be 
removed  to  fifty  paces  distance,  they  never  resume  their 
connexion  *. 

li^  pursuing  my  illustration,  you  should  object  that  no 
man  would  thus  contentedly  sit  down  in  a  new  house 
without  searching  after  the  old  one,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that  I  am  not  aiming  to  show  that  bees  have  as 
precise  a  memory  as  ours,  but  only  that  they  are  endow- 
ed with  some  portion  of  this  faculty,  which  I  think  the 
above  fact  proves.  Should  you  view  it  in  a  different 
light,  you  will  not  deny  the  force  of  others  that  have  al- 
ready been  stated  in  the  course  of  our  correspondence : 
such  as  the  mutual  greetings  of  ants  of  the  same  society 
when  brought  together  after  a  separation  of  four  months^ ; 
and  the  return  of  a  party  of  bees  in  spring  to  a  window 
where  in  the  preceding  autumn  they  had  regaled  on  ho- 
ney, though  none  of  this  substance  had  been  again  placed 
there  *. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Favignanus  increase 
the  number  of  their  hives  by  thus  dividing  them.    Huber,  ii.  459. 
»»  See  above,  p.  66.  '  Ibid.  p.  199. 
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But  the  most  striking  fiict  evindng  the  memory  of 
these  h»t-mentiotied  msects  has  been  oommmiicated  to 
me  by  my  intelligent  friend  Mr.  William  Stickney,  of 
Ridgemont,  Holdemess.  About  twenty  years  ago^  a 
swarm  from  one  of  this  gentleman's  hives  took  posses- 
sion of  an  opening  beneath  the  tiles  of  his  house,  whence, 
after  remaining  a  few  hours,  they  were  dislodged  and 
hived.  For  many  subsequent  years,  when  the  hives  de- 
scended from  this  stock  were  about  to  swarm,  a  consi- 
derable party  of  scouts  were  observed  for  a  few  days  be- 
fore to  be  reconnoitring  about  the  old  hole  under  the 
tiles ;  and  Mr.  Stickney*  is  persuaded,  that  if  suffered 
they  would  have  established  themselves  there.  He  is 
certain  that  for  eight  years  successively  the  descendants 
of  the  very  stock  that  first  took  possession  of  the  hole 
frequented  it  as  above  stated,  and  no^  those  of  any  other 
swarms ;  having  constantly  noticed  them,  and  ascertained 
that  they  were  bees  from  the  original  hive  by  powdering 
them  while  about  the  tiles  with  yellow  ochre,  and  watch- 
ing their  return.  And  even  at  the  present  time  there 
are  still  seen  every  svmrming  season  about  the  tQes,  bees, 
which  Mr.  Stickney  has  no  doubt  are  descendants  from 
the  original  stock. 

Had  Dr.  Darwin  been  acquainted  with  this  fact,  he 
would  have  adduced  it  as  proving  that  insects  can  con- 
vey traditionary  information  from  one  generation  to 
another;  and  at  the  first  glance  the  circumstance  of 
the  descendants  of  the  same  stock  retaining  a  know- 
ledge of  the  same  fact  for  twenty  years,  during  which 
period  there  must  have  been  as  many  generations  of 
bees,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  inference.  But  as  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  party  of  surveying  scouts  of  the 
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first  generation  was  the  next  year  accompanied  by  others 
of  a  second,  who  in  like  manner  conducted  their  brethren 
of  the  third,  and  these  last  again  others  of  the  fourth 
generation,  and  so  on, — I  draw  no  other  conclusion  from 
it  than  that  bees  are  endowed  with  memory,  which  I 
think  it  proves  most  satisfactorily. 

I  am,  &c. 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

PLATE  IV. 

Htmenoptera. 

Fig,  1.  Sirex  Gigas. 

2.  Evania  appendigaster  magnified. 

3.  Nomada  Marshamella. 

DiPTEBA. 

4.  Pedicia  rivosa. 

5.  Sericpmyia  Lapponum. 

PLATE  V. 

Fig.  1.  Oxypterum  Kirbyanum.  Leach,  magnified. 
Aphaniptera. 

2.  Pulex  irritans  magnified. 

Aptera. 

3.  Rieinus  Pavonis  magnified. 

4.  Aranea  marginata.     Donovan. 

5.  Chelifer  cancroides  magnified. 

6.  Scolopendra  forficata. 
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